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PREFACE 

DURING  the  last  few  years  the  importance  of  Enghsh 
Literature  in  any  system  of  education — whether  Primary, 
Secondary,  or  University — has  been  gradually  recognised.  And, 
partly  as  a  consequence  of  this  recognition,  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  older  readers  who  desire  to  know  a  little  more  about 
our  great  authors  and  their  works. 

Among  the  many  excellent  works  dealing  with  English  Literature, 
there  appears  to  be  room  for  something  between  a  mere  primer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  long  and  advanced  history  of  literature 
on  the  other.  The  present  volume,  written  in  a  simple  style  with 
as  few  technicalities  as  possible,  is  designed  to  fill  this  inter- 
mediate position.  It  is  primarily  intended  for  pupils  in  the  Upper 
Forms  of  Secondary  Schools,  but  it  will  be  found  equally  suitable 
for  the  general  reader. 

Its  aim  is  to  review  in  a  general  but  critical  manner  the  ground- 
work of  English  Literature.  Special  attention  has  therefore  been 
paid  to  the  course  of  development  of  our  literature,  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  each  period,  and  to  the  external  influences  which 
have  from  time  to  time  aff"ected  its  progress. 

The  work  and  style  of  the  greater  authors  have  been  discussed 
somewhat  fully,  and  brief  illustrative  extracts  from  their  works 
have  been  added.  Lesser  authors  have  been  treated  in  due  pro- 
portion, care  having  been  taken  not  to  crowd  the  book  with 
names,  dates,  or  unimportant  details.  Questions  have  been 
appended  to  each  chapter ;  some  of  these  are  of  a  simple  nature, 
whilst  others  are  intended  for  those  who  are  able  to  give  further 
thought  and  study  to  the  subject. 

The  book  should  be  useful  in  preparation  for  such  examinations 
as  the  Senior  Cambridge  Local  and  London  Matriculation,  and 
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will  form  a  good  foundation  for  more  advanced  examinations, 
am  indebted  to  the  Syndicate  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions for  kind  permission  to  use  many  of  the  questions  set  at  recent 
Senior  Local  Examinations ;  these  are  marked  with  a  (C). 

Two  volumes  of  Selections — including  prose,  poetry,  and 
drama — uniform  in  size  with  the  present  volume,  have  been  pre- 
pared. The  first  of  these  covers  the  period  1 350-1 700;  the 
second,  the  period  1 700-1900.  These  will  be  found  useful  to 
those  who  desire  to  have  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  chief  works 
of  our  literature  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  the  brief 
extracts  in  the  present  volume. 

F.  J.  R. 
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CHAPTER  I 

OLD  ENGLISH  POETRY 

1.  /^UR  LITERATURE  rightly  takes  an  honourable  position 
\_J  among  the  literatures  of  the  world,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  great  writers  in  which  it  abounds,  but  also  because  of  its 
antiquity  and  its  unbroken  continuity  from  the  earliest  times 
till  to-day. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  literature  written  by  our  forefathers 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  more  than  1200  years  old,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  some  portions  of  these  are  even  older. 
Although  the  English  language  of  the  year  700  was  very  different 
from  the  English  of  the  present  day,  it  was  fundamentally  the 
same  tongue ;  and  the  literature  then  written,  though  practically 
unintelligible  to  the  average  reader  of  to-day,  deserves  the  title  of 
English  equally  with  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson. 

2.  OUR  FOREFATHERS— Before  examining  these  early 
works,  let  us  briefly  inquire  who  these  forefathers  of  ours  were, 
and  whence  they  came.  We  find  that  they  were  people  of 
different  tribes — Angles,  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Frisians — closely 
akin  to  one  another  in  descent,  language,  and  customs ;  their 
homes  were  in  the  North  of  Germany  and  in  the  adjacent 
lands  of  Denmark  and  Holland.  They  were  in  the  main  an 
agricultural  race,  loving  their  homes  and  families  ;  but  they  also 
delighted  in,  as  well  as  feared,  the  sea.  At  first  purely  for  the 
sake  of  adventure  and  for  the  spoils  to  be  won  by  piracy,  and 
then  from  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  pressed  back 
perhaps  from  their  own  lands  by  other  Germanic  tribes,  they 
took  to  the  sea  and  plundered  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
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This  island  soon  became  the  object  of  their  unwelcome 
tions  ;  they  saw  in  it  a  land  of  green  fields,  eminently  suitable  for 
pasturage  and  agriculture,  yet  little  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants, 
the  Britons.  Many  of  these  pirate  ancestors  of  ours  determined 
to  remain  in  so  pleasant  a  land  and  to  make  it  their  own  home. 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  first  of  them  were  invited  by  the  Britons 
to  repel  another  enemy,  the  Picts ;  however  this  may  be,  we 
know  that  from  450  onwards  a  constant  stream  of  our  immigrant 
ancestors  came  to  this  country,  meeting  at  first  with  terrible 
opposition  from  its  inhabitants.  Finally,  after  the  battle  of 
Dyrham  in  577,  little  further  resistance  was  offered  to  the  in- 
vaders ;  and  from  that  date  England  may  be  said  to  have  been 
English  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  THE  EARLIEST  WORKS— It  was  but  a  short  time  after 
this  that  the  earliest  English  works  we  possess — Beowulf^  The 
Fight  at  Finnsbiirg,  The  Song  of  the  Traveller — were  composed. 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting  is  the  epic 
(§  262)  Beowulf.  In  its  complete  form  this  poem  probably 
dates  from  the  seventh  century  ;  but  many  of  its  songs  and 
episodes  go  back  a  good  deal  further,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  parts  of  it  were  written,  or  at  any  rate  recited^ 
by  the  English  even  before  they  left  the  Continent. 

The  story  of  Beowulf,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  isles 
of  Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  shows 
Beowulf  going  to  the  assistance  of  Hrothgar,  king  of  the  Gar- 
Danes,  whose  warriors  have  for  years  been  fiercely  attacked  in 
his  hall  Heorot,  by  Grendel,  a  monster  of  the  fens,  half-devil, 
half-man.  Hrothgar  thus  describes  to  Beowulf  their  terrible 
plight  :— 

Sorrow  is  it  in  my  heart  |  any  man  to  tell 
What  oppressions,  fierce  onslaughts,  |  in  this  Heorot  hall 
Grendel  with  his  cunning  wiles  |  in  my  land  has  wrought. 
Now  my  warrior-band  is  gone,  |  Guardians  of  the  hall, 
Fate  has  swept  them  fast  away  |  into  Grendel's  grip. 
Easily  can  God  restrain  |  the  fierce  foe's  bad  deeds  ! 
Oft  our  warriors  pledged  themselves,  |  in  carouses  drunk, 
That  they  in  the  drinking  hall  |  patiently  would  wait. 
With  the  terror  of  their  swords,  |  Grendel's  fierce  attack. 
Then  was  this  mead-hall  with  blood,  |  in  the  morning  tide, 
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Noble  hall  and  benches  all,  |  when  the  day  had  dawned, 
Covered  o'er  with  blood  from  swords  ;  ]  then  less  braves  I  ruled 
Of  the  warriors  dear  to  me,  |  whom  death  snatched  away. 
Let  us  sit  at  dinner  now,  ]  and  disclose  thy  thoughts, 
Warrior  bravest  among  men,  |  as  thy  heart  directs  !  ' 

At  night  Grendel  comes  and  devours  one  of  Beowulf's  warriors, 
but  Beowulf  catches  him  and  tears  off  his  arm,  and  the  fiend 
flees  away  to  his  home  on  the  moors  to  die.  His  mother  comes 
to  revenge  him  and  carries  off  another  warrior ;  Beowulf  follows 
her  to  her  home,  a  dark  pool,  plunges  in  after  her,  and  slays 
her  also. 

In  the  second  part  we  find  Beowulf  reigning  in  his  own  land 
for  many  years.  At  length  a  dragon  devastates  his  country; 
Beowulf  succeeds  in  slaying  him,  but  is  mortally  wounded  in 
the  contest.  The  poem  closes  with  an  account  of  his  death 
and  funeral. 

4.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  EARLY  POEMS— With    the 

exception  of  certain  short  passages  which  are  obviously  later 
additions  of  Christian  editors,  these  poems  deal  with  a  period 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England.  Their 
importance,  then,  in  addition  to  their  being  the  oldest  poems,  not 
only  in  English  but  in  any  modern  language,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  give  us  glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of  our  ancestors  at  the  time 
when  they  were  dwelling  on  the  Continent.  We  are  introduced 
to  the  king  and  queen,  with  their  faithful  thanes  around  them, 
feasting  in  the  mead-hall,  while  the  cup  is  passed  round  and  the 
gleeman  sings  just  such  lays  as  these  very  poems,  usually  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  harp. 

The  people  are  shown,  as  in  The  Fight  at  Finnsburg^  warring 
with  neighbouring  tribes,  or  as  in  Beowulf,  sailing  the  seas  in 
quest  of  adventure,  in  the  spirit  of  Raleigh  and  Drake ;  while  in 
The  Song  of  the  Traveller  we  see  the  wandering  scop  or  gleeman, 
visiting  various  chieftains  and  receiving  from  them  gifts  for  his 
songs. 

Although  no  direct  allusions  to  the  pagan  worship  of  our  fore- 

1  The  extracts  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  have  been  rendered 
in  modern  English  as  literally  as  possible. 
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fathers  appear — any  passages  containing  such  allusions  have  no 
doubt  been  suppressed  or  altered  by  the  Christian  editors — we  see 
their  belief  in  Wyrd,  the  Fate  which  rules  the  lives  of  men,  and 
their  terror  of  the  unknown,  half-supernatural  world,  in  which  are 
included  dragons,  sea-monsters,  and  creatures  of  the  fens.  Above 
all  we  have  in  Beowulf  himself  the  national  hero ;  prince  and 
warrior  and  sailor,  generous  to  all  his  thanes  and  beloved  by  them, 
despising  all  that  is  mean  and  cowardly,  and  holding  honour  as 
the  standard  by  which  life  must  be  judged. 

5.  CHRISTIANITY— In  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century 
England  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Augustine  and  his 
little  band  of  missionaries.  The  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
character  and  work  of  the  English  in  every  department  was  deep 
and  lasting,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  literature.  Nearly  all  the 
Old  English  works  after  this  period  are  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion ;  indeed,  it  would  be  safe  to 
assert  that  the  majority  are  on  religious,  if  not  actually  Christian, 
subjects.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  Christianity 
did  not  attempt  to  stamp  out  all  heathen  customs,  but  assimi- 
lated, as  far  as  possible,  such  elements  in  the  old  national  life 
as  were  good.  The  old  Germanic  ideals  of  character  and  life 
still  appear  in  the  later  poems,  sometimes  in  a  slightly  modi- 
fied form ;  thus  Wyrd,  for  example,  becomes  synonymous  with 
God,  but  is  transformed  from  being,  as  in  Beowulf,  generally 
against  men,  into  a  benevolent  spirit. 

6.  SCHOOLS  AND  LEARNING— With  Christianity  came 
also  learning :  in  theology,  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  in  what  was  then  known  of  science.  In  due  course 
monasteries  were  erected,  and  these  became  the  centres  of  learning 
in  the  land.  At  first  these  were  chiefly  in  the  South  of  England, 
having  sprung  from  Canterbury.  The  greatest  scholar  of  this  period 
(the  seventh  century)  was  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  wrote 
Latin  treatises  which  had  a  great  influence  on  his  successors, 
some  Latin  poetry,  and  some  English  poems  which  are  unfortu- 
nately lost.     No  English  literature  written  in  the  South  during 
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this  period  has,  in  fact,  survived.  In  a  few  years  the  seat  of 
learning  was  transferred  to  the  North,  probably  owing  to  the 
predominance  of  Northumbria  at  that  period.  Schools  flourished 
in  the  monasteries  connected  with  York,  Wearmouth,  Jarrow, 
and  Whitby,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  literature  about  to  be 
described  owes  its  origin.  Of  Bede,  the  greatest  scholar  of  this 
later  period,  something  will  be  said  in  the  next  chapter. 

7.  CAEDMON— Of  all  the  Old  English  poets,  we  know  the 
names  of  only  two — Caedmon  and  Cynewulf.  Caedmon  is  the 
earliest  Christian  poet  of  our  land.  Bede  tells  us  a  beautiful 
story  about  him  which  is  worth  quoting.  He  was  a  layman 
living  at  Whitby,  famed  for  its  monastery.  Until  his  old  age 
he  lacked  the  gift  of  song,  and  therefore  at  the  feasts  where  it 
was  the  custom  for  every  man  in  turn  to  play  the  harp  and  sing, 
he  was  wont  to  retire  to  the  cattle-stalls  in  shame  when  his  turn 
came  round.  One  night,  when  he  had  thus  left  the  feast,  he  fell 
asleep,  and  in  a  dream  a  figure  appeared  to  him  and  said : 
"Caedmon,  sing  me  something."  He  answered,  "I  cannot 
sing  anything;  and  for  this  reason  I  left  the  feast  and  came 
out  hither."  He  was  commanded  to  sing  of  the  Creation.  Then 
he  began  to  sing  of  the  glory  of  God,  beginning  with  this 
verse  : — 

Now  must  we  praise  the  Warden  of  Heaven, 

The  might  of  the  Maker,  the  thoughts  of  His  heart, 

The  work  of  the  Father  of  Glory,  Eternal, 

And  how  of  all  wonders  He  made  the  beginning. 

The  Holy  Creator  at  first  shaped  the  world 

For  the  use  of  mankind,  and  the  heavens  for  a  roof, 

Then  this  world  the  Guardian  of  man,  Everlasting, 

The  firm  land  for  men,  the  Almighty  Lord  made. 

Then  he  awoke  and  remembered  all  the  words  that  he  had  sung 
in  his  dream,  and  added  others  to  them.  Next  day  he  went  to 
the  town-reeve,  who  recommended  him  to  the  Abbess  Hild,  and 
she  instructed  him  in  the  story  of  the  Bible.  He  turned  it  all 
into  verse  as  he  heard  it,  beginning  with  Genesis  and  Exodus. 

We  have  poetical  paraphrases  of  the  books  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Daniel,  and  the  apocryphal  book  Judith,  and  also  a  series  of 
poems   which    has    been    called    Christ  and  Satan.      Modern 
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criticism  has  rendered  it  probable  that  of  all  these  only  a  portion 
of  the  Genesis  is  actually  Caedmon's,  and  even  that  is  uncertain ; 
but  at  any  rate  these  poems,  if  not  his,  are  by  some  of  his 
followers. 

8.  CYNEWULF  is  by  far  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Old 
English  period.  He  was  doubtless  a  Northumbrian,  and 
probably  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century. 

Of  all  the  works  which  have  been  attributed  to  Cynewulf, 
we  are  certain  of  four  :  Juliana^  Christ,  The  Fate  of  the  Apostles^ 
and  Elene,  because  he  has  signed  these  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion.  He  introduces  in  certain  passages  of  these  poems  Old 
English  signs  called  Runes,  which  form  his  name.  A  collection 
of  Riddles  is  also  generally  assigned  to  him,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  Guthlac  and  The 
Dream  of  the  Rood,  although  they  are  not  signed  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  probable  also  that  he  or  one  of  his  followers  wrote 
Andreas  and  The  Phoenix. 

His  poetry  differs  from  the  Caedmonic  poems  in  showing 
much  more  of  the  personal  element ;  although  his  poems  deal 
as  a  rule  with  some  definite  theme,  there  are  often  passages  in 
which  the  poet  applies  the  story  to  his  own  personal  life,  and 
goes  out  of  the  way  to  analyse  his  own  feelings.  Thus,  although 
we  know  nothing  directly  of  his  actual  life,  we  are  able  in- 
directly to  gather  something  from  these  personal  passages  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  poet. 

In  his  youth  he  seems  to  have  been  a  wandering  gleeman,  for 
he  speaks  in  the  Elene  of  the  treasures  which  were  given  him  by 
his  lord.  His  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  nature  and 
the  animal  world  is  shown  throughout  his  poetry,  particularly 
in  the  Riddles.  He  was  evidently,  in  his  early  years,  a  gay  and 
light-hearted  young  fellow,  not  actually  irreligious,  yet  not  over- 
burdened with  a  sensitive  conscience ;  but  in  later  years  a  change 
came  over  his  life,  due  probably  to  trouble  and  poverty,  and  he 
realised  the  aimlessness  of  his  past  life.  Henceforth  he  wrote 
only  sacred  poetry;  and  we  have  passages  in  ihQ  Juliana  and 
Christ  showing  his  remorse  and  his  determination  to  lead  a 
better  life  in  future. 
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9.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  POETRY  :— 
(i)  The  Metre  is  based  on  the  principle  of  Accent  and 
Alliteratiofi,  i.e.  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sound  at  the 
beginning  of  accented  syllables.  The  line,  which  may  contain 
any  number  of  syllables,  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  part  having  two  accented  syllables  (sometimes  only  one) 
beginning  with  the  same  consonant,  the  second  part  one  of  the 
same  nature.  If  the  accented  syllables  begin  with  vowels,  these 
are  generally  not  the  same,  but  different. 

Example  of  the  alliteration  with  consonants  (from  Andreas) : — 


Geseh  he  tha  on  j^reote 
Beornas  teadurofe, 


gmgran  sine, 
Mryhte  him 


which,  to  preserve  the  alliteration  as  far  as  possible,  we  may 

translate : — 

p"  He  saw  then  on  the  sand  j  his  disciples, 

[2  Bairns  brave  in  war,  |  Reside  him 

Example  of  alliteration  with  vowels  : — 

£ce,  dslmightig,  1  heht  his  engel  gan 

The  Eternal,  Almighty,  j  bade  his  angel  go 

(2)  Peculiarities  of  Diction  : — 

(a)  Compound  words  and  phrase-compounds,  generally  meta- 
phorical, are  frequently  used  instead  of  the  simple  name  for  an 
object  or  idea. 

Thiiswe  have  "  day-candle  "  for  suyx ;  "  ash-play  "  ior  fight ;  "  battle- 
adder  "  for  arrow  ;  "  bone-vessel  "  for  body  ;  "  breast-chamber  " 
for  heart ;    "  carry  thy  life  "  for  go,  "  sea-wood  "  for  ship. 

The  nature  of  the  language,  too,  causes  the  use  of  many  com- 
pounds where  we  should  use  phrases. 

Thus  we  have  in  single  words  "  wish-fulfilled  "  for  whose  wishes  were 
fulfilled  ;  "  wonder-event,"  "  glory-gift,"  "  heaven-stars,"  "  heart- 
secrets." 

ip)  Parallelism,  or  repetition  in  other  words,  sometimes  with 

an  additional  idea,  is  very  common.    Example  from  the  Elene : — 

Helena  said,  and  openly  spake. 
The  woman  before  the  noble  men  talked, 
Loudly  before  the  host. 
We  have  here  two  words — Helena,   the   woman — for   the  speaker  ; 

three — said,  spake,  talked — for  the  verb  ;    two — noble  men,  host  (not 

quite  the  same  meaning) — for  the  people  addressed. 
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(3)  The  Subjects  are  drawn  mainly  from  (a)  War,  (3)  the  Sea 
(c)  Religion : — 

(a)  War  is  shown  in  Beowulf  in  the  supernatural  combat,  and  in- 
cidentally in  the  narration  of  the  defeat  of  Hygelac  ;  in  the  Fight  at 
Finnsburg  ;  in  the  Elene  and  Judith  we  have  a  battle  ;  there  are 
several  short  war-poems  such  as  The  Battle  of  Maldon  and  that  of 
Brunanburgh  (in  the  Chronicle)  ;  moreover,  there  are  references 
innumerable  throughout  all  the  poetry  to  customs  and  implements 
of  war. 

(b)  The  Sea  is  an  element  in  almost  all  the  poetry.  One  poem.  The 
Seafarer,  is  almost  modern  in  its  realistic  description  of  the  sailor's 
life;  in  Beowulf,  Andreas,  and  Elene  we  have  voyages;  even  in  the 
Caedmonic  Biblical  poems  the  poet  cannot  conceal  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  sea. 

(c)  Religion  is  represented  in  almost  all  the  poets  from  Caedmon  ; 
indeed,  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  Caedmonic  and  Cynewulfian 
poems  (except  the  Riddles). 

Further,  we  may  add  that  a  note  of  sadness — the  elegiac  spirit 
— runs  through  most  of  this  early  poetry.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
life  is  full  of  trouble,  that  IVyrd  is  hard  on  men ;  that  they  strive 
after  the  unattainable,  or  lose  the  good  they  have.  Some  of  the 
minor  poems,  such  as  TAe  Wanderer  or  The  Husband's  Message^ 
are  pathetic  laments  for  something  lost ;  we  are  frequently  meet- 
ing with  the  feeling  in  Beowulf  \  whilst  a  Christian  modification 
— born  of  repentance  for  sin — is  ever  present  in  the  poems  of 
Cynewulf. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  I 

1.  What  do  we  learn  from  Old  English  poetry  about  the  lives  and 
customs  of  our  forefathers  before  they  became  Christians  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  one  Old  English  poet,  mentioning  his  works, 
with  a  short  note  describing  one  of  them. 

3.  What  effects  did  the  introduction  of  Christianity  have  on  the 
subjects  and  nature  of  Old  English  literature  ? 

4.  Illustrate  from  the  passages  quoted  and  translated  in  this  chapter 
three  respects  in  which  Old  English  poetry  and  Modern  English  poetry 
are  different,  and  three  respects  in  which  they  resemble  each  other. 


CHAPTER  II 

OLD  ENGLISH  PROSE 

10.  T7  ARLY  LITERATURE  -  In  England,  as  in  other 
X_L/  countries,  poetry  was  written  long  before  prose.  Our 
ancestors  loved  to  hear  tales  of  their  heroes,  of  their  wars,  of  their 
religion ;  these  were  generally  recited,  as  has  been  observed,  fre- 
quently to  the  accompaniment  of  music.  Written  work  of  any 
kind  would  have  appealed  to  few  people,  as  the  majority  of  the 
nation  could  not  read.  It  was  only  after  a  time  that  scholars 
took  the  trouble  to  preserve  such  poems  as  they  thought  best 
by  writing  them  down. 

Any  prose  that  was  written  at  that  time  was  in  Latin.  Unlike 
the  poetry,  it  was  not  intended  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  man ; 
it  was  written  by  scholars  for  scholars,  all  of  whom,  not  only  in 
England  but  throughout  all  Europe,  understood  Latin.  More- 
over, most  of  the  writers  considered  their  native  tongue  far  too 
rude  an  instrument  for  subtle  thought  and  careful  logic. 

11.  BEDE — It  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  was  one  writer 
of  English  prose — the  Venerable  Bede — before  800,  although  his 
English  work,  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  is  lost  and  is 
known  to  us  only  through  others.  He  was  born  in  673  in  Northum- 
bria,  the  home  of  learning  at  that  time,  and  he  studied  and  wrote 
in  the  monastery  of  Jarrow.  Most  of  his  celebrated  and  scholarly 
work  on  history,  science,  theology,  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds, 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  interests  us  mainly  because  Alfred 
afterwards  translated  a  large  portion  of  it  into  English.  The 
influence  of  his  scholarship  upon  the  thought  of  succeeding 
generations  was  very  great.  Few  English  prose  writers  up  to, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  after,  the  Norman  Conquest  fail  to 
show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  works. 
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One  of  his  disciples,  Cuthbert,  gives  us  a  beautiful  account  of 
his  death.  He  had  nearly  finished  the  translation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  summoned  his  disciples  that  he  might  dictate  the  last 
chapter.  Towards  evening  the  boy  who  wrote  his  translation 
said :  "  Dear  Master,  there  is  yet  one  sentence  unwritten."  He 
answered  :  "  Write  quickly."  When  told  that  it  was  finished  he 
said  :  "  It  is  well ;  you  have  said  the  truth  ;  it  is  ended."  Then, 
after  singing  the  "Gloria,"  the  Father  of  English  Learning  passed 
away. 

Bede  left  behind  him  a  band  of  disciples,  who  for  a  time 
carried  on  his  work  and  influence;  but  a  generation  after  his 
death  internal  dissensions  caused  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
Northumbria  and  its  learning.  The  conquest  and  almost  total 
destruction  of  Northumbria  by  the  Danes  put  an  end  to  all 
literary  activity  in  the  North.  But  the  spirit  of  learning  there 
fostered  reappeared  once  more  when  peace  came,  this  time  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex. 

12.  ALFRED — The  character  and  work  of  King  Alfred  have 
deservedly  won  admiration  from  all  Englishmen.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  helping  his  brother  Aethelred  to  withstand  the  Danish 
invasions;  and  in  871,  on  the  death  of  that  king,  he  was  called 
upon  to  face  the  Danish  peril  at  its  height,  and  he  reigned  till  his 
death  in  901.  His  endurance,  bravery,  self-sacrifice,  and  skill,  his 
foundation  of  the  Navy,  his  revision  of  the  laws,  and  his  good 
government,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  known  to  all.  He  desired,  in 
his  own  words,  "  to  leave  to  the  men  who  come  after  a  remem- 
brance of  me  in  good  works."  Perhaps  his  desire  was  fulfilled 
most  of  all  in  the  impulse  he  gave  to  literature  and  education. 

He  found  England  in  an  appalling  state  of  ignorance.  In  his 
preface  to  the  translation  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  he  says  : — 

To  such  an  extent  had  learning  decayed  in  England  that  there  were 
few  south  of  the  Humber  who  could  interpret  in  English  their  service- 
books  or  translate  even  a  passage  from  Latin  into  English  ;  and  I 
think  that  they  were  not  many  beyond  the  Humber.  So  few  were 
there  that  I  cannot  remember  one  single  man  south  of  the  Thames, 
when  I  came  to  the  throne.  ^ 

Alfred  therefore  determined  to  educate  his  people,  and  for  this 
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purpose  called  around  him  the  few  scholars  in  England  and  Wales, 

and  invited  others  from  abroad,  and  these  established  schools  all 

over  the  country.     Moreover,  he  himself,  finding  a  scarcity  of 

books,  translated  various  Latin  works  into  English  and  supervised 

the  translation  of  others.     In  the  work  quoted  above  he  says  : — 

It  seems  good  to  me,  if  you  agree,  that  we  should  also  translate  some 
books  which  are  most  needful  for  all  men  to  know  into  the  tongue  which 
we  all  understand,  and  let  us  do  this,  as  easily  we  may  with  God's 
help,  if  we  have  peace,  so  that  all  the  free-born  youth  in  England  who 
have  the  means,  may  apply  themselves  to  them  and  be  set  to  learn 
when  there  is  no  other  urgent  call  upon  them,  till  they  can  first  of 
all  read  English  ;  then  they  may  study  Latin  further  as  they  desire 
according  to  their  estate. 

He  was  helped  in  his  noble  and  patriotic  work  chiefly  by  Arch- 
bishop Plegmund,  Bishop  Asser,  and  the  priests  Grimbold  and 
John. 

His  translations  included  the  finest  works  at  his  disposal  in 
history,  philosophy,  and  religion :  they  were,  as  a  rule,  not  quite 
literal,  but,  where  necessary  to  his  readers,  of  an  explanatory 
nature.  They  included  Orosius'  History  of  the  Worlds  a  rather 
uncritical  universal  history  much  valued  at  that  time;  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  England^  a  standard  book  among  the 
scholars  of  the  day ;  Boethius'  Consolation  of  Philosophy^  the 
handbook  of  philosophy  and  ethics  both  before  Alfred  and  for 
many  centuries  after  him ;  and  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care^  on  the 
ideal  priest's  life  and  training — the  kind  of  book  most  necessary 
for  the  clergy  of  that  time.  He  was  also  probably  responsible, 
to  what  extent  we  do  not  know,  for  part  of  the  Old  English 
Chronicle,  of  which  something  will  be  said  in  §  15. 

In  the  latter  work  his  death  is  referred  to  in  the  following  entry  : — 

901.  In  this  year  died  Alfred,  son  of  Aethelwulf,  six  nights  before 
All  Saints'  Day.  He  was  king  over  all  England,  except  the  part  which 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Danes  ;  and  he  held  the  kingdom  for  thirty 
years  less  a  half.     And  then  Edward  his  son  came  to  the  throne. 

13.  RELIGIOUS  PROSE— The  impulse  which  Alfred  had 
given  to  learning  was  not  immediately  followed  up  by  his  suc- 
cessors. A  century  later,  however,  a  great  revival  in  Church  life 
took  place  under  the  leadership  of  the  energetic  Dunstan,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Aethelwald,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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The  result  of  their  work,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  was 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  religious  prose  works.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  a  series  of  Sermons,  known  as  the  Blickling 
Homilies,  from  the  place  where  the  MS.  containing  them  was 
discovered  ;  these  are  mainly  exhortations  to  repentance,  with 
the  ever-present  idea  of  the  nearness  of  the  end  of  the  world. 

Aelfric,  who  afterwards  became  Abbot  of  Eynsham,  was 
brought  up  in  the  monastic  school-  of  Aethelwald,  and  began  to 
write  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  His  style  is 
modelled  on  that  of  Alfred,  and  he  shows  in  all  his  work  a 
union  of  deep  theological  learning  with  practical  common  sense. 
He  translated  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  chief 
original  works  consisted  of  a  series  of  about  eighty  Homilies  on 
the  Feasts  of  the  Church's  year,  and  The  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
written  in  a  half-poetical  prose,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
alliteration. 

At  about  the  same  time  also,  Wulfstan,  Archbishop  of  York, 
wrote  a  number  of  Homilies,  the  chief  of  which — his  Address 
to  the  English  (1012) — gives  a  terrible  picture  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  and  exhorts  the  people  to  repentance  for  their 
irreligion  and  wicked  lives,  which  are  the  cause  of  their 
troubles. 

14.  THE  FIRST  ROMANCE— Not  very  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  there  appeared  a  Romance,  or  tale,  called 
Apollonius  of  Tyre,  which  was  derived  from  a  late  Greek  original 
through  a  Latin  translation.  The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  English 
work  are  not  great,  but  it  is  interesting  as  being  the  forerunner 
of  the  long  series  of  romances  in  which  the  Middle  Ages 
delighted.  The  story  tells  of  the  adventures  of  Apollonius, 
King  of  Tyre.  Owing  to  persecution  by  Antiochus  of  Antioch 
he  has  fled  from  Tyre  and  is  shipwrecked  on  the  coasts  of 
Cyrene,  where,  by  his  wonderful  skill  in  swimming,  games,  and 
music,  he  is  received  with  favour  by  the  king,  and  eventually 
marries  the  latter's  daughter.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  he  returns  with  his  wife  to  his  home,  where,  after 
many  adventures,  they  reign  as  king  and  queen. 
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15.  THE  ENGLISH  CHRONICLE  is  the  most  original, 
and  in  parts  the  finest,  of  all  Old  English  prose.  It  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  earliest  attempt  at  history,  and  its  entries 
cover  the  period  from  legendary  times  to  1154.  It  was  written 
by  various  hands  from  time  to  time  at  one  or  more  of  the 
monasteries.  The  early  entries  are  as  a  rule  not  much  more 
than  lists  of  names,  though  under  the  date  755  occurs  the  story 
of  Cynewulf  and  Cyneheard,  which  is  told  in  so  rough  a  manner 
that  it  was  probably  written  soon  after  the  event.  The  import- 
ance of  the  Chronicle,  both  from  an  historical  and  a  literary 
point  of  view,  begins  with  the  entries  shortly  before  Alfred's 
reign,  and  these  were  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  king  if  not 
actually  written  by  him.  The  graphic  descriptions  of  his  wars 
with  the  Danes  are  unsurpassed  in  Old  English  prose.  Thus 
under  the  date  885  we  have  : — 

885.  In  this  year  the  enemy's  army  before-mentioned  divided  into  two, 
the  one  part  going  east,  the  other  to  Rochester,  and  they  surrounded  the 
castle  and  made  another  fortress  around  themselves.  They  [the  English], 
however,  defendegl  the  castle  until  Alfred  came  out  with  his  army  ; 
then  went  the  enemy  to  their  ships  and  abandoned  that  work.  And 
they  were  there  deprived  of  their  horses,  and  soon  in  the  same  summer 
they  departed  over  the  sea.  And  in  the  same  year  Alfred  the  King 
sent  a  navy  to  East  Anglia  ;  as  soon  as  they  came  to  Stourmouth, 
they  met  16  ships  of  pirates  and  fought  with  them,  and  seized  all 
the  ships  and  slew  the  men  ;  and  when  they  were  turning  homeward 
with  their  booty,  they  came  upon  a  great  navy  of  the  pirates  and 
fought  with  them  on  the  same  da\'',  and  the  Danes  were  victorious. 

The  entries  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Athelstan  main- 
tain a  high  level  both  in  style  and  in  interest;  and  under  937, 
the  chronicler  introduces  a  remarkably  fine  war-poem  on  the 
Battle  of  Brunanburgh.  After  this,  several  other  poems  of  less 
merit  occur  in  the  midst  of  prose  entries.  At  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  entries  become  scanty,  ceasing  altogether  at  the 
death  of  Stephen. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  II 

1.  What  effects  did  the  work  of  Alfred  have  on  the  learning  and 
literature  of  England  ? 

2.  Mention  Alfred's  chief  works,  and  write  a  note  on  one  of  them, 

3.  What  were  the  chief  religious  works  of  this  period  ?  Mention 
their  general  characteristics. 

4.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  English  Chronicle.  Why  is  it  an 
important  work  ? 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD 

16.  'T^HE  TRANSITION  PERIOD  begins  with  the  Norman 
X  Conquest  in  1066  and  extends  over  nearly  three 
centuries.  During  this  period  we  find  a  gradual  change  coming 
over  the  nation,  language,  and  mode  of  thought,  due  to  the 
blending  of  the  English  and  Norman  elements  of  the  race.  The 
English  literature  of  that  period — particularly  of  the  first  two 
centuries — is  scanty ;  what  there  is,  shows,  as  we  should  expect, 
a  gradual  transition  from  that  described  in  the  two  previous 
chapters  to  the  work  of  Chaucer,  in  which  is  represented  the 
final  union  of  the  two  elements. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  what  this  Norman  element  in  the 
nation  and  language  really  was. 

17.  THE  NORMANS  were  a  race  who,  as  their  name  shows, 
were  of  Northern  origin,  and  therefore  akin  to  the  Enghsh. 
They  had  descended  as  pirates  on  the  coasts  of  France,  just  as 
our  ancestors  on  those  of  England.  The  results  of  their  con- 
quest of  the  northern  part  of  France  were,  however,  in  general, 
different  from  those  of  the  English  conquest  of  this  island. 
While  the  English  had  made  the  conquered  land  thoroughly 
English,  pressing  westward  the  original  inhabitants,  the  Normans 
had  settled  down  among  their  opponents  and  gradually  adopted 
their  language  and  religion  as  well  as  many  of  their  laws  and 
customs.  Moreover,  instead  of  being  cut  off  by  the  barrier  of 
the  ocean  from  learning,  as  our  forefathers  were,  the  Normans 
had  been  able  to  receive  the  best  learning  and  education  that 
Europe  could  teach  them,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  of  England,  among  the  most  cultured 
races  of  Europe. 

»4 
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18.  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST— These  Normans,  related 
by  blood  to  the  English,  but  French  in  language  and  customs, 
led  an  expedition  in  which  many  other  adventurers  from  Central 
France  joined,  to  invade  England  in  1066 ;  and  after  a  few  years 
they  became  masters  of  the  whole  of  England.  The  results  of 
this  Conquest  on  the  whole  of  the  national  life  were  far-reaching. 
The  Normans  established  their  own  system  of  government — a 
modification  of  the  continental  Feudal  System — and  introduced 
into  this  country  their  customs,  laws,  and  language.  All  the 
highest  posts  in  Church  and  State  were  given  to  Norman  ecclesi- 
astics and  barons,  and  the  English,  for  many  years,  dwelt  as  a 
dependent  race  in  their  own  land.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Conquest  was  good  for  England.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
country  had  suffered  from  internal  dissensions  consequent  on 
weak  government,  and  the  educational  system  inaugurated  by 
King  Alfred  and  revived  by  Dunstan  had  fallen  into  decay.  The 
English  clergy,  in  those  days  the  sole  instructors  of  the  people, 
were  little  better  as  regards  education,  and  probably  worse  as 
regards  morals,  than  they  had  been  when  Alfred  came  to  the 
throne;  the  Normans  who  took  their  places  were,  as  a  rule, 
educated  and  pious  men.  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  successive 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  were  two  of  the  finest  scholars  in 
Europe,  and  their  characters  were  as  high  as  their  attainments. 

19.  RESULTS  ON  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE— For  many  years  it  appeared  as  though  the  English 
language  would  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  language  of  the 
conquerors.  For  more  than  two  centuries  Norman-French  was, 
indeed,  the  only  recognised  language  of  the  country;  it  was 
spoken  by  the  King  and  Court  and  used  in  all  government 
affairs  and  in  the  law-courts.  Yet  the  English  people  all  along 
refused  to  accept  French  for  conversational  purposes;  and  the 
Norman  barons  in  their  intercourse  with  their  English  tenants 
needed  a  certain  amount  of  English.  As  a  consequence,  most  of 
the  literature  for  the  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest  was  in 
French,  or,  in  the  case  of  learned  works,  in  Latin. 

This  work  does  not  concern  us  here,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
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influenced  succeeding  English  writers.  Much  contemporary  his- 
tory of  value  was  written  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  Gerald  du  Barri,  and  others,  mainly  in  Latin.  Out 
of  this  historical  work  grew  something  less  reliable  historically, 
but  far  more  interesting — the  Romance,  or  legendary  tale. 

Geoffry  of  Monmouth  wrote  in  Latin  the  story  of  King  Arthur 
from  Welsh  legends  and  traditions,  and  his  work  was  translated 
into  French ;  many  Breton  legends,  such  as  those  concerning 
Merlin,  Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  Gawayne  were  added,  and  finally, 
the  religious  element — the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail— was  skil- 
fully woven  into  the  romantic  cycle. 

Other  cycles  of  Romance  on  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  and 
Troy  were  similarly  composed. 

All  these  are  important,  owing  to  their  influence  on  later 
English  literature.  The  whole  series  of  Arthurian  legends,  in 
particular,  formed  the  subject-matter  for  many  poets  and  prose 
writers,  of  whom  Malory  and  Tennyson  are  the  most  notable, 
while  Chaucer  himself  used  the  Troy-cycle. 

English  literature,  however,  had  not  entirely  died  out.  The 
Chronicle,  as  we  have  seen,  was  continued  until  1154,  and  a  few 
unimportant  poems  like  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred — a  collection  of 
wise  sayings  ascribed  to  the  great  King — and  a  homily  called  the 
Moral  Poem,  were  written  shortly  after  the  latter  date.  But 
there  is  nothing  really  important  until  we  come  to  the  work  of 
Layamon  and  Orm. 

20.  LAYAMON  is  the  first  of  our  English  Romance  writers 
excepting  the  author  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  (§  14).  About  the 
year  1205,  he  wrote  a  poem  called  The  Brut,  a  version  of  the 
great  Arthurian  legend,  based  on  Wace's  (French)  Brut.  In  the 
beginning  he  says  of  himself: — 

There  was  a  priest  in  the  land,  Layamon  called, 
He  was  Leovenath's  son,  may  God  bless  him  ! 
It  came  into  his  mind,  and  in  his  chief  thoughts, 
That  he  would  of  England  the  noble  deeds  tell  ; 
What  they  were  called,  and  whence  they  came, 
Who  the  English  land  first  possessed. 

He  was  attracted  by  the  stories  woven  by  Norman  authors. 
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Latin  and  French  around  the  Hfe  of  the  mythical  British  King 
Arthur;  and,  living  as  he  did  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  a  good 
deal  of  oral  tradition  must  also  have  come  to  him  from  that 
land. 

Layamon's  work  is  important  as  marking  the  first  stage  in  the 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new.  As  the  pioneer  of  a  new  form 
of  English  poetry — the  Romance — he  opened  up  a  whole  field 
for  the  imagination  of  the  people,  English  and  Norman,  concern- 
ing the  land  which  they,  in  common,  inhabited.  In  tone  and 
style  his  poem  is  in  accordance  with  Old  English  poetry,  rather 
than  with  its  French  original.  Less  than  a  hundred  French 
words  appear  in  the  16,000  lines  to  which  the  poem  extends; 
yet  already  many  of  the  Old  English  inflections  have  been 
dropped  or  weakened.  Alliteration  is  the  principle  on  which  his 
metrical  system  is  based ;  but  it  is  far  less  rigidly  carried  out  than 
in  Old  English,  and  traces  of  the  Norman  system  of  Rhyme  are 
to  be  found. 

21.  ORM — About  ten  years  later,  a  rather  remarkable  religious 
poem  appeared.     Its  author  says  : — 

This  book  is  called  Ormulum 
For  that  Orm  it  wrote. 

His  work  may  be  described  as  a  religious  handbook ;  it  is  a 
poetical  version  of  the  gospel  for  each  day  of  the  year,  followed, 
in  each  case,  by  an  explanatory  homily.  Only  a  portion — some 
10,000  lines — of  this  long  work  is  extant.  The  author's  religion  is 
that  of  the  simple  country  English  priest ;  he  describes  the  ideal 
monk  just  as  he  was  in  these  earliest  and  best  days  of  monastic 
life.  His  style  is  often  dull  and  verbose,  but  his  evident  earnest- 
ness and  precision  partly  compensate  for  these  defects. 

In  language  and  metre,  his  work  marks  the  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new.  Alliteration  is  dropped,  though  there  is  no 
rhyme;  the  metre  is  similar  to  the  French,  and  later  English, 
ballads ;  inflections  have  partially  lapsed ;  the  construction,  on 
the  whole,  is  much  more  modern  than  in  Layamon.  Yet  there 
are  hardly  any  French  words  in  the  whole  poem. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  work  is  its  spelling;  the  author 
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endeavours — doubtless  because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
language — to  employ  a  kind  of  phonetic  system  of  spelling,  by 
doubling  any  consonant  which  follows  a  short  vowel.  This 
produces  a  grotesque  effect  to  the  eye :  thus  the  lines  above 
translated  were  in  the  original : — 

Thiss  boc  is  nemmnedd  Orrmulum 
Forrthi  thatt  Orrm  itt  wrohht 

22.  THE  ANCREN  RIWLE  or  Rule  of  Anchoresses  (i.e. 
Nuns)  is  the  most  important  prose  work  of  the  times  of  Layamon 
and  Orm.  It  was  written  by  some  priest — perhaps  a  bishop — for 
three  young  nuns  who  dwelt  alone  in  a  cloister,  explaining  how 
they  should  rule  their  lives  so  as  to  avoid  temptation.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  educated,  high-minded  man,  written  in  simple  English, 
full  of  allegory  drawn  from  religion.  Its  author  shows  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  and  Latin,  and  evidently  knows  that  his 
readers  are  similarly  well  equipped,  for  he  introduces  French 
words  and  expressions  into  his  work,  and  often  leaves  Latin 
quotations  untranslated. 

23.  ROMANCES— After  the  example  set  by  Layamon,  the 
translation,  or  rather  adaptation,  of  Romances — chiefly  from  the 
French — became  frequent.  There  are  English  versions  of  Floriz 
and  Blancheflur^     Williaju   of  Pakrne,    Sir    Tristrem^    Guy   of 

Warwick^  and  Bevis  of  Hamtoun.  Of  the  earlier  attempts,  two 
of  the  most  popular  were  those  of  King  Horn  and  Havelok^ 
which  were  most  probably  originally  Danish  stories. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  perhaps  even  a  few  years  after 
1350,  there  appeared  a  writer  of  genius,  far  above  the  authors 
of  the  above-mentioned  romances.  We  do  not  know  his  name, 
and  we  can  only  gather  a  little  about  him  from  his  works.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  author  of  the  romance  of  Sir 
Gaivayne  and  the  Greene  Knight  also  wrote  the  poems  The  Pearly 
Cleanness^  and  Patience.  He  was  evidently  well  read  in  theo- 
logical and  secular  literature,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  nobility  of  the  time.  Like  Cynewulf,  he 
shows  a  deep  knowledge  of  nature  in  all  her  moods,  as  is  evinced 
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by  his  vivid  descriptions  of  the  sea,  the  forest,  the  mountainous 
country,  in  different  seasons  and  under  various  conditions. 

Sir  Gaivayne  and  the  Greene  Knight,  which,  founded  on  one 
ot  the  French  Arthurian  romances,  tells  of  the  adventures  of 
Gawayne,  a  nephew  of  King  Arthur,  is  as  artistic  a  piece  of 
composition  as  we  have  yet  met.  It  is  skilfully  divided  into  four 
cantos,  each  of  which  deals  with  a  separate  part  of  the  adventures, 
and  each  canto  is  composed  of  stanzas  which  consist  of  a  number 
of  long  alliterative  unrhymed  lines,  followed  by  five  short  rhymed 
lines. 

The  Pearl  is  a  lovely  poem  telling  of  a  father's  sorrow  for  his 
dearly  loved  daughter — the  Pearl — who  has  died  at  an  early  age* 
He  is  comforted  by  a  vision  in  which  he  sees  his  daughter  among 
the  angels  in  heaven. 

Cleanness  and  Patience  are  poems  illustrating  those  virtues 
from  the  Old  Testament. 

24.  RHYMING  CHRONICLES— In  another  direction,  the 
work  of  Layamon  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  poetical  histories.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  Rhyming  Chronicle  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  written  about  1298.  It  begins  with 
legendary  times  and  goes  down  to  Edward  I. 

The  latter  part  of  Henry  III.'s  reign  is  full,  evidently  from 
personal  knowledge.  Besides  the  mere  historical  groundwork 
the  poet  adds  moral  and  patriotic  reflections,  such  as  the  praise 
of  his  own  land  and  a  description  of  its  wonders. 

He  was  followed,  in  1338,  by  Robert  of  Brunne,  whose  work 
is  noteworthy,  as  it  contains  a  very  large  number  of  French 
elements  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  written. 

25.  RELIGIOUS  WORKS— From  the  Romances  and  Chron- 
icles following  up  the  work  of  Layamon  we  turn  to  the  Religious 
works  following  up  the  work  of  Orm  and  the  Ancren  Riwle. 
There  are  various  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  alliterative  poetry  and 
poetical  prose,  hymns  to  the  Virgin — whose  cult  was  at  that 
time  becoming  very  prominent — and  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms.    Among  other  religious  works  the  most  important  are  the 
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Cursor  Mimdi,  the  Pricke  of  Conscience^  the  Handfyng 
and  a  prose  work,  the  Ayenbite  of  Imvit. 

26.  THE  OWL  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE,  written  about 
1280  by  an  unknown  author,  is  an  important  poem  standing  by 
itself.  It  describes  a  controversy  between  the  two  birds,  each 
attacking  the  character  and  actions  of  the  other.  The  nightingale 
stands  for  youth  and  life  and  song  and  pleasure,  whilst  the  owl 
takes  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  old  age,  asceticism,  and 
sobriety. 

Unlike  most  of  the  Romances  and  religious  poems   of  the 

period,  this  poem  is  not  a  translation   or  an  imitation,   but    is 

quite  original,  though  the  type  of  the  poem  is  adapted  from  the 

French  debats  or  disputes.     It  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  written  in 

rhyming  eight-syllabled  couplets,  thus  : — 

"  Owl,  thou  askest  me,"  said  she, 
"  If  aught  else  is  known  to  me, 
But  to  sing  in  summer-tide 
And  bring  blessings  far  and  wide." 

The  author  probably  intended  the  poem  to  be  allegorical,  for 
several  passages  are  a  kind  of  satire  on  the  Church. 

A  more  direct  satire  of  this  period  is  The  Land  of  Cockaygne, 
which,  ostensibly  describing  the  land  of  idleness,  fiercely  attacks 
the  luxury  of  the  monks. 

27.  SONGS — A  number  of  ballads  and  songs  appeared  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  period.  Some,  like  those  on  Robin  Hood, 
were  connected  with  native  traditions  ;  others  were  love-songs, 
imitated  from  the  French ;  others  were  religious  lyrics.  There 
is  one  patriotic  war-poem  on  the  Battle  of  Lewes. 

Lawrence  Minot  was  the  most  prominent  patriotic  ballad- 
writer  of  the  period  .  His  ten  poems  deal  with  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.  in  Scotland  and  France,  covering  the  period  1333- 
1352.  He  may  be  described  as  the  first  of  our  "Jingo"  poets. 
The  following  verse  will  show  his  style  and  metre,  in  which  he 
combines  rhyme  and  alliteration  :  — 

Horses  strong  remained  still 
Beside  Crecy  upon  the  green. 
Sir  Philip  wanted  all  his  will. 
That  was  in  his  appearance  seen. 
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With  spear  and  shield  and  helmets  sheen, 
The  Boar  then  durst  they  not  abide. 
Bohemia's  king  was  proud  and  keen, 
But  there  he  left  both  play  and  pride. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  III 

1.  Explain  carefully  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  (a)  on  our 
language,  {b)  on  our  literature,  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  work  of  Layamon  or  Orm,  and  show  in 
what  respects  it  differs  from  Old  English  poetry. 

3.  Write  notes  on  :  (a)  one  religious  work,  {b)  one  historical  work, 
(c)  one  romance,  of  this  period,  excluding  the  work  of  Lavamon  and 
Orm. 

4.  What  signs  of  originality  and  promise  for  the  future  are  there  in 
this  period  ? 


CHAPTER   IV 

LANGLAND  AND  WYCLIF 

28.  T7  UROPEAN  LITERATURE,  during  the  twelfth  and 
XZ1>  thirteenth  centuries,  possesses  as  a  rule  a  general 
character.  Much  of  it  was  written  in  the  universal  language, 
Latin  \  and  what  is  vernacular  shows  few  national  characteristics. 
The  subjects  are  chiefly  Romance,  Allegory,  and  Religion,  united 
in  the  usual  and  conventional  methods ;  and  even  the  metre  is, 
generally  speakings  the  same.  Any  work  in  prose  or  poetry  in 
English  might,  indeed,  except  for  the  language  in  which  it 
appears,  have  been  the  work  of  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman. 

This  was  largely  the  result  of  the  principles  on  which  all 
European  society  of  that  period  was  based,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Feudalism  and  Catholicism.  During  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  that  both  these  principles  were,  owing  to  various 
causes,  losing  their  vitality ;  and  we  also  find  a  new  spirit  of 
learning,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  this  and  partly  of  the  decay 
of  Feudalism,  new  ideas  about  Liberty. 

29.  DECAY  OF  FEUDALISM— The  old  Feudal  System, 
by  which  every  man,  from  the  humblest  peasant  to  the  premier 
baron,  owned  fealty  and  service  to  his  lord,  was  fast  dying.  It 
had  been  kept  alive  for  a  time  by  the  Crusades,  and  the  outward 
forms  were  still  preserved  for  some  time  in  all  the  tenets  of 
chivalry.  But  such  a  system,  admirably  suited  to  the  Norman 
and  Saxon  organizations,  found  no  place  for  the  rising  middle 
classes — chiefly  merchants  and  tradesmen — who  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  who  were  neither 
lords  nor  vassals  of  other  men. 

Moreover,  even  among  the  courtiers  and  higher  nobility, 
Feudalism    was    more    nominal  than    real :    laws,    such   as   that 
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of  Henry  II.  on  Scutage,  or  money-payment  instead  of  military 
service,  struck  blow  after  blow  at  its  foundations.  The  conflict 
between  the  decaying  Feudalism  and  the  new  class  distinctions 
of  society  is  illustrated  in  many  of  the  works  of  the  14th  century. 

30.  WEAKENING  OF  CATHOLICISM —  The  Church, 
hitherto  supreme  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  was  gradually 
losing  ground.  Dissensions  within  the  fold,  such  as  that  which 
caused  the  banishment  of  a  Pope  to  Avignon,  weakened  her 
temporal  power;  and,  consequent  perhaps  on  the  loss  of 
authority,  came  a  good  deal  of  moral  corruption  and  licence. 
The  noble  work  of  the  earlier  friars  deepened  and  quickened 
religious  zeal  among  the  poorer  and  ignorant  classes,  and  drew 
them  closer  to  religion.  But  when,  in  later  days,  the  lives  of 
these  friars  were,  in  many  instances,  no  longer  in  conformity 
with  their  teaching,  and  when  bribery,  corruption,  and  moral 
laxity  seemed  common  in  all  departments  of  Church  life,  implicit 
obedience  in  thought  and  deed  could  no  longer  be  expected 
from  the  laity,  educated  or  ignorant.  Thus  came  the  Lollard 
movement,  originated  by  the  preaching  and  writings  of  Wyclif; 
and  the  same  ideas  run  through  the  work  of  Langland. 

31.  POLITICAL  LIBERTY— The  completion  of  the  national 
unity  after  the  loss  of  Normandy  had  an  immediate  result  in 
wresting  the  Great  Charter  from  a  tyrannous  king ;  and  this  was 
but  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  political  liberty.  Simon  de 
Montfort  propounded  a  scheme  of  popular  government  from 
which  arose  our  Parliament,  and  this  Parliament  gradually  won 
more  and  more  privileges  from  the  monarchy,  especially  when  the 
sovereign  needed  money  for  wars  like  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

The  poverty  and  misery  caused  by  the  heavy  taxation  for  the 
French  wars,  and  by  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  Black  Death, 
carried  the  ideas  of  liberty  still  further,  and  produced  revolts 
like  those  of  Wat  Tyler,  although  the  very  excesses  of  such 
revolts  caused  a  temporary  reaction.  The  misery  and  oppression 
of  the  people  and  the  vices  of  the  Church  are  the  themes  on 
which  the  work  of  Langland  is  built. 

3^.  LEARNING— Amid  the  recklessness  and  discontent  of 
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the  age,  the  minds  of  many  scholars  of  Europe  were  turned,  in 
their  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils,  to  the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome — to  Aristotle,  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  in 
particular — and  a  new  interest  was  thus  awakened  in  such  works. 
The  result  of  such  study  was  first  apparent  in  Italy,  whose  golden 
age  of  literature,  including  the  work  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and 
Petrarch,  was  now  dawning.  The  result  in  France  was  apparent 
in  a  work  of  great  merit — the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 

In  England,  the  effect  of  this  classical  learning  was  more 
indirect  than  direct.  It  tended  to  do  away  with,  or  very  greatly 
to  modify,  the  old  abstract  scholastic  education  given  by  the 
Church,  and  to  turn  men's  thoughts  to  a  direct  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  man  and  nature.  Moreover,  it  was  not  the 
classics  themselves,  as  much  as  the  works  of  Italy  and  France 
above  mentioned,  which  had  so  important  an  influence  on  the 
poets  to  be  presently  considered,  particularly  on  Chaucer. 

33.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  — The  completion  of 
national  unity  already  referred  to  (§  31)  had  an  important  effect 
on  the  language  of  the  country.  Though  for  some  time  after 
the  death  of  John  French  remained  the  language  of  the  upper 
classes,  English  was  gradually  gaining  ground,  and,  by  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  emerged  triumphant,  and 
was  recognised  shortly  afterwards  as  the  language  of  the  Law 
Courts  and  Parliament,  and  of  the  country  generally.  The  new 
English,  however,  differed  considerably  from  the  old;  in  two 
respects,  particularly,  it  was  a  great  improvement  on  it.  The 
grammar  had  become  simplified  by  the  loss  of  inflections,  begun 
even  before  the  Conquest,  and  gradually  completed  during  this 
period;  and  the  vocabulary  was  enriched  by  borrowings  from 
French — words  dealing  chiefly  with  feudalism,  religion,  hunting, 
and  home-life. 

The  new  tongue — generally  called  Middle  English — was  not 
very  different  from  the  language  of  to-day,  except  for  the  usual 
modifications  and  enlargements  which  come  with  time;  and  it 
was  fixed  and  standardised  in  a  form  based  on  the  East-Midland 
dialect  by  the  work  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
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34.  LANGLAND,  the  author  of  The  Vision  concerning  Piers 
Plowman^  is  an  important  figure  in  English  hterature.  Next  to 
Chaucer,  he  was  probably  more  widely  read,  and  exercised  a 
greater  influence,  than  any  other  writer  for  more  than  a  century. 
Two  works,  The  Plowman's  Tale  and  Peres  the  Plowman's  Crede, 
written  shortly  after  by  an  imitator,  testify  to  his  popularity. 
What  we  know  about  him  with  certainty  is  gathered  from  his 
poem.  He  plays  on  his  name,  William  Langland,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Cynewulf,  thus  : — 

I  have  lived  in  the  land,  quoth  I,  my  name  is  long  Will. 

He  was  born  about  1330  in  the  West  Midlands,  probably  in 
Shropshire,  and  had  the  education  of  a  priest.  He  knew  French 
and  Latin  ;  he  appears  to  have  read  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  and 
mentions  many  classical  Latin  writers,  though  he  does  not  show 
that  he  had  read  their  works.  But  the  work  with  which, 
naturally,  he  was  most  familiar,  was  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  everywhere  quotes. 

From  the  poem  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  married ;  if 
this  is  a  correct  inference,  it  explains  why  he  did  not  take  full 
orders  in  the  Church. 

From  his  home  he  migrated  to  London,  with  which  he  shows 
an  intimate  acquaintance,  mentioning,  among  other  places, 
Westminster,  Cheapside  and  Shoreditch,  and  describing  the 
sharp  practices  of  the  merchants  of  that  city ;  and  if  we  take  a 
line  of  his  poem  literally,  he  had  a  house  in  Cornhill.  There 
he  performed  some  minor  duties  in  the  Church ;  and  from  his 
exact  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  has  been  surmised  that  he  also 
occupied  himself  with  legal  work. 

If,  as  has  been  thought,  he  is  the  author  of  Richard  the  Redeless^ 
he  was  in  Bristol  in  1399;  after  this  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
him.  While  in  London  he  associated  with  the  Lollards,  with 
whose  opinions  he  to  some  extent  agreed.  His  own  poverty  and 
sympathy  with  the  poor  made  him  abrupt,  even  discourteous; 
he  refused,  he  tells  us,  to  bow  to  lords  and  ladies  who  passed 
by,  such  perhaps  as  might  have  helped  him  to  advancement. 
He  felt  most  strongly  that  "  the  times  were  out  of  joint,"  both 
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in  Church  and  State ;  yet  although  he  satirises  the  vices  of  the 
Court  and  the  Church,  he  nowhere  expresses  himself  as  any- 
thing but  a  faithful  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  or  a 
loyal  servant  of  the  King.  Nevertheless,  the  Reformers  were 
right  when  they  looked  upon  him,  as  well  as  Wyclif,  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Protestant  spirit. 


N 
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35.  THE  VISION  CONCERNING  PIERS  PLOWMAN 
was  written  in  its  earliest  form  in  1362;  it  was  re-written  witl 
large  additions  in  1377,  ^^^  again  at  a  later  date,  probably  1393. 

It  is  an  allegory — in  the  conventional  form  of  a  Vision — 
satirising  the  public  abuses  and  private  vices  of  the  day.  The 
author  endeavours  to  set  before  us  (i)  the  actual  evils  of  life; 
(2)  the  means  of  remedying  these;  (3)  a  practical  theory  of  life. 
He  gives  vivid  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  poor,  and  is  urgent  in 
demanding  redress  for  them.  Above  everything,  his  indignation 
is  directed  against  all  that  is  false,  and  all  that  is  merely  formal, 
disguising  lack  of  sincerity  and  stifling  conscience.  WM 

The  Vtsioft  is  written  in  the  old  alliterative  measure,  each  line 
containing  four  accented  syllables,  three  of  which  are  alliterative  ; 
and  the  language  is  considerably  less  modern  than  that  of 
Chaucer,  and  contains  fewer  French  elements.  It  is  divided 
into  a  Prologue  and  Seven  Passus  or  Cantos.  Besides  this, 
there  are  contained  in  the  work  the  Visions  of  Dowel,  Dobet, 
and  Dobest.     The  Prologue  opens  thus  : — 


In  a  summer  season,  when  soft  was  the  sun, 

I  clothed  me  in  garments,  as  I  shepherd  were, 

In  habit  as  an  hermit,  unholy  of  works. 

Went  wide  in  this  world,  wonders  to  hear. 

But  on  a  May  morning,  on  Malvern  Hills, 

Me  befell  a  marvel,  of  fairies  methought  ; 

I  was  weary  of  wandering,  and  went  me  to  rest 

Under  a  broad  bank,  by  a  burn's  side. 

And  as  I  lay  and  leaned,  and  looked  in  the  waters, 

I  slumbered  in  sleeping,  it  sounded  so  merry. 

Then  began  I  to  dream  a  marvellous  dream. 

That  I  was  in  a  wilderness,  wist  I  never  where. 

As  I  looked  unto  the  east,  on  high  to  the  sun, 

I  saw  a  tower  on  a  tuft,  carefully  made, 

A  deep  dale  beneath,  a  dungeon  therein, 
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With  deep  ditches  and  dark,  and  dreadful  of  sight ; 
A  fair  field  of  folk  found  I  there  between, 
Of  all  manner  of  men,  the  mean  and  the  rich 
"Working  and  wandering,  as  the  world  asketh. 

Among  "  the  fair  field  of  folk  "  we  see  the  ploughmen  working 
hard  for  what  others  shall  waste ;  business  men  thriving ; 
minstrels,  who  are  harmless ;  jugglers  and  tricksters,  not  so 
guiltless ;  beggars,  fighting  and  gluttonous ;  lying  pilgrims  and 
palmers;  friars  of  the  four  orders,  who  preach  for  their  own 
gains  and  construe  the  gospel  as  best  suits  themselves;  a 
pardoner  with  his  bull  of  pardon  straight  from  the  bishop, 
cheating  the  ignorant;  priests  and  bishops  who  leave  their  flock 
and  come  to  London  for  money ;  and  various  tradesmen.  Then 
we  are  introduced  to  the  King,  whom  an  angel  warns  to  rule 
well ;  and  the  grievances  of  the  people  are  illustrated  by  the 
Fable  of  the  Rats  and  the  Mice. 

The  allegory  which  follows  is  rather  a  rambling  one.  Meed 
(who  combines  the  qualities  of  Reward  and  Bribery)  is  to  marry 
Falsehood,  but  is  brought  before  the  King,  who  asks  the  advice 
of  Reason.  The  latter  exhorts  all  men  to  repent,  advising  the 
merchants  to  discipline  their  children,  priests  to  live  as  they 
teach,  the  King  to  love  his  people,  the  Pope  to  pity  the  Church, 
and  the  judges  to  administer  justice  and  take  no  bribes.  Every- 
one asks  God  to  help  him  to  seek  Truth,  but  no  one  knows 
where  to  find  him,  except  Piers  the  Plowman.  He  offers  to 
guide  them  after  he  has  ploughed  his  half-acre;  meantime  he 
gives  them  all  work  to  do.  Finally,  Truth  sends  a  pardon  for 
all  sins  to  Piers  and  all  who,  like  him,  have  done  their  duty. 
A  priest  finds  that  it  only  contains  the  text  in  Latin  :  "  They 
that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  everlasting,  but  they  that 
have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire."  Their  dispute  about  its 
validity  wakes  the  dreamer,  who  thinks  about  his  vision,  and 
advises  everyone  to  lead  a  good  life,  so  that  Dowel  may  help 
them. 

36.  JOHN  WYCLIF  was  born  about  1324  in  Yorkshire  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained  for 
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some  years.  In  1366  he  opposed  the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  and 
was  supported  by  John  of  Gaunt.  He  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  his  Bishop  on  a  charge  of  heresy ;  but  he  continued  to 
send  forth  both  sermons  and  preachers  through  the  country. 
In  later  years,  probably  finding  persecution  growing,  he  retired 
to  his  vicarage  at  Lutterworth,  where  he  died  in  1384. 

While  Langland  speaks  as  one  of  the  people,  Wyclif  deals  with 
much  the  same  subjects  as  the  cultured  scholar  and  theologian, 
yet  in  simple  language  such  as  all  may  understand.  He  went 
a  step  further  than  Langland  in  attacking  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  all  points  where  it  was  most 
assailable.  He  condemned  its  material  power — its  wealth  and 
luxury  and  the  avarice  which  naturally  followed ;  its  neglect  in 
its  duty  to  the  poor  and  to  the  State ;  its  moral  authority,  par- 
ticularly its  claims  to  the  miraculous  as  in  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation ;  and  its  ascetic  standard,  especially  as 
regards  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  With  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Reformers,  he  appealed  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  the 
conscience  of  the  individual. 

37.  HIS  WORKS— Much  of  his  work  was  in  Latin.  His 
chief  English  work,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  was  the  Translation 
of  the  Bible — a  truly  stupendous  task  for  one  man  to  achieve  in 
those  days.  He  himself  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  he  supervised,  and  himself  helped  in,  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

He  is  original  in  being  our  first  pamphleteer.  In  his  conflict 
with  the  Church,  he  wrote  tracts  and  sermons  in  simple  English, 
full  of  Biblical  quotations  and  references,  which  were  scattered 
abroad  among  the  people,  and  had  an  enormous  influence  in 
propagating  the  new  doctrines.  The  chief  of  these  were ; 
Sermons,  Fifty  Heresies  and  Errors  of  Friars,  and  Wyclif  s 
Wicket. 

He  has  been  called,  with  some  justice,  the  Father  of  English 
Prose.  He  found  English  prose  entirely  disorganized,  without 
any  style  or  construction,  and  without  any  definite  proportion  of 
French  and  English  elements.     By  his  Translation  of  the  Bible 
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he  fixed  the  new  language  in  simple  and  direct  form  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  to  as  great  an  extent,  probably,  as  Chaucer  did 
by  his  popular  tales,  and  by  his  sermons  and  tracts  he  showed 
the  way  to  future  prose  writers. 

The  following  portion  of  his  advice  as  to  conduct  shows  his 
simple,  homely  style  : — 

If  thou  be  a  labourer,  live  in  meekness,  and  truly  and  wilfully  do 
thy  labour  ;  that  if  thy  lord  or  thy  master  be  an  heathen  man,  that 
by  thy  meekness  and  wilful  and  true  service,  he  have  not  to  murmur 
against  thee,  nor  slander  thy  God  nor  Christendom.  And  serve  not 
to  Christian  lords  with  murmuring,  nor  only  in  their  presence,  but 
truly  and  wilfully  in  their  absence,  not  only  for  worldly  dread  nor 
worldly  reward,  but  for  dread  of  God  and  good  conscience,  and  for 
reward  in  heaven.  For  that  God  that  putteth  thee  in  such  service 
wots  what  state  is  best  for  thee,  and  will  reward  thee  more  than  all 
earthly  lords  may,  if  thou  doest  it  truly  and  wilfully  for  His  ordinance. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  IV 

1.  What  are  (a)  an  Allegory,  (6)  a  Satire  ?  Show  that  Langland's 
Vision  is  of  the  nature  of  both. 

2.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  life  and  work  of  Wyclif  ? 

3.  Name  the  chief  religious  and  social  evils  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Mention  two  attacked  by  Wyclif,  and  two  by  I.angland. 

4.  Describe  the  changes  which  were  coming  over  the  English  nation 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Show  their  effect 
(i)  on  national  unity,  (2)  on  English  literature. 


Chapter  v 

CHAUCER 

38.  /^  EOFFREY  CHAUCER,  the  son  of  John  Chaucerf 
VJT  a  London  vintner,  was  born  in  London  about  1340, 
and,  at  an  early  age,  was  taken  as  a  page  into  the  household 
of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  served  in  the  great  French 
War,  and,  in  1359,  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish,  and 
ransomed  by  the  King  shortly  afterwards.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  was  in  the  King's  service  as  Yeoman  or  Valet  of  the 
King's  Chamber  and  then  as  an  Esquire,  for  which  offices  he 
received  an  annual  salary.  From  this  time  we  may  date  his  first 
attempts  at  poetry.  He  married  Philippa,  one  of  the  Maids  of 
Honour  at  Court,  and  we  know  of  one  child  of  their  union — 
Lewis,  who  was  born  in  1381. 

In  1369  he  again  took  part  in  the  French  War,  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  business  abroad.  Towards 
the  end  of  1372  he  went,  with  others,  on  a  commission  to  Italy, 
with  the  object  of  furthering  the  commercial  relations  of  this 
country  with  the  Genoese.  There  he  spent  a  year,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio ; 
and,  if  we  accept  a  line  of  his  poems  literally,  he  met  Petrarch 
personally  at  Padua. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  was  granted  a  pension  by  the 

King,  and  also  by  John  of  Gaunt,  who  thereafter  became  his 

patron ;  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  ControUor  of 

Customs.     In   the  early  years  of  Richard  II.  the  royal  favour 

was  continued,  and  Chaucer  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France, 

and  again  on  a  mission  to   Italy,  where  he  remained  nearly  a 

year. 

.  In  1386  we  find  Chaucer  in  Parliament  as  one  of  the  Knights 
30 
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of  the  Shire  for  Kent;  but  shortly  after,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  temporary  loss  of  power  by  John  of  Gaunt,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  appointments,  and  his  next  few  years  were  spent  in  com- 
parative poverty.  The  return  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  power  in 
1389,  however,  brought  Chaucer  once  more  into  favour,  and  he 
was  given  the  Clerkship  of  the  King's  Works  and  other  offices. 
But  he  still  seems  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  for  we  find  him  applying  for  loans  in  advance  on  his 
pension. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  son  of  Chaucer's  patron, 
the  poet  received  further  marks  of  the  royal  esteem,  but  he  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  them.  He  died  in  1400,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

39.  APPEARANCE  AND  CHARACTER— From  his  poems 

we  may  also  learn  a  little  more  about  the  man  himself  and  his 

mode  of  life.    The  genial  and  portly  host  in  the  Canterbury  Tales 

tells  us  of  his  person  that  "he  in  the  waist  is  shaped  as  well 

as   I,"  and  of  his  expression,   that  "he  seemeth  elvish   by   his 

countenance."     The    same   worthy   also    jests   at   his   reflective 

temperament :  — 

"  Thou  lookest  as  thou  wouldest  find  an  hare 
For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare." 

His  studious  disposition  and  his  love  of  books  are  shown  in  a 

passage  in  the  House  of  Fa?ne.     When  official  work  is  over  for 

the  day,  the  eagle  says  : — 

"  Thou  goest  home  to  thy  house  anon, 
And  also  dumb  as  any  stone 
Thou  sittcst  at  another  book, 
Till  fully  dazed  is  thy  look." 

The  poet  tells  us  the  same  in  the  Legend  of  Good  Women^ 
where  he  adds  that  the  only  thing  that  can  make  him  leave  his 
books  is  his  love  of  nature — the  birds  and  the  flowers  "  in  the 
month  of  May." 

His  reading  was  wide.  Of  English  literature  before  his  time 
he  had  probably  read  very  little ;  although  he  mentions  several  of 
the  metrical  romances  and  parodies  one,  neither  they  nor  any 
other  English  works  had  any  influence  upon  him.     He  shows 
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a  considerable  knowledge  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Statius,  and  some' 
of  the  medieval  Latin  writers,  particularly  Boethius,  whom  he 
translated ;  he  was  well  versed  in  French,  one  of  his  works  being 
a  translation  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  and  others  showing  the 
influence  of  Machault  and  other  French  writers  just  before  his 
time ;  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  and  he  adapted  and  imitated  Boccaccio  in  many  of 
his  poems. 

His  literary  career  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
parts : — 

(i)  Period  of  French  influence,  from  about  1365  to  1372, 
during  which  he  was  at  work  on  French  models ; 

(2)  Period  of  Italian  influence,  from  about  1373  to  1384, 
during  which  he  was  dominated  by  the  Italian  poets ;  and 

(3)  Original  period,  from  1385,  during  which  his  greatest  and 
most  original  works  were  written. 

40.  FRENCH  PERIOD— Among  the  early  works  of  Chaucer 
are :  The  ABC,  Compky?ite  to  Pity,  a  translation  of  the 
Romafi  de  la  Rose,  and  the  Dethe  of  Blaiifiche  the  Duchesse. 

The  Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse  is  the  most  important 
poem  of  this  period.  It  was  written  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  John  of  Gaunt's  wife,  and,  while  original  in  substance,  is 
modelled  on  Machault.  The  poet,  after  reading,  goes  to  sleep, 
and  dreams  as  follows  : — 

Methoughte  thus  :    that  it  was  May, 

And  in  the  dawning  as  I  lay, 

I  dreamed  thus  in  bed  all  naked, 

And  looked  forth,  for  I  was  waked 

With  smale  foules,  a  great  heap 

That  had  affrayed  me  out  of  sleep 

Through  noise  and  sweetness  of  their  song  ; 

And  as  I  dreamed,  they  sat  among 

Upon  my  chamber -roof  without 

Upon  the  tiles  all  about, 

And  everyone  sang  in  his  wise 

The  moste  solemne  service 

By  note  that  ever  man,  I  trow. 

Had  heard,  for  some  of  them  sang  low. 

Some  high,  and  all  of  one  accord. 
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Hearing  a  horn,  he  goes  out  to  the  hunt,  and  comes  upon  a 
young  knight  who  complains  that  fortune  has  been  false  to  him, 
for  he  has  wooed  and  married  a  fair  lady,  but  now  she  is  dead. 
A  bell  sounding  wakes  the  dreamer. 

41.  ITALIAN  PERIOD— During  this  period  Chaucer  still 
shows  some  of  the  influence  of  French  poetry,  although  he  is 
indebted  to  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  mainly  for  his  style 
and  much  of  the  groundwork  of  his  poems ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  period  his  works  begin  to  show  that  originality  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  works  of  the  next  period.  There  are  four 
important  works  in  this  period. 

(i)  Troilus  and  Cressida,  the  longest  of  Chaucer's  separate 
poems,  is  based  on  Boccaccio's  Filostrato^  but  only  a  third  is 
taken  directly  from  it,  the  rest  being  almost  entirely  Chaucer's 
own.  It  tells  the  story  (afterwards  dramatised  by  Shakespeare) 
of  the  love  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  the  subsequent  fickleness 
of  the  latter  in  her  acceptance  of  the  love  of  Diomede. 

(2)  The  Parlement  of  Foules  contains  matter  drawn  from 
Cicero's  Dream  of  Scipio^  from  the  Roman  de  la  Rose^  from 
Dante,  and  from  Boccaccio's  Teseide,  from  which  sixteen  stanzas 
are  adapted.  Again,  the  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a  dream,  in 
which  the  poet  sees  the  goddess  Nature  in  the  Garden  of  Love 
surrounded  by  birds  of  every  kind,  for  it  is  St  Valentine's  Day, 
on  which  everyone  may  choose  his  mate.  The  tercel  (male) 
eagle,  she  says,  shall  choose  first,  as  he  is  a  royal  bird : — 

The  tercel  eagle,  as  that  ye  know  well, 

The  fowl  royal  above  you  in  degree, 

The  wise  and  worthy,  secret,  true  as  steel, 

The  which  I  formed  have  as  ye  may  see 

In  every  part  as  it  best  liketh  me — 

It  needeth  not  his  shape  you  to  devise — 

He  shall  first  choose,  and  speaken  in  his  guise. 

Three  tercels  present  their  suits  for  the  formel  (female)  eagle. 
At  Nature's  invitation,  other  birds  give  their  opinions  as  to 
which  of  the  three  is  worthiest.  The  formel  asks  for  a  year's 
respite,  which  is  granted  her.  The  noise  of  the  birds  then  wakes 
the  dreamer.  The  poem  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  allegory 
on  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  and  Richard  II. 
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(3)  The  Hotise  of  Fame  (unfinished)  is  built  up  on  the  lines  of 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy^  but  is  far  less  serious  in  tone.  Its 
philosophy  is  taken  largely  from  Boethius.  Once  more  in  a 
dream,  the  poet  is  carried  by  an  eagle  to  the  House  of  Fame, 
where  he  sees  a  band  of  suppliants  who  ask  the  goddess  Fame 
for  various  boons,  some  of  which  are  granted,  some  refused, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  goddess. 

(4)  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  (also  unfinished),  intended  as 
a  kind  of  recantation  of  the  views  on  women  which  he  had 
expressed  in  Troilus  and  Cressida^  consists  of  a  Prologue  and 
nine  legends  of  worthy  women  of  ancient  times.  These  are 
drawn  mainly  from  Ovid  and  Boccaccio.  The  Prologue  contains 
Chaucer's  beautiful  little  appreciation  of  the  Daisy  : — 

Then  love  I  most  these  flowers  white  and  red, 
Such  that  men  callen  daisies  in  our  town, 
To  them  I  have  so  great  affection 
As  I  said  erst,  when  comen  is  the  May, 
That  in  my  bed  there  dawneth  me  no  day 
That  I'm  not  up  and  walking  in  the  mead 
To  see  this  flower  against  the  sunne  spread. 

42.  ORIGINAL  PERIOD— By  this  time  Chaucer's  great 
experience  of  life — in  France,  Italy,  and  England,  in  court,  in 
business,  and  on  the  field  of  battle — had  given  him  a  wonderful 
insight  into  men's  lives  and  characters.  His  wide  reading  had 
supplied  him  with  a  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  from  which  to 
draw,  and  a  keen  and  critical  judgment  of  what  was  best  and 
most  fitting  for  English  poetry.  The  translations,  imitations,  and 
partly  original  works  on  which  his  prentice  hand  had  been 
engaged  gave  him  confidence  and  a  sense  of  the  power  that  was 
in  him.  The  result  of  this  experience  in  all  departments  is  his 
masterpiece,  the  work  by  which  he  always  has  been  and  will  be 
known,  iht  Canterbury  Tales. 

43.  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES— A  holiday  -  excursion 
or  pilgrimage  by  the  poet  to  Canterbury  probably  determined  the 
form  of  this  work,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  Decamerone  of 
Boccaccio,  in  which  various  lords  and  ladies  tell  a  hundred  tales 
also  suggested  it.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  explained  in  the 
Prologue.     A  band  of  pilgrims  who  are  going  to  visit  the  shrine 
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of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury  meet  at  the  Tabard  Inn, 
Southwark,  the  poet  himself  being  of  the  party.  After  supper 
the  host,  who  is  also  going  with  them,  makes  the  following 
suggestion  : — 

That  each  of  you  to  shorten  with  your  way 

In  this  voyage  shall  tellen  tales  tway 

To  Canterbury  ward,  I  mean  it  so, 

And  homeward  he  shall  tellen  other  two 

Of  adventures  that  whilom  have  befallen. 

If  the  scheme  had  been  fully  carried  out  there  would  have  been 
more  than  a  hundred  tales,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Chaucer  has 
only  given  us  twenty-four  tales,  of  which  practically  every  person 
of  importance  in  the  little  band  tells  one,  while  the  poet  himself 
is  allowed  two. 

This  work  was  begun  about  1386  and  completed  during 
the  next  few  years.  Several  of  the  tales  had  already  been 
written  as  separate  poems  before  this  date,  and  were  now  fitted 
into  the  work ;  others  were  composed  at  this  time.  The  plots 
are  derived  mainly  from  Boccaccio  and  from  medieval  French 
works,  but  the  manner  of  their  narration  is  entirely  Chaucer's 
own  ;  indeed,  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story  there  is  probably  no  poet, 
and  there  are  few  prose-writers,  who  excel  Chaucer.  But  what 
interests  us  even  more  is  the  wonderful  set  of  pictures  of  character 
and  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  found  in  the  Prologue,  in  the  little 
conversations  in  between  the  tales,  and  in  the  tales  themselves. 

44.  THE  CHARACTERS— His  band  of  pilgrims  includes 
men  of  all  classes  of  society,  except  the  very  highest — the 
nobility. 

Of  those  belonging  to  what  we  may  call  the  upper  middle- 
class  of  those  days  we  have  the  Knight,  an  old  Crusader,  who  had 
been  in  many  an  adventure  and  who  was  modest  and  courteous — 
a  thorough  gentleman ;  his  son,  a  gay  young  Squire,  fond  of  sport 
and  pastimes  of  every  description ;  their  attendant,  a  Yeoman 
dressed  in  green,  with  his  bow  and  arrows  and  other  weapons ; 
and  the  Franklin,  or  country  gentleman,  very  fond  of  eating  and 
drinking  but  a  good  host.  A  large  number  of  characters 
are   connected   with   the   Church.      There  is    the    gentle    and 
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gracious  Prioress,  with  her  attendants,  the  Second  Nun  and  three 

Priests ;  the  Monk,  who  loved  hunting  before  everything  else ;  the 

Friar  who  was  an  adept  at  getting  money ;  the  Sumpnour  or 

summoner  of  offenders  against  the  Church,  whose  life  was  not 

what   it   ought   to  be;  the  Pardoner  whose  wallet  was  full  of 

"  pardons  come  all  hot  from  Rome  " ;  and  two  who  represent  the 

best  part  of  Church  life  :  the  Parson  and  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford. 

Of  the  former  we  are  told  : — 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religion, 

That  was  a  poore  Parson  of  a  town  : 

But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work. 

He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  clerk, 

That  Christ's  gospel  truly  woulde  preach, 

His  parishioners  devoutly  would  he  teach. 

Benign  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 

And  in  adversity  full  patient  : 

And  such  he  was  approved  often  sithes. 

Full  loath  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes. 

But  rather  would  he  given  out  of  doubt, 

Unto  his  poor  parishioners  about, 

Of  his  offering  and  eke  of  his  substance ; 

He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffisance. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asunder. 

But  he  left  nought  for  no  rain  nor  thunder 

In  sickness  and  in  mischief  to  visit 

The  furthest  in  his  parish,  great  or  lyte, 

Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 

The  other  professions  are  represented  by  the  Serjeant-at-Law 
and  the  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Of  the  lower-middle  and  trading  classes  we  have  :  the  Merchant 
"with  a  forked  beard,"  who  was  engrossed  in  his  trading;  the 
Shipman,  half  a  pirate ;  the  Miller,  a  big  thick-set  man,  dishonest 
in  his  dealings  ;  the  Manciple,  or  caterer  for  the  Inns  of  Court ; 
the  Reeve  or  bailiff ;  five  burgesses;  the  Cook;  the  Ploughman, 
who  was  the  brother  of  the  Parson,  and  like  him  upright  and 
honest  in  all  his  work  ;  and  the  humorous  Wife  of  Bath,  who  had 
had  five  husbands  and  was  ready  for  a  sixth. 

The  tales  told  by  these  good  people  are  mostly  in  accord  with 
their  characters;  thus  the  Knight's  Tale  is  the  well-known 
chivalrous  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  whilst  the  Miller's  and 
Reeve's  tales  are  flagrantly  unseemly. 

45.  MINOR    POEMS    AND    PROSE— The   chief    of    the 
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smaller  poems  of  Chaucer  are  the  Compleynte  to  his  Purse^  in 
which  he  appeals  to  the  King  to  help  him  in  his  poverty  \  the 
Envoy  to  Buxton,  which  is  really  a  satire  on  marriage ;  on  Fortune^ 
Truth,  Gentleness,  Lack  of  Stedfasiness,  and  The  Former  Age ; 
The  Compleynte  of  Mars  \  and  the  Envoy  to  Scogan. 

Two  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  in  prose  :  The  Parson^ s  Tale, 
an  average  medieval  sermon,  and  Chaucer's  own  Tale  of  Melibeus, 
a  dull,  moralising  story,  perhaps  more  interesting  to  the  ordinary 
mind  of  that  time  than  to  ours.  Chaucer  also  wrote  two  other 
prose  works,  a  Translation  of  Boethius  and  the  Treatise  on  the 
Astrolabe.  The  latter  is  a  translation  of  an  astronomical  work, 
and  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  introduction,  in  which  Chaucer 
tells  us  that  he  translated  the  work  for  his  little  son  Lewis. 

46.  ESTIMATE  OF  CHAUCER— (i)  Spenser  has  given 
Chaucer  the  title  of  "  the  well  of  English  undefiled,"  and  Occleve 
in  calling  him  "the  first  finder  of  our  fair  language"  pays  him  a 
similar  tribute.  Chaucer  came  indeed  upon  an  unformed  lan- 
guage, used,  as  has  been  seen,  with  various  admixtures  of  Norman 
and  English  words  and  constructions,  and  in  various  dialects. 
By  a  judicious  blending  of  Norman  and  English  elements,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  preponderating  dialect  spoken  in  London — the 
East-Midland  Dialect — Chaucer  fixed,  as  far  as  any  one  man 
could  fix,  the  standard  English  of  the  day.  His  vocabulary,  it  is 
true,  contains  many  words  now  obsolete,  and  his  grammar  is  not 
entirely  freed  from  old  inflections,  yet  his  language  and  construc- 
tion are  so  modern  that  his  work  can  to-day  be  read  without 
great  difficulty. 

(2)  Dryden  has  called  Chaucer  "the  Father  of  English  Poetry," 
and  Spenser,  Sidney,  and  Milton  all  pay  a  tribute  to  his  genius  ; 
Tennyson  calls  him  "  the  morning  star  of  song." 

Chaucer  was  in  every  sense  the  first  national  poet  of  any  status  ; 
he  reflected  the  image  of  a  united  people  with  a  society  founded 
upon  the  peculiarly  discordant  elements  of  the  past. 

Moreover  he  made  drastic  reforms  in  poetry.  He  rejected  the 
conventional  romances,  full  of  exaggerated  ideas  of  chivalry,  and 
conventional  ideas  of  love  and  religion,  parodying  them  in  his 
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Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  and  turned  to  the  world  in  which  he 

the  men  amongst  whom  he  dwelt,  the  aspects  of  nature  which  he 

loved  so  well,  for  the  subjects  of  his  verse. 

He  dismissed  alliteration  as  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the 
united  language,  and  adopted  the  principles  of  French  metre. 
He  used  with  skill  the  eight-syllabled  line — already  employed  in 
the  Oivl  and  the  Nighthigak — and  introduced  the  ten-syllabled 
rhyming  couplet  (the  heroic  couplet,  §  147)  and  various  forms  of 
stanza.  Further,  instead  of  the  irregular  number  of  syllables  in 
a  line  w^hich  had  commonly  followed  alliteration,  he  adhered 
strictly  to  the  definite  number  and  to  the  natural  accent  of  the 
word. 

Beyond  these  mere  technicalities,  however,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge Chaucer's  title  of  "  Father  of  English  Poetry,"  mainly  on 
account  of  the  music  of  his  verse.  It  is  not  merely  in  particular 
places  that  we  find  a  beautiful  effect;  it  is  rather  the  continuous 
charm  of  his  poetry,  the  sense  of  harmony  that  runs  throughout 
that  makes  us  feel  his  greatness. 

(3)  We  have  already  mentioned  (§  43)  his  unequalled  powers 
of  narration.  He  deals,  not  with  allegorical  personages  as 
Langland  does,  but  with  real  characters  of  flesh  and  blood  like 
ourselves.  His  outlook  on  life  was  certainly  narrower  than 
Shakespeare's ;  he  would  have  been  unable  to  realise,  much  less 
to  describe,  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  life  of  Lear  or  Othello. 
But  what  he  has  seen  he  describes  perfectly  and  vividly ;  he  has 
few  dull  or  uninteresting  passages,  and  over  all  we  feel  the  spirit 
of  freshness  and  joy  of  living  in  and  amongst  the  people  whom 
he  puts  before  our  eyes. 

In  his  politics  and  religion  he  was  broad-minded  as  Shakespeare ; 
he  knows  and  appreciates  a  good  man  when  he  sees  him,  of 
whatever  class  he  be — Knight,  Parson,  or  Ploughman  ;  but  his 
irony  and  satire  fall  as  heavily  as  Langland's  or  Wyclif's  on  all 
that  is  false  in  Church  or  State — be  it  the  Monk's  worldliness, 
the  Friar's  money-grubbing,  or  the  Miller's  cheating. 

(4)  Lastly,  we  must  notice  his  fund  of  humour — the  result  of 
the  keen  observation  of  a  broad-minded  man  on  the  trivial  details 
and  petty  eccentricities  of  life.     Sometimes  his  humour  is  quaint. 
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as  in  the  sly  little  touches  with  which  he  describes  some  peculiar- 
ity of  one  of  his  characters,  e.g.  the  Miller's  wart;  sometimes 
philosophical,  as  in  the  way  in  which  the  Monk  and  the  Wife  of 
Bath  defend  their  mode  of  life ;  sometimes  full  of  fun,  as  in  some 
of  the  Tales  themselves. 

Nothing  shows  the  real  greatness  of  Chaucer  better  than  a 
comparison  of  his  poems  with  the  poor,  flat,  uninspired  poetry  of 
the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  V 

1.  Describe,  in  your  own  words,  the  character  of  the  Parson  (§  44). 

2.  Give  the  plot  of  one  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 

3.  In  what  way  did  the  work  of  Chaucer  have  a  great  influence  on 
(a)  the  English  language,  (6)  English  poetry  ? 

4.  Write  notes  on  two  of  Chaucer's  longer  works  (excluding  the 
Canterbury  Tales). 

5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Chaucer's  minor  works. 

6.  What  did  Chaucer  owe  :  (i)  to  earlier  English  literature,  (2)  to 
foreign  literatures  ? 

7.  Illustrate  from  the  extracts  in  this  chapter,  or  from  elsewhere, 
Chaucer's  love  of  nature. 

8.  Name  and  describe  briefly  one  respect  in  which  Chaucer  seems 
to  you  to  show  greatness  and  originality. 

9.  Compare  and  contrast  the  work  of  Chaucer  and  Langland. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  CHAUCER 

47.  npHE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  was  a  sad  one  for 
X  England ;  it  was  a  period  of  reaction  in  almost  every 
department  of  life.  The  Religious  Revival  of  Wyclif  and  his 
followers  had  been  "  trodden  out  in  blood,"  and  the  Church, 
though  outwardly  retaining  her  former  authority,  became  more 
dogmatic  and  less  practical.  The  progress  of  freedom,  marked 
especially  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment, gradually  decayed,  and  ended  with  Tudor  despotism.  The 
promise  of  glory,  sustained  by  the  English  successes  in  France  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  after  lying  dormant  for  a  time 
revived  by  the  campaigns  of  Henry  V.,  died  away  entirely  in  the 
succession  of  disasters  in  his  son's  reign ;  and  the  nation's  vitality 
was  further  weakened  by  the  subsequent  terrible  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  Learning,  too,  made  little  further  progress  after  the 
death  of  Chaucer,  until  in  the  middle  of  the  century  other 
influences  (see  Chap.  VIII.)  caused  its  revival. 

So  was  it,  too,  with  English  literature.  Why  the  noble 
example  set  by  Chaucer  should  not  have  been  ably  followed  up 
or  even  developed  in  other  directions  it  is  difficult  to  tell ; 
perhaps,  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  great  master,  with 
his  exceptional  experience  of  men  and  books,  had  embodied  all 
that  was  best,  and  only  imitation  was  possible  for  his  successors. 
Chaucer  has  his  disciples,  but  they  are  not  even  second-rate 
poets,  with  the  exception  of  Gower  and  the  Scottish  poets. 

48.  JOHN  GOWER  was  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Chaucer, 

with  whom  for  many  centuries  he  was   bracketed  as  an   equal. 

He   wrote   works    in    Latin,    French,    and    EngHsh.     His   chief' 

English  work  is  the  Confessio  Amantis,  written  about   1393,  in 
40 
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which  a  lover  confesses  his  feelings  to  a  priest  of  Venus,  who 
attempts  to  instruct  him  in  true  love  by  a  number  of  rather 
wearisome  stories  showing  the  connection  of  Love  with  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.  The  poem  is  the  work  of  an  able  and  accompHshed 
man,  without  much  originality  and  with  no  humour;  his  grave 
moralising  earned  him  the  name  of  "  Moral  Gower."  Like 
Chaucer  in  his  earlier  years,  Gower  imitated  French  models  in 
manner  of  treatment  and  metre;  his  verse  is  fairly  melodious 
and  careful,  but  his  constructions  are  sometimes  clumsy  and 
involved.  Although  he  is  far  below  Chaucer  in  most  respects, 
he  is  a  better  poet  than  the  English  disciples  of  Chaucer,  of  whom 
we  shall  now  speak. 

49.  LYDGATE,  the  monk  of  Bury,  was  a  keen  admirer  of 
Chaucer  and  the  French  poets,  whom  he  everywhere  imitates, 
and  a  good  Latin  scholar.  He  wrote  an  enormous  amount  of 
poetry.  His  three  longer  works,  written  between  141 2  and  1430, 
were :  The  Troy-book,  a  translation  of  the  old  Troy  legend ;  The 
Story  of  Thebes,  a  translation  from  the  French,  devised  by  the 
poet  as  an  additional  Canterbury  Tale ;  and  the  Fall  of  Princes, 
describing,  after  the  manner  of  Chaucer's  Monk's  Tale,  the  tragic 
fates  of  great  men  and  women.  His  verse,  as  he  himself  admits, 
is  extremely  rough  and  uneven ;  he  adds  or  omits  unaccented 
syllables  freely,  thereby  spoiling  the  harmonious  structure  of  the 
lines. 

50.  OCCLEVE  was  a  writer  to  the  Privy  Seal  in  London,  and 
a  friend  of  Chaucer,  whose  help  and  instruction  he  sought  in  his 
early  verses.  His  chief  works  were :  the  Male  Regie,  written 
about  1406,  describing  the  wildness  of  his  early  life  and  moralis- 
ing thereon ;  and  the  De  Regimine  Pri?icipum,  intended  as  a 
kind  of  guide  to  and  also  a  eulogy  of.  Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  V.  He  has  some  quaint  humour,  shown  especially  when 
treating  of  his  own  life ;  his  verse  is  more  even  than  Lydgate's, 
but  he  often  misplaces  the  natural  accent  of  a  word  to  make  it 
fit  the  metre. 

51.  HAWES   was   essentially   a   disciple   of    Lydgate.       The 
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Pastime  of  Pleasure^  written  in  1506,  is  an  allegory  on  the  proper 
education  of  a  knight  and  a  description  of  the  ideal  knight's  life 
and  conduct.  In  itself  it  is  of  little  interest,  but  it  shows  to  a 
slight  extent  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  era  of  poetry 
which  was  just  dawning,  and  may  be  taken  in  some  respects  as 
a  precursor  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

52.  SKELTON,  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
and  the  earlier  half  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  also  repre- 
sents, in  another  wa}^  the  transition  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  In  some  of  his  earlier  poems  he  appears  as  the  last  of 
Chaucer's  disciples ;  his  later  poems  are  marked  by  an  entire 
originality  of  manner  and  style.  His  chief  works  are  :  The  Bouge 
of  Courts  an  allegorical  satire  on  the  corruption  of  the  court; 
Colin  Clout,  an  attack  on  the  ignorance  and  evil  life  of  the 
clergy;  Why  come  ye  not  to  Courts  a  fierce  satire  on  Cardinal 
Wolsey ;  and  The  Book  of  Philip  Sparrow,  a  kind  of  burlesque 
on  the  death  of  a  nun's  favourite  sparrow. 

Though  he  was  a  great  scholar,  Skelton's  language  is,  of  set 
purpose,  coarse  and  even  slangy ;  a  jargon  introducing  French 
and  Latin  words  haphazard,  yet  always  forcible,  and  full  of 
humorous  satire.  His  verse  like  his  language  is  rough  and  un- 
melodious — purely  doggerel,  usually  in  short  lines.  The  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  Wolsey  from  his  Why  come  ye  not  to 
Court  ?  illustrates  his  style  : — 

Be  it  sour,  be  it  sweet, 

His  wisdom  is  so  discreet, 

That  in  a  fume  or  an  heat — 

"  Warden  of  the  Fleet 

Set  him  fast  by  the  feet  !  " 

And  of  his  royal  power 

When  him  list  to  lower, 

Then,  "  Have  him  to  the  Tower 

Saunz  aulter  remedy  ! 

Have  him  forth  by  and  by 

To  the  Marshalsy, 

Or  to  the  King's  Bench  !  " 

He  diggeth  so  in  the  trench 

Of  the  court  royal, 

That  he  ruleth  them  all. 
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53.  SCOTTISH  POETRY  is  the  poetry  written  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  the  Scottish  dialect  of  English,  which  was 
a  development  of  the  Northern  English  dialect.  Its  beginnings 
are  to  be  found  in  the  period  following  the  great  struggle  between 
the  English  and  the  Scotch  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
II.,  from  which  the  Scots  emerged  victorious  as  a  free  and  united 
nation.  The  results  of  that  struggle  for  liberty  are  apparent 
throughout  Scottish  literature ;  every  writer  is  filled  with  a 
passionate  sense  of  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  and  delights 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  early  national  heroes  and  their  deeds. 
Other  general  features  of  the  Scottish  poets  are :  a  love  of  the 
wild  natural  scenery  of  their  country,  which  they  use  as  a  setting 
for  their  poetry  in  place  of  the  conventional,  though  beautiful, 
landscape  of  Chaucer;  a  witty  and  coarse  humour,  somewhat 
resembling  Skelton's ;  and  an  individuality  which  enabled  them 
to  embark  on  new  and  original  departments  of  poetry,  such  as 
the  Pastoral. 

51  JOHN  BARBOUR,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  a  con- 
temporary of  Chaucer,  was  the  first  important  Scottish  poet.  He 
was  a  man  of  wide  reading,  and  had  travelled  a  great  deal, 
visiting  France  and  England  on  several  occasions.  His  chief 
work  was  an  epic,  The  jBruct,  written  in  1375.  It  is  a  remark- 
able poem  in  several  ways.  The  subject  itself — the  adventures 
of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  and  his  faithful  ally,  James  Douglas, 
in  their  struggle  against  England — was  in  the  highest  degree 
romantic  and  interesting;  and  Barbour  treats  it  in  a  clear,  and 
at  the  same  time  animated  manner.  He  shows,  like  Chaucer,  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  character;  his  reflections  on  various 
events  are  shrewd ;  and  though  intensely  patriotic  he  is  not 
unfair  or  bitter  towards  the  enemy. 

55.  JAMES  THE  FIRST  OF  SCOTLAND  is  the  first  of 
a  long  line  of  Scottish  disciples  of  Chaucer.  As  a  boy  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  was  kept  in  a  comfortable 
captivity  for  nineteen  years,  during  which  he  was  well  educated 
and  read  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  other  English  poets.  In  1423  he 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  Jane  Beaufort,  niece  of  Henry  IV., 
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and  with  her  was  allowed  to  return  to  take  up  his  rightful  position 
on  the  Scottish  throne.  In  memory  of  his  courtship  and  love, 
the  King  wrote  the  poem  for  which  he  is  renowned — The  Kingis 
Quair{i.e.  quire  or  book),  a  curious  mixture  of  allegory  and  actual 
fact.  After  meditation  on  Boethius,  the  King  determines  to  write 
an  account  of  his  own  life.  He  describes  how,  hearing  all  the 
birds  sing  of  Love,  he  wondered  what  Love  was,  until  looking 
out  of  his  window  he  saw  a  fair  lady  : — 

And  therewith  kest  I  doune  niyn  eye  ageyiie, 
Quhare  as  I  sawe,  walking  under  the  toure, 
Full  secretly,  new  cummyn  hir  to  pleyne 
The  fairest  or  the  freschest  younge  floure 
That  ever  I  sawe,  methought,  before  that  houre 
For  quhich  sodyn  abate,  anone  astert 
The  blude  of  all  my  body  to  my  hert. 

All  day  he  thought  about  his  love,  and  at  night  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  carried  to  the  realms  of  Venus,  who,  as  well  as 
Minerva  and  Fortune,  promised  to  aid  him;  whereupon  he  awoke 
much  comforted  by  his  dream. 

The  poet  in  the  last  stanza  acknowledges  his  debt  to  Chaucer 
and  Gower ;  and  much  in  the  poem — the  dream,  the  meeting 
with  the  fair  lady,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  allegory,  as  well  as 
various  phrases  and  expressions — reminds  us  of  Chaucer.  The 
metre  of  the  poem,  too,  is  Chaucer's  seven-lined  stanza,  hereafter, 
from  the  present  poem,  known  as  the  "Rime-Royal." 

The  influence  of  Chaucer  was  carried  by  James  to  Scotland, 
where  it  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  Scottish  poetry. 

56.  HENRYSON,  of  whose  life  little  is  known,  was  probably 
a  schoolmaster  in  Dunfermline.  He  expresses  admiration  for 
Chaucer,  and  evidently  thinking  that  poetic  justice  had  not  been 
done  in  Troilus  and  C?^essida,  wrote,  about  1460,  a  continuation 
of  that  poem,  entitled  The  Testaf?ient  of  Cresseid.  In  Henryson's 
poem  Cressida  is  smitten  with  leprosy  for  her  sins  and  lives  with 
other  lepers  in  the  lazar-house.  One  day  Troilus  coming  home 
from  the  war  rides  past  the  lepers  and  sees  Cressida,  but  fails  to 
recognise  her.  He  goes  away  sad  at  heart  because  of  her  resem- 
blance (as  he  supposes)  to  his  Cressida,  having  given  her  large 
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gifts.  Cressida  dies,  and  in  her  will  bequeaths  her  ruby  ring  to 
Troilus,  who  sorrowfully  buries  her. 

Henryson  is  also  noted  as  being  the  originator  of  two  new 
forms  of  poetry  : — 

(i)  The  Fable — a  little  story  about  animals  (with  a  moral), 
which  is  told  by  means  of  narration  and  dramatic  dialogue  (e.g. 
The  Uplandis  Mous) ;  (2)  The  Pastoral^  as  in  his  Robene  and 
Makyne.  Makyne,  a  shepherdess,  expresses  her  love  for  Robene, 
a  shepherd,  but  the  latter  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
love;  after  leaving  her,  he  changes  his  mind.  He  returns  and 
desires  her  love,  but  she  replies  : — 

The  man  that  will  nocht  quhen  he  may 
Sail  haif  nocht  quhen  he  wald. 

57.  WILLIAM  DUNBAR  is  probably  the  greatest  of  the 
Scottish  poets  of  this  period.  His  chief  poems  were :  The 
Thrissill  and  the  Rois^  a  beautiful  allegory,  after  the  manner  of 
Chaucer,  on  the  m.arriage  of  James  IV.  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  1503;  The  Goldyn  Targe,  an  allegory  showing  the 
uselessness  of  the  Goldyn  Targe  or  Shield  of  Reason  against  the 
assaults  of  love ;  Bewty  and  the  Prisoneir,  with  a  similar  idea ; 
the  Lament  for  the  Makaris,  a  lovely  elegy  on  the  poets  of 
Scotland ;  the  Twa  Mariit  Weinen  and  the  Wedo,  a  poem  after 
the  style  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  but  far  coarser;  and  The  Dance  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  a  powerful  and  lurid  picture  of  hell  and 
its  inhabitants. 

The  following  stanza  from   The  Thrissil  and  the  Rois  shows 

Dunbar's  love  of  nature  : — 

The  merle  scho  sang,  "  Haill,  Rois  of  most  delyt, 

Haill,  of  all  flouris  qiiene  and  soverane  !  " 

The  lark  scho  song,  "  Haill,  Rois,  both  reid  and  quhyt, 

Most  plesand  flour,  of  michty  cullouris  twane  !  " 

The  nychtingaill  song,  "  Haill,  Naturis  suffragane, 

In  bewty,  nurtour,  and  every  nobilness. 

In  riche  array,  renown  and  gentilness  !  " 

Besides  these  Dunbar  wrote  a  large  number  of  shorter  poems. 
His  work  is  of  a  very  varied  nature ;  his  chief  weapons  are  his 
powerful  satire  and  grim  humour. 

58.  GAVIN  DOUGLAS,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  wrote  in  1501 
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The  Palice  of  Honour y  an  allegorical  romance  of  the  usual  type. 
He  is  more  famous,  however,  for  his  translation  of  VirgiVs  yEneid. 
This  is  a  truly  admirable  version ;  the  poet  enters  heart  and  soul 
into  the  spirit  of  his  author,  although  he  sometimes  substitutes 
contemporary  customs  for  the  customs  of  ancient  times.  To  each 
of  the  books  he  prefixed  a  prologue,  and  it  is  here  that  his 
greatest  original  work  is  to  be  found.  These  prologues  contain 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ; 
these  are  very  true  to  nature  and  of  great  beauty. 

59.  SIR  DAVID  LYNDES AY,  the  last  of  Chaucer's  Scottish 
disciples,  begins  to  show  something  of  the  new  spirit  which  was 
coming  over  English  literature  (Chap.  VIII.).  His  chief  poems 
are  The  Dreme^  written  in  1528,  The  Testament  of  the  Papyngo^ 
and  The  Monarchies  i553-  I^  style  and  manner  he  shows  the 
influence  of  Chaucer  and  Dunbar,  but  he  has  also  the  spirit  of 
the  reformers,  both  in  religious  and  in  state  affairs,  and  he  lashes 
out  at  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  day  as  boldly  as  Skelton. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  VI 

T.  Mention  the  chief  English  followers  of  Chaucer,  giving  one  work" 
by  each.     In  what  way  do  the  two  last  show  signs  of  the  coming  age  ? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  original  features  of  Scottish  poetry  ? 

3.  Write  a  short  account  of  either  James  I.  oy  Dunbar. 

4.  Illustrate  from  the  extracts  or  descriptions  in  this  chapter  two 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  Scottish  poets  and  Chaucer. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PROSE  FROM  1350  TO  1500 

60.  'T^HE  PROSE  OF  THIS  PERIOD,  and  particularly  of 
X  the  first  hundred  years  of  it,  was  almost  as  barren  as 
the  poetry  after  the  death  of  Chaucer,  and  for  much  the  same 
reasons  (§  47).  Yet  the  decadence  of  poetry  is  the  more  notice- 
able since  it  had  been  raised  from  mediocrity  to  excellence  by 
the  genius  of  one  man,  and  after  his  death  faded  gradually 
away,  whilst  prose,  without  having  reached  any  such  great  height, 
went  on  at  much  the  same  level  until  the  time  of  Malory.  It  is 
true  that  Wyclif  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  native  modern 
prose  literature  in  religious  subjects  ;  but  in  the  reaction  which 
followed  his  death  his  works  were  as  far  as  possible  suppressed, 
and  imitation  was  dangerous.  Even  those  who  wished  to  carry 
on  the  controversy  on  the  other  side  feared  to  appeal  to  the 
common  people,  and  therefore  for  a  long  time  wrote  in  Latin 
for  the  benefit  of  scholars. 

61.  MANDEVILLE — A  beginning  was  made,  however,  in 
non-religious  prose  during  the  lifetime  of  Chaucer  and  Wyclif, 
and  perhaps  a  few  years  before  they  wrote.  About  1356  there 
appeared  a  book  called  the  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandevilk,  first 
in  French  and  Latin,  and  then  in  English.  It  was  immensely 
popular  in  the  century  which  followed  its  publication,  and  is 
interesting  to  us  as  the  first  handbook  of  its  kind  in  modern 
prose.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author;  indeed,  we  are  not 
even  sure  if  the  name  Mandeville  is  real  or  fictitious.  The 
"  Travels "  are  a  strange  mixture  of  the  real  and  the  fabulous ; 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  had  a  foundation  in  an  actual 
journey,  or  whether  they  are  merely  a  compilation  of  traveller's 
tales,  real  and  imaginary.     Whatever  the  merits  of  the  facts  of 
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the  book,  it  is  a  delightful  attempt  at  story  telling,  and  is  written 
in  simple  and  clear  English. 

62.  REGINALD  PECOCK,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  the 
first  of  the  defenders  of  the  Church  who  wrote  in  English.  His 
Repressour  of  over-much  Blaming  the  Clergy^  written  in  r449, 
was  an  attempt  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Lollards  against 
certain  institutions  of  the  Church,  such  as  images,  pilgrimages, 
endowments,  the  Papacy,  and  the  religious  orders.  The  author, 
like  his  opponents,  took  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  faith,  but 
appealed  to  reason  in  its  interpretation.  The  book  pleased 
neither  party ;  the  Lollards  rightly  regarded  Pecock  as  a 
dangerous  opponent,  while  the  Church  looked  askance  on  a 
defence  based  on  reason  rather  than  on  faith,  or  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  Early  Fathers.  Never  before  had  a  book  on  Church 
defence  taken  up  such  an  original  line  of  argument.  Its  style, 
too,  is  forcible,  and  despite  some  rather  far-fetched  deductions, 
it  is  usually  sensible. 

63.  HISTORY — The  old  poetical  chronicles  gradually  gave 
way  to  prose  chronicles,  of  which  there  are  two  examples  in  this 
period.  In  1387  John  of  Trevisa  translated  the  Folychronicon 
of  Higden  into  English.  The  early  part  of  this  work  is  a  kind 
of  sketch  of  universal  history  which  develops  in  the  later  part 
into  English  History  down  to  Edward  III.  During  Edward  IV. 's 
reign  John  Capgrave  wrote  his  Chronicle^  which  commences 
with  fabulous  times,  and  becomes  fuller  from  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  up  to  141 8,  at  which  it  ends.  Neither  of  these 
works  has  much  interest  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  both  being 
feeble  and  dull  in  style. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  about  1471,  wrote  The  Difference  between 
Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  the  first  constitutional  work  that 
treated  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  conditions  actually  ex- 
isting in  the  country  and  not  from  mere  abstract  principles.  He 
discusses  the  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  government, 
using  as  examples  the  French  and  English  systems.  He  en- 
deavours to  show  how  the  English  constitution,  admirable  in 
many  respects,  might  be  freed  from  its  evils,  particularly  those 
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which  were  so  evident  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  He  suggests 
that  the  King's  power  should  be  increased  by  large  revenues  and 
lands,  but  that  he  should  be  aided  in  his  government  by  a  care- 
fully chosen  Council. 

64.  SIR  THOMAS  MALORY— Important  as  the  work  of 
Pecock  and  Fortescue  is,  English  prose  reached  its  highest 
level  in  Malory,  whose  prose  may  fittingly  be  regarded  as  the 
complement  of  Chaucer's  poetry.  His  Mortc  d' Arthur,  written 
about  1470,  stands  out  as  the  great  monument  of  English  prose 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  It  is  true  that  it  is  in  a  sense  only  a  com- 
pilation, mainly  from  French  sources,  of  the  various  Arthurian 
Romances :  but  it  is  a  remarkably  complete  and  original  com- 
pilation, arranged  with  great  skill  in  one  united  story,  and  it  has 
formed  ever  since  the  standard  authority  for  lovers  of  the 
Arthurian  Romance.  Moreover,  it  is  written  in  an  admirable 
manner.  The  author's  imagination,  steeped  in  the  realms  of 
medieval  chivalry,  is  perfectly  matched  by  his  style,  which  is 
simple  and  effective,  with  a  command  of  rhythm  and  harmony. 
His  words  are  carefully  chosen,  and  many  of  his  phrases  have 
become  part  of  the  idiom  of  our  language,  probably  because 
of  the  great  popularity  of  the  work. 

The  following  passage  tells  how  Arthur  came  by  the  Round 
Table : — 

And  Merlin  went  forth  to  King  Leodegraunce  of  Cameliard,  and  told 
him  of  the  desire  of  the  King  :  that  he  would  have  to  his  wife  Guenever 
his  daughter.  "  That  is  to  me,"  said  King  Leodegraunce,  "  the  best 
tidings  that  ever  I  heard,  that  so  worthy  a  king  of  prowess  and  nobleness 
will  wed  my  daughter  :  and,  as  for  my  lands,  I  will  give  him,  wished  I 
that  it  might  please  him,  but  he  hath  lands  enough,  he  needeth  none  ; 
but  I  shall  send  him  a  gift  that  shall  please  him  more,  for  I  shall  give 
him  the  Table  Round,  the  which  Uther  Pendragon  gave  me  ;  and 
when  it  is  full  complete,  there  is  a  hundred  knights  and  fifty  :  and, 
as  for  a  hundred  good  knights,  I  have  myself,  but  I  lack  fifty,  for  so 
many  have  been  slain  in  my  days."  And  so  King  Leodegraunce 
delivered  his  daughter,  Guenever,  unto  Merlin,  and  the  Table  Round, 
with  the  hundred  knights  :  and  so  they  rode  freshly,  with  great  royalty, 
what  by  water,  and  what  by  land,  till  they  came  that  night  unto 
London. 

65.  WILLIAM  CAXTON  was  born  in  Kent  about  1422,  and 
after  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  London  merchant  went  to 
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Flanders,  where  after  a  time  he  became  Governor  of  the  Enghsh 
Merchants,  of  the  "  felawship  by  yond  the  see."  There  he  wrote 
in  147 1  his  first  work,  the  Recuyell  of  the  History es  of  Troye,  a 
translation  of  a  popular  French  work.  So  great  was  the  demand 
for  his  book  that  Caxton  began  to  interest  himself  in  the  new  art 
of  Printing,  and  in  1474  this  book — the  first  printed  work  in  the 
English  language — was  issued  at  Bruges.  In  the  next  year  he 
translated  and  printed  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  and 
in  1476  returned  to  England  and  set  up  his  own  printing-press 
in  Westminster.  The  earliest  work  printed  there  was  The  Dictcs 
or  Sayi?igs  of  the  Philosophers,  a  work  not  from  his  own  hand. 
From  this  time  till  his  death  in  1491  he  was  most  active  in 
publishing  translations  of  his  own  and  of  others;  of  the  latter 
the  most  notable  was  Malory's  Morte  d^ Arthur. 

Caxton's  services  to  literature  are  of  course  pre-eminent  in  his 
introduction  of  printing  into  England,  and  in  his  preservation 
thereby  of  many  notable  works ;  but  he  deserves  consideration 
also  as  an  author  who,  although  without  Malory's  noble  com- 
mand of  language,  carried  on  his  work  in  good  sound  English 
Prose. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  VII 

1.  Account  for  the  comparative  barrenness  of  prose  and  poetry  in 
England  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

2.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  work  of  Pecock  or  Fortescue. 

3.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Arthurian  Legend  from  the  Conquest 
to  Malory.     For  what  reasons  is  the  version  of  Malory  important  ? 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  Caxton,  and  estimate  its 
importance,  (a)  on  learning,  (6)  on  literature. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  NEW  AGE 

66.  IV  /TODERN  EUROPE— Although  the  latter  part  of  the 
IVX  fifteenth  century  produced  few  great  original  works 
in  Europe,  it  is  important  as  a  period  of  preparation  for  the 
future;  in  it  and  the  early  part  of  the  next  century  arose  ideas 
which  were  shortly  afterwards  to  revolutionise  European  thought 
and  society.  Voyages  of  discovery,  like  those  of  Cabot  and 
Columbus  to  America,  and  that  of  Vasco  di  Gama  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India,  were  opening  up  new  worlds  full 
of  wonder  and  mystery,  and  were  filling  men's  minds  with  a 
deep  interest  and  curiosity  concerning  the  unknown.  Science, 
too,  was  beginning  to  open  up  new  fields  of  knowledge;  the 
discoveries  of  Copernicus  in  astronomy  gave  men  a  deeper  and 
truer  conception  of  the  universe.  The  Introduction  of  Printing 
brought  home  to  a  far  wider  circle  of  readers  than  hitherto  the 
learning  of  past  ages.  And  lastly,  there  were  two  great  move- 
ments at  work  which  were  destined  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  the  past,  and  to  free  men  from  the  conventions  of  the 
Middle  Ages — the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

67.  THE  RENAISSANCE,  or  New  Birth,  is  the  name  given 
to  that  great  movement  in  the  realms  of  thought  and  literature 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  Italy,  gradually  spread  itself  over  civilized 
Europe.  Even  before  the  time  of  Chaucer,  as  we  have  seen 
(§  32),  attention  had  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  great  classics, 
particularly  in  Latin.  The  movement  went  on  slowly  after  the 
death  of  the  great  Italian  poets,  who,  like  Chaucer,  were  far  in 
advance  of  their  age ;  but  it  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the 
migration  of  the  Greeks  to  Western  Europe  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in   1453.     These   Greeks  brought 
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with  them  a  special  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  par" 
ticularly  Greek,  and  inspired  a  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  for  the 
study  of  them  ;  they  also  brought  many  ancient  manuscripts  from 
their  libraries. 

The  poetry,  drama,  philosophy,  and  art  of  ancient  Greece 
were  eagerly  welcomed  everywhere  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in 
Florence.  Scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  one  of  the  first 
of  whom  was  the  Englishman  Grocyn,  began  to  collect  there  to 
learn  Greek ;  and  these  carried  the  New  Learning  to  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

Europe  was  at  that  time  peculiarly  fitted  to  profit  by  their 
teaching.  Owing  to  constant  warfare  the  flower  of  the  Euro- 
pean nobility  had  perished,  and  at  the  same  time  commerce 
had  developed  a  great  and  ever-growing  middle  class  of  society ; 
the  result  was  the  rapid  decay,  already  begun  in  Chaucer's  time, 
of  that  feudalism  and  code  of  chivalry  which  had  dominated 
European  life  and  thought  for  centuries.  As  men  saw  old  ideals 
passing  away,  the  most  thoughtful  began  to  formulate  and  put 
into  writing  new  principles  of  social  life.  Borrowing  largely 
from  the  ancient  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  adding 
their  own  experience  of  various  civilised  countries,  they  arrived 
at  something  like  the  idea  of  a  modern  state. 

68.  THE  REFORMATION— The  break-up  of  the  Church's 
power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
the  beginnings  in  the  time  of  Langland  and  Wyclif  (§  30),  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  coming  to  a  climax  in 
many  European  countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  and  a  little 
later  in  England.  Here,  too,  men's  old  ideals  had  been  rudely 
shattered.  They  had  imagined  that,  however  badly  they  might 
be  governed  in  their  own  respective  states,  at  least  they  were 
part  of  a  great  Christian  community  of  which  the  Pope  was  the 
central  authority.  Now  they  saw  the  Pope's  temporal  power 
disputed  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  spiritual  power 
would  not  be  long  unattacked.  Thus  new  ideals  of  liberty  of 
conscience  began  to  arise.  People  felt  that  if  they  could  once 
throw  over  the  old  system  of  clerical  education,  and  the  dogmas 
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and  ceremonies  which  had  for  so  long  formed  a  large  part  of 
religion,  they  might  be  free  to  exercise  their  own  individual 
conscience,  and  commune  with  God. 

69.  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  MOVEMENTS— 
At  first  sight  the  movement  of  the  Reformation  appears  directly- 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Renaissance.  The  tendency  of  the 
Renaissance  was  to  do  away  with  all  that  had  held  men's 
thoughts,  and  in  its  return  to  nature  and  to  pre-Christian  times 
to  become,  in  extreme  instances,  pagan  in  spirit :  some  of  its 
disciples  were  practically  agnostics.  The  early  Reformers,  more- 
over, had  often  very  little  sympathy  with  beauty  or  intellect  for 
its  own  sake ;  they  suspected  original  reasoning  nearly  as  much 
as  the  Church  did.  Yet,  on  broad  principles,  both  movements 
were  working  towards  the  same  end — liberty  of  thought  and 
action;  and  both  were  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  very 
same  things — formalism,  narrow-mindedness,  bigotry  and  slavery. 
Just  as  the  attempted  Reformation  of  Wyclif  ran  side  by  side 
with  the  earlier  Revival  of  Learning  by  Chaucer,  so  did  the  two 
movements  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Even  those  disciples 
of  the  Renaissance  who  held  aloof  from  rupture  with  the  Church 
could  not  help  being  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  reform  in 
religious  matters. 

70.  THE  NEW  AGE  IN  ENGLAND— The  reigns  of  the 
early  Tudors  were  favourable  to  the  New  Learning.  Henry  VII. 
by  his  despotic,  though  prudent,  rule  had  given  the  country  a 
much-needed  rest  from  war,  and  in  his  reign  the  prosperity  and 
prestige  of  the  country  began  rapidly  to  advance.  He  and  his 
son  Henry  VIII.,  and  indeed  all  the  Tudors,  were  able  scholars, 
and  favoured  the  spread  of  education.  New  colleges  were  added 
to  the  Universities,  one  of  which  Wolsey  himself  founded,  and 
Greek  and  many  other  new  subjects  found  their  way  into  the 
courses  of  study  there.  Colet,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  one  of  the 
first  to  bring  Greek  from  Italy  and  teach  it  in  this  country, 
founded  St  Paul's  School,  and  other  schools  of  a  similar  kind 
soon  followed  all  over  the  country. 
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In  England,  the  movements  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  were  more  perfectly  balanced  than  anywhere  else. 
The  men  who  had  the  greatest  influence  in  propagating  the 
principles  of  the  New  Learning  —  Colet,  Erasmus,  Grocyn, 
Linacre,  More,  and  Warham — were  fully  alive  to  many  of  the 
evils  within  the  Church,  and  strove  to  purify  the  religion  of  the 
country,  though  they  little  dreamt  of  the  break  with  the  Pope 
which  was  so  soon  to  come. 

The  results  of  the  new  ideas  on  the  literature  of  the  country 
were  soon  apparent.  A  new  era  began  during  Henry  VIII. 's 
reign,  in  which  some  excellent  prose  appeared,  and  in  which 
poetry  of  some  merit,  although  tentative  and  preparatory,  was 
written.  The  actual  break  with  the  Pope  in  1534,  and  th 
consequent  unrest  and  persecution  —  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic — during  the  next  thirty  years  checked  the  immediate 
development  of  the  literary  movement  thus  inaugurated;  but 
during  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  steady  progress  was 
made,  and  twenty  years  after  her  accession  began  the  most 
original  and  wonderful  period  in  the  whole  of  English  literature. 
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71.  SIR  THOMAS  MORE  was  born  in  London  about  1478, 
and  was  placed  as  a  page  in  the  household  of  Archbishop 
Morton.  Proceeding  to  Oxford,  he  threw  himself  with  zeal  into 
the  new  study  of  Greek,  and  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scholars  of  the  day.  He  contracted  a  deep  friendship  with 
Erasmus  and  Colet,  and  aided  very  materially  in  propagating  the 
New  Learning.  From  1515  he  went  on  diplomatic  missions 
abroad,  chiefly  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  received  various 
offices  in  the  State,  until  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Lord  Chancellorship.  He  resigned  this  office  after  three 
years,  owing  to  his  views  against  the  divorce  of  Catherine,  and 
retired  into  private  life ;  but  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain 
in  peace.  In  1534  he  was  imprisoned,  and  a  year  later  he  was 
beheaded. 
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More's  literary  fame  rests  on  two  works :  Utopia  and  The 
History  of  Edward  the  Fifth. 

Utopia  was  written  in  Latin  about  1516,  and  it  was  not 
translated  till  1551,  some  years  after  More's  death.  Yet  for  its 
thought  and  originality — it  is  a  typical  product  of  the  Renaissance 
— it  deserves  mention  here.  More  relates  how,  when  in  Antwerp, 
he  met  a  traveller,  Raphael  Hythlodaye,  who,  after  a  discussion 
about  the  sad  condition  of  the  people  in  various  European 
countries,  particularly  England,  agrees  to  tell  how  differently 
things  are  managed  in  Utopia,  the  land  of  "  Nowhere."  What 
follows  is  a  remarkable  description  of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  in 
which  solutions  are  found  for  all  the  social  evils  which  existed  in 
More's  day,  and  many  of  which,  despite  the  carrying  out  of 
several  of  More's  suggested  reforms  since  his  time,  are  still 
with  us. 

The  History  of  Edward  the  Fifths  describing  the  short  reign  of 
the  little  king  and  the  accession  of  Richard  III.,  is  based  on  a 
Latin  Chronicle.  Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  work 
as  history — it  is  probably  biassed  as  regards  the  character  of 
Richard — it  is  the  work  of  a  master  of  English  prose.  More's 
style  is  simple  and  comparatively  modern ;  though  occasionally  a 
little  cumbrous  owing  to  Latin  constructions,  it  combines,  for  the 
most  part,  his  Latin  scholarship  with  his  idiomatic,  almost  con- 
versational English.  The  following  describes  the  death  of  the 
young  princes : — 

After  which  time  the  prince  never  tied  his  points  nor  ever  rought 
(  =  cared)  of  himself,  but  with  that  young  babe  his  brother,  lingered 
in  thought  and  heaviness  till  this  traitorous  death  delivered  them  of 
that  wretchedness.  For  Sir  James  Tyrel  devised  that  they  should  be 
murdered  in  their  beds.  To  the  execution  whereof  he  appointed  Miles 
Forrest,  one  of  the  four  that  kept  them,  a  fellow  fleshed  in  murder  before 
time.  To  him  he  joined  one  John  Dighton,  his  own  horse-keeper,  a  big 
broad  square  strong  knave.  Then  all  the  other  being  removed  from 
them,  this  Miles  Forrest  and  John  Dighton,  about  midnight  (the  silly 
[  =  simple]  children  lying  in  their  beds)  came  into  the  chamber,  and 
suddenly  lapped  them  up  among  the  clothes,  so  bewrapped  them  and 
entangled  them,  keeping  down  by  force  the  featherbed  and  pillows 
hard  unto  their  mouths,  that  within  a  while  smothered  and  stifled, 
their  breath  failing,  they  gave  up  to  God  their  innocent  souls  into  the 
joys  of  heaven,  leaving  to  the  tormentors  their  bodies  dead  in  the  bed. 
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72.  LORD  BERNERS,  whose  early  life  was  spent  at  the 
courts  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  was  employed  on 
diplomatic  missions  of  importance,  and  spent  his  later  life  as 
Governor  of  Calais.  It  was  there,  at  the  King's  suggestion,  that 
he  wrote  his  Translation  of  Froissarfs  Chronicles  in  1523.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  this  work  marks  the  highest  point  yet 
reached  in  English  Prose.  His  style  is  as  simple  as  Malory's 
or  More's,  and  even  more  modern,  full  of  unconscious  art  and 
grace;  and  in  his  skilful  blending  of  the  native  and  French 
elements  of  our  language  he  excels  them.  With  his  scholarly 
learning  and  his  knowledge  of  court  life,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  his  original;  and,  in 
consequence,  his  translation  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  pic- 
turesque narrative  which  reads  more  like  an  original  work  than  a 
translation.  The  following  is  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Cregy : —  \ 

Then  the  second  battle  (  =  battalion)  of  the  Englishmen  came  to 
succour  the  prince's  battle,  the  which  was  time,  for  they  had  as  then 
much  ado,  and  they  with  the  prince  sent  a  messenger  to  the  King, 
who  was  on  a  httle  windmill  hill.  Then  the  knight  said  to  the  King  : 
"  Sir,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Earl  of  Camfort,  Sir  Reynold 
Cobham,  and  other  such  as  be  about  the  Prince  your  son,  are  fiercely 
fought  withal  and  sore  handled  ;  wherefore  they  desire  you  that  you 
and  your  battle  will  come  and  aid  them  ;  for  if  the  Frenchmen  increase 
as  they  doubt  they  will,  your  son  and  they  shall  have  much  ado."  Then 
the  King  said  :  "Is  my  son  dead  or  hurt,  or  on  the  earth  felled  ?  " 
"  No,  sir,"  quoth  the  knight,  "  but  he  is  hardily  matched,  wherefore  he 
hath  need  of  your  aid."  "  Well,"  said  the  King,  "  return  to  him  and 
to  them  that  sent  you  hither,  and  say  to  them  that  they  send  no  more 
to  me  for  any  adventure  that  falleth,  as  long  as  my  son  is  alive  ;  and 
also  say  to  them  that  they  suffer  him  this  day  to  win  his  spurs  ;  for 
if  God  be  pleased,  I  will  this  journey  be  his,  and  the  honour  thereof, 
and  to  them  that  be  about  him." 
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73.  SIR  THOMAS  ELYOT,  who  was  a  disciple  and  friend 
of  More,  wrote  in  1531  the  Book  of  the  Governour.  Its  object 
was  similar  to  that  of  More's  Utopia  :  "to  describe  in  our  vulgar 
tongue  the  form  of  a  just  public  weal,"  as  the  author  puts  it. 
Elyot  describes  the  education  and  training  fitted  for  one  who 
should  afterwards  take  a  high  position  in  the  State ;  and  then, 
evidently   realizing   the   importance    of  such   training    for    any 
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gentleman,  he  deals  more  fully  with  the  subject  of  education — 
moral  as  well  as  mental. 

His  style  is  good,  resembling  that  of  More ;  his  constructions 
are  occasionally  cumbrous,  and  he  sometimes  overdoes  the 
references  to,  and  illustrations  from,  Latin  and  Greek  history. 

74.  RELIGIOUS  WORKS— WILLIAM  TYNDALE  ranks 
as  one  of  our  great  prose  writers  by  his  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
begun  in  1526.  His  work  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions, 
culminating  in  what  is  known  as  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611. 
The  effect  of  the  Bible  on  the  culture,  thought,  and  language  of 
the  nation,  apart  from  its  moral  effect,  has  been  enormous. 
Hardly  a  work  has  appeared  since  which  does  not  bear  traces, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  its  influence.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Tyndale  (and  to  a  less  degree  of  Coverdale)  that  this  all- 
important  translation  was  made  in  the  best  possible  English 
prose. 

Next  to  Tyndale's  Translation  of  the  Bible,  probably  no  work 
of  this  period  had  more  influence  on  our  prose  than  The  Prayer 
Book  (1549  and  1552),  for  which  Thomas  Cranmer  was  largely 
responsible.  It  is  a  monument  of  stately  prose ;  a  peculiarity  of 
its  style  is  the  association  in  pairs  of  Latin  and  native  words,  such 
as  acknowledge  and  confess,  erred  and  strayed. 

Of  the  many  other  writers  of  religious  works  of  this  period, 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  Hugh  Latimer  whose  sermons 
— e.g.  The  Sermon  on  The  Ploughers — are  splendid  English  prose 
of  a  simple,  colloquial  style. 

EARLY  TUDOR  POETRY 

75.  SIR  THOMAS  WYATT  (1503-1542)  was  a  pioneer  in 

the  new  development  of  poetry.  Like  Chaucer  he  was  associated 
with  the  Court,  and  like  him  he  paid  a  visit  to  Italy  and  drew 
inspiration  from  the  poetry  of  that  country,  particularly  from  the 
work  of  Petrarch.  The  main  importance  of  his  poetry  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  revived  that  regularity  of  metre  which  Chaucer  had 
given  to  English  verse,  and  which  had  fallen  into  decay  since  his 
death.     Most  of  Wyatt's  work  is  of  a  lyrical  nature  based  upon 
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an  imaginary  love ;  and  herein  he  set  an  example  which  was  fol- 
lowed up  with  success  during  the  next  period.  He  introduced 
into  English  an  important  form  of  poetry — the  Sonnet  (§  270); 
and  he  also  made  a  few  attempts  at  Satire  (§§  260,  265).  His 
diction  is  modern  and  free  from  the  barbarisms  of  the  poets 
immediately  preceding  him ;  and  though  he  had  occasional  diffi- 
culties with  English  versification,  particularly  with  the  natural 
accentuation  of  words  and  with  rhyme,  he  set  a  new  standard  of 
regularity  in  English  poetry.  As  an  example  of  his  work  we 
quote  a  Sonnet  in  which  he  compares  his  life  as  a  lover  to  a  ship 
in  a  stormy  sea  : — 

My  galley  charged  with  forgctfulness, 

Through  sharp  seas,  in  winter  nights,  doth  pass 

'Tween  rock  and  rock  ;   and  eke  my  foe,  alas  ! 

That  is  my  lord,  steereth  with  cruelness  : 

And  every  hour,  a  thought  in  readiness, 

As  though  that  death  were  light  in  such  a  case. 

An  endless  wind  doth  tear  the  sail  apace 

Of  forced  sighs  and  trusty  tearfulness  ; 

A  rain  of  tears,  a  cloud  of  dark  disdain, 

Have  done  the  wearied  cords  great  hinderance  : 

Wreathed  with  error,  and  with  ignorance  ; 

The  stars  be  hid  that  lead  me  to  this  pain  ; 

Drowned  is  reason  that  should  be  my  comfort, 

And  I  remain  despairing  of  the  port. 

Notice  the  rhymes  in  ness,  and  the  forced  accent  of  the 
in  the  last  line  but  one. 

76.  THE  EARL  OF  SURREY  (15 16-1547)  shares  with 
Wyatt  the  honour  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  Elizabethan  poets. 
A  younger  man  than  Wyatt,  he  had  the  experience  of  the  latter  to 
help  him.  His  poetry  both  in  subject  and  in  manner  is  similar 
to  that  of  Wyatt;  in  thought  he  was  probably  not  the  equal  of 
the  latter,  but  his  versification  is  more  perfect  and  graceful,  and 
his  rhymes  and  the  accent  of  his  words  more  correct.  He  intro- 
duced an  important  metre — Blank  Verse — into  English  poetry,  a 
metre  to  be  perfected  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  his  blank  verse  in  his  translation  of  Virgil's 
^neid  : — 

There  stands  in  sight  an  isle,  hight  Tenedon, 
Rich  and  of  fame,  while  Priam's  kingdom  stood  ; 
Now  but  a  bay,  and  road,  unsure  for  ship. 
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Hither  them  secretly  the  Greeks  withdrew, 
Shrouding  themselves  under  the  desert  shore. 
And  weening  we  they  had  been  fled  and  gone, 
And  with  that  wind  had  fet  the  land  of  Greece, 
Troy  discharged  her  long  continued  dole. 

The  poems  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  as  well  as  others  by  contem- 
porary poets,  were  first  published  in  TotteVs  Miscella7iy  in  1557  ; 
this  is  the  first  printed  collection  of  poems  in  the  language. 

77.  THOMAS  SACKVILLE— The  growing  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and  in  the  government  of  the  State,  illus- 
trated in  prose  by  the  works  of  More,  Berners  and  Elyot,  and  by 
the  various  chroniclers  to  be  mentioned  later  (§  132),  was  shown 
in  poetry  by  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates^  a  work  planned  as  early 
as  1555  but  not  published  till  eight  years  later.  It  was  intended 
as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Lydgate's  Fall  of  Princes^  a  book 
which  was  still  very  popular.  Several  writers  took  part  in  writing 
the  "Tragedies,"  or  stories  of  great  men  whom  Fate  had  treated 
badly ;  but  the  really  important  parts  of  the  work,  the  parts  by 
virtue  of  which  it  has  survived,  are  the  Indudioji  and  the  Tragedy  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  are  the  work  of  Sackville.  In  the 
Induction  he  tells  how  Sorrow  guided  him  to  Hades  where  he  saw 
Misery,  Revenge,  Old  Age  and  many  other  abstractions  personi- 
fied, and  then  the  spirits  of  various  princes  and  great  men  : — 

"  Lo  here."  quoth  Sorrow,  '"princes  of  renown, 
That  whilom  sat  on  top  of  fortune's  wheel. 
Now  laid  full  low,  like  wretches  whirled  down. 
Even  with  one  frown,  that  stayed  but  with  a  smile  : 
And  now  behold  the  thing  that  thou,  ere  while. 
Saw  only  in  thought  :    and  what  thou  now  shalt  hear. 
Recount  the  same  to  kesar,  king  and  peer." 

Among  the  unfortunate  ones  is  Buckingham  who  tells  his  sad 
story. 

Though  he  used  the  old  allegorical  machinery  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  employed  the  Chaucerian  stanza,  Sackville's  improve- 
ment of  poetry  was  even  greater  than  that  made  by  Wyatt  and 
Surrey.  His  work,  in  fact,  is  an  anticipation  of  Spenser's.  In 
his  descriptions  of  the  abstract  personages  in  Hades  and  in  his 
imagery  he  far  excels  the  medieval  writers  after  Chaucer,  while 
his  verse  is  more  careful  and  often  more  musical  than  that  of  Surrey. 
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78.  GEORGE  GASCOIGNE,  who  has  been  claimed  as  a 
pioneer  in  various  departments  of  Enghsh  literature,  deserves 
mention  here  as  the  author  of  The  Steel  Glass,  the  first  modern 
English  Satire  of  any  length.  This  work,  written  in  1576,  con- 
trasts the  old  manners  and  morals  in  the  days  of  Chaucer, 
Wyclif  and  Langland,  to  all  of  whom  the  poet  is  indebted  in  his 
work,  with  those  of  Gascoigne's  own  day,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
latter.  The  form  of  the  poem  is  an  allegory  in  which  the  old- 
fashioned  steel  mirrors  are  contrasted  with  the  new  Venetian 
glass  mirrors. 

79.  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  NEW  ERA— In  addition 
to  the  pioneer  work  done  in  prose  and  poetry,  as  above  described, 
much  useful  work  was  accomplished  which  helped  to  furnish  the 
equipment  of  the  later  Elizabethans.  Translations  of  the  Classics 
became  more  and  more  abundant,  and  by  their  means  the  best 
models  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  in  philosophy,  poetry,  and 
the  drama  were  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  ever- 
growing love  of  stories  caused  the  translation  of  many  tales  from 
Italian,  Spanish  and  French.  The  interest  in  the  new  lands 
discovered  by  English  sailors  produced  several  works  on  the 
voyages  and  travels  of  these  explorers.  Experiments  in  the 
drama,  too,  belong  to  this  period :  these  will  be  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  X.  Further,  we  know  that  a  number  of  poets — mostly 
among  the  nobility — wrote  for  private  circulation  only ;  doubtless 
until  such  men  as  Sidney  and  Brooke  set  the  fashion  of  publishing 
their  work,  many  considered  it  bad  taste  to  give  their  work  broad- . 
cast  to  the  world.  I 

The  year  1579  is  usually  taken  as  the  dividing  point  between 
the  early  Tudor  prose  and  poetry  above  described  and  the  later 
and  more  glorious  literature  of  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
and  the  reign  of  James  I.  That  year  is  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  first  great  work  of  Spenser,  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  a  work 
which  ushered  in  the  new  poetry;  and  in  the  next  year  also 
appeared  Lyly's  Euphues  and  Sidney's  Arcadia,  two  prose  works 
which  introduced  a  new  fashion  in  writing.  Shortly  after  this  date, 
too,  the  works  of  the  early  dramatists  were  produced,  and  these 
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led  up  to  Shakespeare  and  the  greater  dramatists.  In  the  next 
chapters  we  shall  consider  the  development  of  these  three  depart- 
ments of  literature — Poetry,  Prose,  and  the  Drama — during  the 
period  15 79-1 625,  commonly  known  as  the  Elizabethan  Period 
of  English  Literature. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  VIII 

1.  What  is  meant  by  (a)  the  Renaissance,  {b)  the  Reformation  ? 
Show  to  what  extent  each  movement  affected  any  three  writers 
mentioned  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Mention  other  factors  besides  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion which  favoured  the  commencement  of  a  new  literary  era.  What 
delayed  the  full  development  of  that  era  ? 

3.  What  new  features  did  Wyatt  and  Surrey  contribute  to  poetry  ? 
Illustrate  your  answer  as  far  as  possible  from  the  extracts  given. 

4.  Illustrate  from  the  extracts  given  in  this  chapter  and  in  Chapter 
VII.  three  differences  between  prose  before  1550  and  modern  prose. 

5.  Describe  briefly  the  work  of  Gascoigne  or  Sackville;  show  its 
relation  to  the  older  literature,  and  mention  any  new  features  in  it. 

6.  Mention  the  chief  prose  writers  of  this  period ;  give  their  chief 
works,  and  describe  briefly  one  of  those  works. 

7.  What  signs  of  preparation  for  the  new  era  do  we  find  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ?  Give  two  illustrations  from 
Shakespeare  or  his  contemporaries  of  the  results  of  this  preparatory 
work. 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ON  LITERATURE  TO  1579 

1.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  works,  give  their  approxi- 
mate dates,  and  write  brief  notes  on  the  contents  of  three  of  them  : 
(i)  The  Bruce,  (2)  The  House  of  Fame,  (3)  The  Ancren  Riwle,  (4)  The 
Pastime  of  Pleasure,  (5)  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  (6)  Tottel's 
Miscellany,  (7)  Utopia,  (8)  Robene  and  Makyne. 

2.  Mention  four  important  English  translations  made  before  1579, 
and  write  a  short  account  of  one  of  them. 

3.  Name  four  differences  between  the  customs,  thoughts,  or  style 
of  the  period  of  Chaucer  and  the  early  Tudor  period,  and  illustrate  your 
answer  by  reference  to  the  works  of  those  periods. 

4.  Name  works  connected  with  any  /our  of  the  following,  and  state 
briefly  in  what  connection  they  occur  :  The  Hundred  Years'  War, 
Margaret  Tudor,  The  Danish  Invasions,  The  Siege  of  Troy,  Thomas 
a  Becket,  Wolsey,  Bannockburn,  Richard  III, 

5.  Estimate  the  influence  of  foreign  literature  on  any  /our  of  our 
writers  up  to  1579. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SPENSER 

80.  IV  /TAIN  FACTS  OF  SPENSER'S  LIFE  — Edmund 
iVJL  Spenser,  the  first  great  English  poet  since  Chaucer, 
was  born  in  London  in  1552.  He  was  educated  at  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  proceeded  to  Cambridge  in  1569,  where 
he  became  friendly  with  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Edward  Kirke.  ^^ 
On  leaving  the  University  he  went  to  the  North  of  England —  H 
for  what  purpose  is  not  known — and  began  the  preparation  of 
several  works.  There  he  met  and  loved  a  lady  whom  he  after- 
wards celebrated  in  verse  as  "  fair  Rosalinde,  widow's  daughter 
of  the  glen,"  but  she  refused  his  love  and  apparently  accepted 
the  affections  of  a  rival  suitor.  His  unsuccessful  love  seems  to 
have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  Spenser.  In  1579 
he  was  in  London,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Leicester  and  his 
nephew.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  brilliant  soldier  and  man  of  letters. 
The  latter  encouraged  him  to  publish  The  Shepherd's  Calendar  in 
the  same  year.  By  this  work  Spenser  was  at  once  recognised,  at 
all  events  among  the  circle  of  literary  men  of  the  day,  as  a  great 
poet.  In  the  next  year,  his  friends  procured  him  an  appointment 
as  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who  had  just  been  made 
Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  during  the 
succeeding  years,  he  was  granted,  in  1586,  the  Manor  of  Kilco- 
man  in  Munster,  where  henceforth  he  made  his  home.  There 
the  Faerie  Queene,  which  he  had  long  ago  conceived  and  even 
begun,  was  written;  and  in  1590  Raleigh,  visiting  the  poet  inM 
his  Irish  home,  became  acquainted  with  the  great  work.  He 
brought  Spenser  to  Elizabeth's  court,  and  the  first  three  books 
of  the  Faerie  Queene  were  forthwith  published.  The  work  was 
an  immediate  success ;  and  the  poet  now  became  famous  through- 
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out  England.  Yet,  beyond  a  small  pension  which  the  Queen 
granted  him,  but  which,  apparently,  he  found  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining,  he  found  no  preferment  at  home,  and  returned  next 
year  to  Ireland.  In  1594  he  married  a  lady  named  Elizabeth, 
of  whom  we  know  little,  except  that  the  poet  expresses  his  deep 
love  for  her  in  the  Epithalamion^  a  beautiful  Wedding  Ode  in  her 
honour;  we  know  the  names  of  two  of  their  children — Sylvanus 
and  Peregrine.  The  next  year  Spenser  brought  three  more  books 
of  the  Faerie  Queene  to  London  for  publication.  During  the 
next  few  years  the  lawless  condition  of  Ireland — described  in  a 
prose  work  of  Spenser's,  A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Irela7id — 
was  steadily  becoming  worse;  and  1598  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone 
reached  Munster.  Spenser's  home,  Kilcoraan,  was  sacked  and 
burnt,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  his  children  perished  in  the 
flames.  He  fled  to  England,  and,  broken-hearted  and  in  poverty, 
he  died  in  London  in  January  1599,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

81.  THE  SHEPHERD'S  CALENDAR  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  collection  of  twelve  poetical  essays  of  diverse  kinds 
as  regards  subject,  metre,  and  method  of  treatment.  They  are 
loosely  bound  together  as  a  Pastoral  poem  (§  268)  in  which  the 
twelve  Eclogues  or  divisions  are  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  scenery  is  of  the  country,  and 
the  characters  are  very  ideal  shepherds  who  discuss  problems  of 
love,  religion,  philosophy  and  poetry  as  educated  men.  Most 
of  the  poems  are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue :  some  are  complaints 
of  Colin  Clout  concerning  his  love;  some  are  on  rustic  life  in 
general;  three  are  satires  on  the  Roman  Catholics  and  High 
Churchmen ;  one  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Queen ; 
one  to  the  death  of  a  lady  ;  one  describes  the  neglect  of  the 
poet.  Many  of  the  "  shepherds "  represent  real  persons  of 
Spenser's  day:  thus  Colin  Clout  is  the  poet  himself;  Hobbinol, 
his  friend  Gabriel  Harvey;  Algrind,  Grindal,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  Morell,  Bishop  Elmore;  Roffyn,  probably  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  following  is  Colin's  lament  for 
Chaucer : — 
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The  God  of  shepheards,  Tityrus,  is  dead, 
Who  taught  me  homely,  as  I  can,  to  make  ; 
He,  whilst  he  lived,  was  the  soveraigne  head 
Of  shepheards  all  that  bene  with  love  ytake  : 
Well  couth  he  wayle  his  woes,  and  lightly  slake 
The  flames  which  love  within  his  heart  had  bredd. 
And  tell  us  mery  tales  to  keepe  us  wake. 
The  while  our  sheepe  about  us  safely  fedde. 

Now  dead  he  is,  and  lyeth  wrapt  in  lead, 

(O  !   why  should  Death  on  hym  such  outrage  showe  ?)" 

And  all  hys  passing  skil  with  him  is  fledde. 

The  fame  whereof  doth  dayly  greater  growe. 

But,  if  on  me  some  little  drops  would  flowe 

Of  that  the  spring  was  in  his  learned  hcdde, 

I  soone  would  learne  these  woods  to  wayle  my  woe. 

And  teache  the  trees  their  trickling  teares  to  shedde. 

82.  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE  is  the  first  great  poem  since" 
days  of  Chaucer,  and  the  first  great  ideal  poem  in  the  language. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  allegory,  of  which  the  framework  is  the  old 
Arthurian  Romance.  Spenser  tells  us  in  a  prefatory  epistle  that 
he  intended  to  portray  "in  Arthur,  before  he  was  king,  the  image 
of  a  brave  knight  perfected  in  the  twelve  moral  virtues."  This 
moral  allegory  is  complicated  by  an  historical  allegory  dealing 
with  the  political  and  religious  conflict  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
introducing,  under  disguised  names,  the  Queen,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  Pope,  Lord  Grey,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  other  well- 
known  persons  of  the  day.  The  double  allegory  is  carried  out 
fairly  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  becomes  hopelessly  confused, 
and  finally  breaks  down  altogether. 

Of  the  twelve  books  which  were  to  deal  with  the  moral  virtues 
we  have  only  six,  nominally  setting  forth  the  qualities  of  Holiness, 
Temperance,  Chastity,  Friendship,  Justice,  and  Courtesy;  and  a 
fragment  of  a  seventh.  Each  book  recounts  the  adventures  of 
a  knight  who  is  the  representative  of  the  particular  virtue,  and 
who  is  finally  helped  in  his  quest  by  Prince  Arthur.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  First  Book  will  show  the  character  of  the  poem. 

83.  The  First  Book — The  Red  Cross  Knight  (Holiness)  rides  forth  with 
Una  (True  Faith)  and  a  Dwarf.  After  the  Knight  has  defeated  Error, 
they  shelter  with  a  hermit  who  proves  to  be  Archimago  (Hypocrisy) 
and  who  separates  them.  The  Knight  vanquishes  Sansfoy,  and  is 
beguiled  by  his  companion  Fidessa,  who  is  really  Duessa  (Falsehood, 
the   Roman   Church,   and  Mary  Queen   of  Scots).     Una,   meanwhile, 
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meets  a  lion  who  is  tamed  by  her  goodness  and  beauty,  and  who  follows 
her  as  her  protector  ;  but  she  is  deceived  by  Archimago  disguised  as 
her  Knight,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  Sansloy  who  slays  the  lion. 

Duessa  leads  the  Knight  to  the  House  of  Pride,  where  he  meets 
Sansjoy  and  kills  him.  Warned  by  the  Dwarf  he  escapes,  but  Duessa 
follows  him  and  he  is  captured  by  the  giant  Orgoglio  (Pride) .  The  Dwarf 
flees  to  find  Una,  who  having  escaped  from  Sansloy  meets  Prince 
Arthur  (Magnificence).  The  latter  slays  Orgoglio,  rescues  the  Knight, 
and  strips  Duessa  of  her  disguise. 

The  Knight  is  then  saved  by  Una  from  Despair,  and  led  to  the  House 
of  Celia,  where  he  is  purified  and  taught  by  all  the  Virtues  ;  the  latter 
prophesy  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  St  George  of  England. 
With  new  strength  he  begins  his  real  quest — to  deliver  Una's  parents 
from  a  Dragon  ;  and  after  three  days'  fighting  he  defeats  the  monster. 
Duessa  again  endeavours,  by  her  messenger  Archimago,  to  separate 
Una  from  the  Knight,  but  Archimago  is  bound,  and  Una  and  the  Knight 
are  betrothed  amid  great  rejoicing. 

84.  MINOR  POEMS— 

Mother  Hiibberd^s  Tale^  an  early  work  of  the  poet's,  is  a  Fable 
dealing  with  the  adventures  of  a  Fox  and  an  Ape  who  enter  into 
partnership ;  it  satirises  the  life  of  the  clergy  and  Court  life. 

Colin  Cloufs  cotne  home  again  is  a  Pastoral  similar  to  the 
Shepherd^s  Calendar,  describing  through  the  conversations  of 
shepherds  the  visit  of  Raleigh  to  Ireland,  the  poet's  return  with 
him  to  the  Court,  and  the  manners  of  the  Court. 

Asirophel  and  The  Rui?ts  of  Time  are  elegies  on  the  death  of 
Sidney ;  and  Daphnaida  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Howard. 

The  Tears  of  the  Muses  bewails  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  the 
days  of  the  poet. 

The  Sonnets  describe  the  course  of  Spenser's  wooing  and 
winning  of  his  wife,  of  which  the  Epithalamion  (§  80)  represents 
the  final  stage.  They  are  beautiful  and  graceful,  and  compare 
favourably  with  the  numerous  collections  of  the  period,  being 
inferior  only  to  those  of  Shakespeare. 

The  Prothalajtiion  is  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Earl  of  Worcester. 

85.  SPENSER'S  VERSE  — Despite  the  work  of  the  early 
Tudor  poets,  there  was  no  settled  idea  of  order  or  harmony  in 
poetry  before  the  appearance  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar.  In 
that  work  Spenser  tried  his  hand  at  various  kinds  of  metre,  some 
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of  which  were  most  successful.  He  developed  the  structure  of  the 
Sonnet  further  than  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  and  formed  the  type  known 
as  the  Spenserian  Sonnet,  rhyming  abab  |  bcbc  |  cdcd  |  ee. 
But  his  most  successful  innovation  was  the  metre  used  in  the 
Faerie  Queene^  known  as  the  Spenserian  Sta?iza.  This  stanza 
consists  of  nine  lines,  rhyming  abab  |  bcbc  |  c;  the  first  eight 
are  ten-syllabled,  the  last  twelve-syllabled.  This  metre,  after- 
wards adopted  by  many  of  our  great  poets,  seems,  in  the  hands 
of  Spenser,  a  perfect  instrument  for  his  subject ;  each  stanza 
links  itself  on  to  the  next  with  ease,  and  the"  whole  avoids  the 
impression  of  monotony.  As  an  example  of  his  verse,  we  quote 
the  description  of  Despair  (Book  I.,  Canto  IX.) : — 

The  darksome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find 
That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind  ; 
His  griesie  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 
Disordered  hong  about  his  shoulders  round. 
And  hid  his  face  :   through  which  his  hollow  eyne, 
Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound  ; 
His  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  penurie  and  pine, 
Were  shronke  into  his  jawes  as  he  did  never  dyne. 

His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts. 

With  thornes  together  pind  and  patched  was, 

The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts  ; 

And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  gras 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pas, 

All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  luke-warme  blood, 

That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas  ! 

In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood. 

And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood. 

86.  SPENSER'S  DICTION— Just  as  there  was  no  standard 
poetry  when  Spenser  wrote,  so  also  there  was  no  standard 
English  language.  Spenser  therefore  chose  for  his  language, 
most  particularly  in  his  early  works,  a  quaint  mixture  of  old  and 
new  which  appeared  strange  even  to  his  contemporaries.  He 
freely  used  Chaucerian  words  which  had  already  become 
obsolete,  coined  similar  words,  employed  dialectical  words  still 
used  in  the  provinces  in  his  day,  and  added  to  them  words 
coined  from  the  classics  and  from  foreign  sources,  thus  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  Jonson  that  '•  affecting  the  ancients 
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(he)  writ  no  language."  Yet  his  language  is  part  of  himself,  and 
is  not  ill-suited  to  the  strange  yet  beautiful  mixture  of  old-world 
and  modern  themes  with  which  he  dealt. 

87.  ESTIMATE  OF  SPENSER— 

(i)  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Spenser  is  the  founder  of 
modern  poetry.  He  has  been  called  the  "  Poet's  poet,"  perhaps 
because  the  beauty  and  melody  of  his  verse  have  sunk  most 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  the  true  poetical  spirit ; 
it  delighted  men  of  such  opposite  natures  as  Milton  and  Pope. 
His  example  set  the  fashion  of  writing  verse,  and  the  immediate 
result  was  an  outburst  of  song  during  the  reigns  of  EHzabeth  and 
her  successors  such  as  has  never  been  equalled  in  English  litera- 
ture. Moreover,  for  all  ages  after,  from  his  own  days  to  Dry  den, 
and  from  Dryden  on  to  Wordsworth,  he  has  been  recognised  as 
one  of  the  masters  of  English  poetry. 

(2)  Great  as  are  the  merits  of  his  minor  works,  it  is  true  of 
Spenser,  even  more  than  of  Chaucer,  that  he  lives  by  one  work. 
The  Faerie  Qtieejie,  despite  criticisms  which  may  be  made  on  the 
confusion  of  its  allegory,  on  the  lack  of  continuity  of  its  narra- 
tive, or  on  the  archaism  of  its  diction,  remains  to  this  day  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  poems.  To  understand  the  poem  pro- 
perly— and  it  is  one  of  which  every  student  of  literature  should 
read  a  portion — we  must  imagine  ourselves  in  Fairy  Land^  a 
Fairy  Land  indeed  of  Spenser's  own  creation,  in  which  the 
atmosphere  of  court  life,  with  its  pageants  and  tournaments  and 
its  idealism,  are  mingled  with  the  life  of  the  old-time  world  of 
chivalry  and  romance,  in  which  medieval  knights  and  their 
ladies  mix  with  classical  satyrs,  fauns  and  nymphs,  with  fabulous 
monsters  and  with  the  products  of  EHzabethan  England  and 
Ireland,  in  so  perfectly  natural  a  manner  as  to  challenge  any 
suspicion  of  unreality  or  artificiality. 

(3)  With  our  minds  thus  prepared,  we  shall  better  be  able  to 
appreciate  what  is  the  real  keystone  of  Spenser's  qualities — beauty 
in  every  form.  This  appears  in  the  wonderful  music  and  melody 
of  his  verse,  in  his  descriptions,  and  in  his  imagery.  It  appears 
more  than  all  in  the  nobility  of  his  outlook  on  life,  on  his  love 
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of  what  is  true  and  pure,  and  his  hatred  of  what  is  false  and 
impure.  He  had  known  intimately  three  men  of  very  different 
types :  Sidney,  the  true  English  gentleman,  poet,  soldier  and 
hero ;  Lord  Grey,  his  master,  the  upholder  of  stern  justice  and 
order  in  Ireland  ;  Raleigh,  courtier  and  adventurer  into  the 
unknown.  With  these  three  as  concrete  examples,  he  formed 
in  his  mind  a  conception  of  the  ideal  character  of  the  English- 
man in  the  days  of  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  is  a 
picture  of  this  ideal  which  he  has  presented  to  us  in  various 
forms  in  the  Faerie  Queene.  Much  as  Milton  admired  Spenser 
for  his  poetry,  it  was  the  moral  beauty  of  his  outlook  on  life  which 
attracted  him  most  of  all. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  X 


I .  Name  the  chief  events  of  Spenser's  hfe,  and  show  the  influence  of 
any /our  of  them  on  his  works. 

1^.  2.  Explain  two  of  the  quahties  which  make  the  Faerie  Queene  a  great 
poem,  ilhistrating  your  answer  by  quotations  from  that  work. 

3.  Ilhistratc  from  the  extracts  given  in  this  chapter  :  (a)  pecuharities 
of  Spenser's  diction,  (b)  the  nature  of  the  Spenserian  stanza,  (c)  any 
feature  of  Spenser's  thought  or  art. 

4.  How  far  is  it  correct  to  consider  Spenser  as  the  founder  of  Modern 
Enghsh  poetry  ? 

5.  What  is  a  Pastoral  ?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  and  give  a  brief  summary  of  one  of  its  Eclogues. 

6.  What  are  the  different  parts  of  the  allegory  of  the  Faerie  Queene  ? 
Compare  its  allegory  with  that  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  or  any  other 
English  allegory. 

7.  Write  short  notes  on  three  of  Spenser's  minor  poems. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  any  one  of  the  adventures  told  in  the  Faerie 
Queene. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  DRAMA 

88.  -^HE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DRAMA  in  England  and 
X  other  European  countries,  just  as  in  ancient  Greece 
was  inseparably  bound  up  with  religion.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
when  the  laity  could,  as  a  rule,  neither  read  nor  write,  and  when 
sermons  were  not  part  of  the  regular  service  of  the  church,  action 
and  show  were  very  helpful,  and  even  necessary,  to  make  men 
realise  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
church  services  then,  to  a  greater  degree  even  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  services  now,  contained  in  themselves  dramatic  elements 
in  the  psalms,  canticles  and  litanies  which  clergy  and  choir  or 
congregation  sang  alternately,  and  in  the  symbolic  ceremonies, 
processions,  pictures  and  images.  Moreover  at  great  festivals 
such  as  Easter,  it  became  customary  to  exhibit  in  dumb  show 
some  of  the  main  facts ;  we  know,  for  instance,  that  there  was 
a  special  Office  of  interment  and  disinterment  of  the  Cross. 
After  this  it  was  but  a  small  step  to  introduce  during  the  service 
a  part-song  between  priests  representing  the  Apostles  and  the 
faithful  women  at  the  Cross  ;  and  from  this  again  naturally 
followed  a  crude  representation  of  the  Burial  and  Resurrection. 
The  language  used  in  these  early  times  was,  of  course.  Church  Latin. 

89.  MYSTERY  AND  MIRACLE  PLAYS— Such   were   the 

elements  of  the  drama  up  to  about  the  time  of  the  Norman 

Conquest.     During  the  Transition  Period  further  developments 

were   made.      First  of  all  the  representations,   till  then  merely 

accessories  to  the  Church  services  of  such  festivals  as  Christmas 

and  Easter,  were  enlarged  and  extended  till  they  included  the 

whole  series  of  events  connected  with  those  festivals,  and  thus 

became  too  long  to  form  a  part  of  the  service.     From  incidents 
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of  Christ's  life  they  soon  dealt  with  other  scenes  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  grouped,  and 
usually  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Redemption.  These 
are  what  are  known  as  the  Biblical  Mystery  Plays ;  we  know 
of  a  French  Mystery  Adam  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  ' 

From  these  there  was  but  a  small  step  to  the  representation 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints — an  integral  part  of  the  religion  of 
that  day.  These  representations  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  are 
generally  known  as  Miracle  Plays,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
term  was  applied  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  all  plays  whether 
Biblical  or  otherwise.  The  first  "drama"  in  England  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  one  of  these  Miracle  Plays — the 
St.  Katherine^  written  by  a  Norman,  Geoffrey,  about  iioo,  and 
acted  at  the  monastic  school  of  Dunstable.  ' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Mystery  Play  still  survives  in  the 
Passion  Play^  acted  every  ten  years  at  Ober-Ammergau  in  Bavaria. 

90.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA-J^ 
Meanwhile  a  change  was  coming  over  the  spirit  of  the  religious 
drama.  The  plays  gradually  became  more  secular  in  tone ; 
incidents  for  which  there  was  no  Scriptural  or  Church  authority 
were  added,  and  even  comic  incidents  of  a  crude  type  were 
assigned  to  certain  characters ;  thus  Noah's  wife  was  usually 
represented  as  a  shrew.  At  the  same  time  Latin  gradually  gave 
place  to  English,  and  song  or  recitative  to  spoken  discourse ; 
the  earliest  example  we  possess  of  an  English  play  of  this  nature 
is  i\\Q.  Harrowiftg  of  Hellj  SiCttd  about  1250.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  plays,  becoming  far  too  secular  in  their  associations 
to  be  acted  in  church,  were  transferred  first  to  the  churchyard, 
and  then,  as  their  popularity  increased,  to  the  village  greens  or 
to  the  streets  of  the  town.  This  occurred  before  1200.  The 
clergy  still  continued  to  patronise  them,  for  they  were  naturally 
unwilling  to  let  so  popular  a  means  of  instruction  slip  from 
their  hands ;  they  were  generally  the  authors  and  supervisors  of 
such  plays,  and  despite  orders  to  the  contrary  from  the  bishops, 
they  occasionally  took  part  in  their  performance. 
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The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  rehgious  drama  was 
the  welding  together   of  the   Mystery   Plays    into   a    continuous 
religious  Cycle  of  Plays  from  the  Creation  to  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment.    The  establishment  of  Corpus  Christi  Day  (June   i8)  in 
1264,  and  its  regular  observance  as  a  general  festival  after  131 1, 
provided  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  such  cycles. 
Those  of  VVoodkirk,  York,  Chester  and  Coventry,  all  on  much 
the  same  subjects,   and  containing   a  number  of  plays  varying 
from  twenty-four  to  fifty,  were  produced  during  the  fourteenth 
century.      Their    presentation    was    in    the    hands    of   the    im- 
portant Trade  Guilds,  each  guild  being  responsible  for  one  or 
more  plays,  generally  such  as  were  specially  suited  to  their  trade : 
thus  we  know  that  the  goldsmiths  usually  undertook  the  play  of 
the  Three  Wise   Men,   because  of  the  golden  crowns  required. 
The  stages  were  platforms  on  wheels ;  when  a  guild  had  finished 
its  particular  play,  the  platform  was  moved  on  to  another  station 
where  the  same  play  was  rendered,  its  vacant  place  being  occupied 
by  the  next  stage  with  its  play.      It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
whilst  these  cycles  of   plays  were   acted,   generally  on  Corpus 
Christi  Days,  the  separate  Mystery  and  Miracle  Plays  were  still 
carried  on  at  other  times.    Of  course  in  all  these  plays  everything 
— the  scenery,   the  dresses,  the  dialogue — were  in  a  very  rudi- 
mentary form  :  the  presentations  of  God,  Christ,  the  Angels,  and 
the  Devil,  would  seem  to  us  not  only  grotesque  but  even  profane. 

91.  THE  MORALITY  PLAYS  present  a  further  develop- 
ment in  the  English  Drama :  the  oldest  of  which  there  is 
record — the  Paiertwster — was  acted  before  1400.  In  them, 
much  as  in  the  old  allegories  like  Piers  F/ozvmafi,  appear 
Abstract  Virtues  and  Vices  together  with  God,  the  Devil, 
and  Man.  The  plot  is  generally  a  conflict  between  the 
Virtues  and  Vices  for  the  soul  of  Man.  Although  at  first 
sight  the  substitution  of  Abstractions  for  real  persons  seems 
a  retrogade  movement,  the  Moralities  do  represent  a  real  de- 
velopment of  the  drama.  For  the  writer  of  such  plays,  leaving 
behind  religious  subjects  in  which  he  was  bound  to  follow 
Scripture  or  the   Legends  of  the   Saints  more   or  less   closely, 
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was  free,  and  indeed  bound,  to  invent  his  own  plot ;  conse- 
quently such  plays  admit  of  a  much  greater  variety  than  the 
Mysteries.  Further,  greater  scope  was  given  for  separate  comic 
characters  and  comic  incidents,  and  thus  we  have  scenes  from 
low  life  which  are  worthy  forerunners  of  those  in  the  later  drama. 
Daring  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  several  combinations  of  the 
Morality  and  Miracle  plays :  thus  the  Flay  of  Mary  Magdalene 
exhibits  both  the  life  of  the  saint  and  the  personification  of 
certain  abstractions  such  as  Curiosity. 

92.  THE  INTERLUDE— Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  drama  had  become  popular  among  the  circles  of  the 
court  and  the  nobility ;  there  are  records  of  various  companies 
of  professional  players  attached  to  noblemen  or  to  the  King. 
The  Moralities  began  to  introduce  real  characters  under  thin 
disguises  of  abstractions ;  and  on  special  occasions  like  Court 
banquets,  shorter  Moralities  of  this  type  were  performed,  called 
Interludes.  One  of  these  Morality  Interludes  written  in  15 17 — 
"A  new  Interlude  and  a  merry  one,  of  the  nature  of  the  Four 
Elements  " — shows  by  its  very  title  the  importance  now  attached 
to  the  comic  element ;  and  in  others  we  find  songs  and  dances 
introduced.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  a  new 
development  in  the  Literary  Interlude.  The  first  writer  of  this 
variety  was  John  Heywood,  who,  in  one  of  his  Interludes,  The 
Four  FF  (about  1520),  introduces  us  to  the  Palmer,  the 
Pardoner,  the  Pothecary,  and  the  Pedlar.  These  engage  in  a 
merry  contest  as  to  who  can  tell  the  biggest  lie ;  the  prize  is 
won  by  the  Palmer,  who  says  he  has  never  known  a  woman  out 
of  patience !  Evidently  there  is  but  a  small  step  between  such 
a  play  and  the  modern  Comedy. 

A  link  between  the  Morality  and  the  Historical  Play  is  found 
in  the  Interlude  of  King  Jo/ut,  written  about  1550  by  John  Bale. 
This  play  is  a  Morality  satirising  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  exalting  the  monarchy  by  means  of  an  Allegory  on  the 
events  of  King  John's  reign.  Most  of  the  characters  are 
abstractions,  like  Verity. 

93.  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  COMEDY  was  Nicholas  Udall's 
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Ralph  Roister  Doister,  acted  about  1550,  though  not  published 
till  some  years  later.  It  shows  to  some  extent  the  influence  of 
the  Latin  dramatist  Plautus,  but  is  in  the  main  modelled  on  the 
Interludes.  The  "hero"  Ralph  is  a  vainglorious,  cowardly 
blockhead,  who  is  in  love  with  Dame  Custance.  His  pretended 
friend  and  parasite,  Matthew  Merrygreek,  with  the  aid  of  other 
"friends"  leads  Ralph  on  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  on  many 
occasions.  Eventually  Custance  and  her  maids  drive  Ralph  and 
his  followers  away  with  sticks.  The  play  is  written  in  rhymed 
couplets,  each  line  containing  twelve  or  more  syllables,  with 
songs  interspersed  throughout, 

Ralph  Roister  Doister  was  followed  in  1566  by  another 
Comedy,  almost  a  farce,  entitled  Gaffimer  GurtorCs  Needle  \  its 
author  may  have  been  John  Still.  The  plot  turns  on  the  loss  of 
the  needle  by  Gammer  Gurton  when  she  was  mending  her 
husband's  trousers,  on  the  tricks  played  by  Diccon  causing 
quarrels  between  Gammer  Gurton  and  her  neighbours,  and  on 
the  final  recovery  of  the  needle  in  the  trousers  themselves.  The 
play  is  much  more  coarse  and  vulgar  than  Roister  Doister^  but 
on  the  whole  is  even  more  original  and  lively  than  the  latter. 

94.  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  TRAGEDY  was  Sackville  and 
Norton's  Gorbodiic  (or  Ferrex  and  Porrex),  which  was  acted  in 
156 1.  The  plot  is  remarkably  bloodthirsty.  Gorboduc,  King  of 
Britain,  divides  his  kingdom  between  his  sons,  Ferrex  and  Porrex. 
The  younger  son  kills  the  elder,  and  the  mother  in  revenge 
slays  the  survivor.  The  people  rise  and  kill  the  parents,  and  a 
terrible  civil  war  ensues. 

The  play  is  modelled  on  the  Tragedies  of  the  Latin  dramatist 
Seneca,  himself  a  weak  imitator  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 
Strangely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  play  is  devoid  of  real  action^  for 
the  above  events  are  not  shown  on  the  stage — all  are  reported  by 
messengers  or  witnesses ;  and  the  only  compensation  for  action 
is  a  dumb-show  before  every  act. 

Yet  the  play  has  its  merits,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it  is 
the  first  English  Tragedy.  There  is,  too,  an  air  of  nationality 
about  it ;  the  subject  is  British,  and  there  are  allusions  in  it  to 
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contemporary  events.  The  close  of  the  play,  also,  with  its 
assurance  that  Justice  will,  after  all,  prevail,  is  fine  and  unlike 
anything  in  iSeneca.  And  lastly,  it  is  written  in  the  metre  of  the 
future  great  dramatists,  Blank  Verse. 

This  species  of  tragedy  found  imitators  during  the  next  few 
years,  but  English  tragedy  was  not  destined  to  follow  on  its 
lines ;  it  was  to  be  modelled  on  something  far  higher  than  the 
mind  of  Seneca — on  man  and  his  relation  to  nature.  \^M 

95.  THE  F0RERUNNP:RS  OF  SHAKESPEARE— The 
ideas  of  Tragedy,  Comedy  and  History  being  thus  made  familiar, 
the  national  drama  was  in  a  fit  state  for  development  on  these 
three  lines.  The  development  was  begun  after  1580,  mainly  by 
Lyly  and  a  set  of  dramatists  known  as  the  "  University  Wits," 
the  chief  of  whom  were  Greene,  Peele,  Marlowe  and  Kyd.  ^1 

John  Lyly  wrote  eight  comedies,  of  which  six  are  in  prose; 
the  best  known  are  probably  The  JVoman  in  the  Moon^  Campaspe 
and  Mother  Bo7nbie.  He  was  essentially  a  courtier,  and  therefore 
stands  somewhat  apart  from  the  University  Wits ;  and  his 
methods,  in  consequence  of  his  court  associations,  differed  con- 
siderably from  theirs.  His  plays  were  acted  "  by  the  children  of 
Paul's  before  her  Majesty,"  and  not  like  those  of  the  others  by  mere 
strolling  players  before  a  popular  audience.  Hence  he  was  able 
to  indulge  freely  in  the  learned  classical  allusions  and  the  flattery 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Queen  and  the  court ;  and  the 
curiosities  of  his  language  and  style — his  quaint  conceits,  constant 
similes  and  antitheses — which  are  so  prominent  in  his  prose  work 
Enphiies  (§  1 24),  were  not  out  of  place  among  such  an  audience. 
His  plays  are  for  the  most  part  classical  and  mythological  in 
subject;  and  he  often  combines  the  Mythological  with  the 
Pastoral  element  very  prettily,  and  introduces  some  charming 
lyrics  among  his  prose.  He  shows  a  striking  departure  from  the 
Moralities ;  he  has  scarcely  any  comic  characters  or  situations, 
but  relies  on  a  sparkling  dialogue  of  wit  to  produce  his  effect. 
His  influence  on  Shakespeare  is  shown  in  the  latter's  lively  prose 
dialogues  in  such  plays  as  Twelfth  Night  or  Love's  Labour's 
Lost. 
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Of  the  lives  of  the  "  University  Wits  "  we  know  but  little ;  yet 
that  little  goes  to  indicate  that  they  were  poor,  wild  and  reckless 
in  their  lives,  and  sometimes  defiant  alike  of  law  and  religion. 
Their  works  have  many  of  the  faults  of  unformed  products ;  they 
had,  to  some  extent,  a  love  of  rant  and  bombast  (parodied  by 
Shakespeare) ;  like  Lyly,  they  had  rather  a  mania  for  classical 
allusions ;  their  plots  are  often  badly  constructed ;  their  metre 
and  language  is  at  times  rough.  But  all  show  a  magnificent 
daring  and  audacity  in  their  creations — an  originality  entirely 
foreign  to  the  Moralities  and  Interludes;  and  all,  in  varying 
degrees,  have  at  times  splendid  outbursts  of  poetry  worthy  of 
Shakespeare  himself. 

96.  ROBERT  GREENE  in  his  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay  mingles  the  historical,  the  supernatural,  and  the  love- 
story  with  some  success.  He  has  rather  less  rant  and  bombast 
than  some  of  his  fellows ;  and  his  wit  is  graceful  and  at  times 
brilliant.  His  poetry  occasionally  rises  to  great  beauty ;  and 
he  was  the  first  to  portray  the  character  of  women  in  the  manner 
of  Shakespeare. 

George  Peele  wrote  Tke  Arraignment  of  Paris,  a  play  con- 
taining much  flattery  of  the  Queen,  and  acted  before  her  by  the 
Children  of  her  Chapel ;  the  Old  Wives'*  Tale,  whose  theme 
probably  suggested  Milton's  Comus ;  David  and  Beihsabe,  on  the 
Biblical  story,  his  masterpiece ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  historical 
plays,  Edzvard  I.  Some  of  his  work  is  in  good  blank  verse ; 
some  in  fourteen-syllabled  lines  with  other  metres,  sometimes 
with  prose.  He  has  perhaps  more  of  the  real  spirit  of  poetry 
than  Lyly  or  Greene ;  his  verse  is  soft  and  graceful,  sometimes 
sickly  sweet.  Like  Lyly,  he  is  happy  in  the  Pastoral  vein ;  like 
Marlowe,  he  is  full  of  rant ;  in  humour  he  excels  them  both. 

Thomas  Kyd,  known  as  "sporting  Kyd,"  who  wrote  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,  far  and  away  exceeds  all  his  fellows  in  horrors. 
His  tragedy  is  ghastly,  terrible,  and  full  of  blood  and  thunder, 
though  with  him  this  spirit  is  spontaneous  and  not  the  result  of 
a  love  of  what  is  morbid.  His  style  is  well  parodied  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  Play-scene  before  the  King  in  Hamlet. 
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By  far  the  greatest  of  this  school  of  dramatists  is  Marlowe,  wh 
may  well  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  Shakespeare. 

97.  CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE  was  born  at  Canterbury 
in  1564 — the  same  year  as  Shakespeare — and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  came  to  London  where  he  associated  with 
Greene,  Peele,  Shakespeare,  and  other  actor-dramatists,  and  there 
wrote  his  plays.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  a  wild  Bohemian 
existence;   it  was   cut  short  by  a  stab  in  a  drunken  brawl  in 

1593-  l| 

Marlowe  is  a  great  figure  in  literature  both  as  a  poet  and  as 
a  dramatist.  Although  the  bulk  of  his  work  is  in  the  form  of 
drama,  the  poetry  in  it  and  in  his  non-dramatic  work  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  very  greatest  of  our  English  poets.  His  two 
best  known  works,  outside  his  plays,  are  Hero  and  Leander,  a 
beautiful  love-story  founded  on  the  old  legend,  and  The 
Passio?iate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,  beginning  "  Come  live  wit 
me  and  be  my  love." 

98.  MARLOWE'S  PLAYS— The  first  of  Marlowe's  plays  was 
Tamburlaine  the  Great,  which  appeared  in  1587.  It  tells  of 
Tamburlaine —  t 


Ivm 


Threatening  the  world  with  high  astounding  terms 
And  scourging  kingdoms  with  his  conquering  sword. 
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Tamburlaine,  the  Scythian  shepherd,  is  a  man  of  boundless  will 
and  ambition.  After  helping  Cosroe  to  conquer  Persia,  he  turns 
against  the  latter,  defeats  him  and  becomes  king.  He  carries 
off  Zenocrate,  daughter  of  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  and  she  after  a 
while  returns  his  love.  After  various  victories,  in  which  his 
ruthlessness  and  cruelty  appear,  his  wife  Zenocrate  dies,  and 
for  the  moment  he  is  unconsolable ;  but  his  unconquerable  will 
prevails,  and  he  goes  forth  to  fresh  conquests  until  his  death. 

The  Tragical  History  of  Dr  Faustiis,  probably  his  next  play, 
is  his  masterpiece,  containing,  as  it  does,  passages  of  poetry 
which  even  Shakespeare  has  not  excelled.  Faustus,  who  has 
learned  all  that  science  and  philosophy  can  teach  him,  turns  t 
magic  and  summons  Mephistophilis,  the  Devil's  servant.  He 
agrees  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  Devil  if  thereby  he  may  obtain 
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unlimited  power  over  all  that  is  in  the  world  or  in  nature ;  if 
Mephistophilis  will  agree — 

To  do  whatever  Faustus  shall  command, 

Be  it  to  make  the  moon  drop  from  her  sphere, 

Or  the  ocean  to  overwhelm  the  world. 

Aided  by  Mephistophilis  he  visits  various  places  and  has  many 
adventures,  according  to  his  desires :  spirits  are  brought  before 
him.  His  speech  on  seeing  Helen  of  Troy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  poetry  in  the  language ;  it  begins  thus  : — 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul  ;   see  where  it  flies  ! 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  Heaven  is  in  these  lips 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

The  end  comes  at  length — the  terrible  hour  when  he  must 
deliver  up  his  body  and  soul  to  the  Devil.  His  soliloquy,  during 
this  last  hour,  is  probably  the  most  magnificent  passage  in  the 
play. 

The  Jew  of  Malta  describes  the  terrible  revenge  of  Barabas, 
a  Jew  whose  property  has  been  unjustly  seized  by  the  Governor 
of  Malta  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Turks. 

We  may  notice  that  Shakespeare,  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
dealt  with  a  similar  subject,  and  though  he  developed  it  in  a  far 
finer  manner,  owed  something  to  this  play. 

Edward  II.  is  the  finest  Historical  play  before  Shakespeare, 
and  the  play  which  influenced  Shakespeare  in  his  treatment  of 
a  similar  subject — the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  It  represents 
the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  the  unhappy  king  and  his  con- 
sequent downfall. 

99.  ESTIMATE  OF  MARLOWE— 

(i)  Marlowe's  greatest  quality  is  perhaps  his  daring  originality 
— a  feature  of  the  Renaissance.  His  heroes  are  ever  striving 
after  what  is  sublim.e  and  immense,  after  the  impossible  or  almost 
impossible ;  the  keynote  of  their  characters  is  defiance.  His 
plays  are  filled  with  horrors — murders,  atrocities,  burnings,  ill- 
treatment   of  men    and  women — yet  these  are  not  introduced 
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merely  for  their  own  sake,  but  rather  to  illustrate  the  indomitable 
will  of  the  hero.  He  revels  in  anything  new — science,  philosophy, 
the  new  world,  and  all  those  things  which  were  of  intense  interest 
to  the  Elizabethans. 

(2)  In  liis  love  of  beauty,  Marlowe  shows  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  as  divorced  from  that  of  the  Reformation,  i.e.  on  its 
pagan  side.  It  is  not  the  moral  beauty  that  Spenser  portrayed, 
but  rather  sensual  beauty  (as  in  the  appearance  of  Helen)  or 
physical  beauty  (as  in  his  heroes)  that  delights  Marlowe. 

(3)  Marlowe   is,   to  all   intents  and   purposes,  the  creator  of 
dramalic  blank  verse:  Jonson  calls  it  "Marlowe's  mighty  line." 
Only  Sackville  in  Gorboduc  had  used  it  previously,  for  the  workj 
of  Greene  and  the  rest  were  probably  all  later  than  Ta7?iburlaim 
In  the  Prologue  to  the  latter  play  Marlowe  says  : — 

From  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother  wits, 
And  such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay, 
We'll  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war. 

In  Marlowe's  hands,  this  metre  first  became  a  perfect  instrument 
for  dramatic  verse,  capable  of  portraying  the  highest  flights  of 
the  imagination  in  magnificent  poetry.  ^| 

(4)  Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is  probably  true^ 
that  Marlowe  was  a  greater  poet  than  a  dramatist. 

In  criticising  his  dramatic  work,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
two  things  (i)  that  Marlowe  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  drama ; 
(ii)  that  he,  like  Keats  and  Chatterton,  died  young.  Owing  to 
these  two  facts,  he  naturally  lacked  the  experience  of  Shake- 
speare. His  plays  have  much  of  the  rant  and  bombast  of  his 
fellows ;  some  of  his  characters  {e.g.  Tamburlaine)  simply  revel 
in  childish  declamation.  The  construction  of  his  plays  leaves 
much  to  be  desired ;  there  is  none  of  that  development  of 
character  and  plot  (except  to  some  extent  in  Edward  II.)  which 
is  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  trivial  incidents  are  at  times 
unduly  expanded.  The  action  centres  entirely  in  the  hero  :  any 
character  or  incident  which  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  hero 
seems  to  possess  no  interest  for  Marlowe. 

In  two  other  respects,  his  inferiority  to  Shakespeare  does  not 
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seem  to  be  altogether  a  result  of  inexperience.  He  had  not  the 
broad-mindedness  or  insight  into  character  which  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  possessed  to  so  high  a  degree ;  and  he  had  not  the 
saving  grace  of  humour. 

As  the  creator  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  poetry  in  the 
English  language  Marlowe  will  ever  be  immortal ;  as  the  drama- 
tist who  far  more  than  any  other  showed  the  way  to  Shakespeare, 
he  will  ever  be  remembered  and  honoured. 

100.  THE  DRAMA  AND  THE  THEATRE— Many  causes 
tended  to  make  the  age  of  Elizabeth  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  Drama.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  upper  and 
middles  classes  made  amusement  desirable;  and  the  love  of 
show  and  pageantry  of  those  days  must  have  gone  far  to  make 
the  drama  the  most  popular  form  of  amusement.  The  theatre, 
too,  was  the  only  method  by  which  literature  could  reach  the 
multitude  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  presentation  of  a  play  in  those  days  was  a  very  crude 
affair  as  compared  with  the  elaborate  representations  of  to-day. 
In  1576  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  built;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  Theatre  of  Shoreditch  and  the  Curtain  Theatre  were  estab- 
lished. The  Globe  Theatre  was  erected  for  Shakespeare  and 
his  fellows  in  1599.  None  of  these  had  any  roof  overhead,  ex- 
cept over  the  stage;  the  people  stood  in  the  "pit"  or  body  of 
the  theatre,  for  entrance  to  which  they  paid  a  few  pence ;  while 
the  nobles  and  ladies  occupied  stools  on  the  stage,  for  which 
they  paid  a  little  more.  There  was  practically  no  scenery ;  a 
board  hung  out  explained  the  place  of  action,  and  a  few  rude 
wooden  structures  representing  towers,  animals,  etc.,  completed 
the  stage  property.  Boys  acted  the  parts  of  women  until  the 
time  of  the  Restoration.  We  can  only  marvel  at  the  fact  that 
such  plays  as  those  of  Shakespeare  were  presented  amidst  such 
environments. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  X 

1.  Describe  the  origin  of  the  drama,  and  its  development  up  to  the 
time  of  Chaucer. 

2.  Explain  (i)  The  Morality  Play,  (2)  The  Interlude,  and  show  in 
what  respects  these  formed  steps  in  the  development  of  the  drama. 
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3.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  first  English  Comedy  and  the  first  English 
Tragedy.  In  what  way  were  these  an  advance  on  anything  that  had 
been  previously  written  ? 

4.  Indicate  the  importance  of  Marlowe  in  the  history  of  the  English 
drama,  and  give  some  account  of  a  scene  from  one  of  his  plays.         (C.) 

5 .  Give  a  short  account  of  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  drama  (excluding  Marlowe),  name  one  play  by  each,  and  describe 
any  one  of  these  plays. 

6.  Explain  Jonson's  reference  to  Marlowe's  "  mighty  line." 

7.  Explain  how  the  staging  or  acting  of  a  play  differed  from  that  of 
to-day  :  (i)  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  (2)  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
Mention  two  or  three  respects  in  which  the  plays  of  this  latter  period 
must  have  been  handicapped,  illustrating  by  reference  to  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  or  any  other  Elizabethan  dramatist. 


CHAPTER  XI 

SHAKESPEARE 

101.  IVyTAIN  FACTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  LIFE  — 
IVi  William  Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  John  Shake- 
speare, a  glover  and  wool-merchant  and  possibly  also  a  butcher, 
and  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Arden.  He  was 
born  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  April  1564;  he  was  baptized  on  the 
26th  inst.  Of  his  boyhood  we  know  nothing  definitely.  There 
is  every  probability  that  he  was  educated  at  the  new  Grammar 
School  of  Stratford,  and  though  Ben  Jonson,  himself  a  great 
classical  scholar,  says  that  "  he  had  small  Latin  and  less  Greek," 
we  need  not  understand  thereby  that  his  education  was  deficient. 
As  a  lad  he  doubtless  saw  many  crude  dramatic  performances  in 
his  native  town,  and  perhaps  visited  the  pageant  at  Kenilworth 

in   1575- 

We  hear  of  him  in  1582  when  he  married  Anne  Hathaway, 
who  was  more  than  seven  years  his  senior;  in  the  next  year  his 
daughter,  Susannah,  was  born,  and  in  1585  the  twins,  Hamnet 
and  Judith,  were  added  to  his  family.  Shortly  after  this  he  left 
Stratford  for  London ;  tradition  says,  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  a  poaching  affray.  In  London  he  joined  the  society  of 
Marlowe,  Greene  and  the  rest  of  the  dramatists,  and  spent  the 
years  of  his  dramatic  apprenticeship  in  acting  and  in  revising 
old  plays,  thereby  attracting  the  admiration  and  in  some  cases 
the  envy  of  his  fellows. 

The  first  reference  we  have  of  him  in  London  bears  this  out. 
In  1592  Greene,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  just  before  his 
death — A  Groatsworth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentafice 
— refers  to  him  as  "  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers 
.  .  .  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the 
6  81 
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only  Shake-sce?ie  in  the  country."  In  the  same  year  another 
dramatist,  Chettle,  makes  a  more  complimentary  remark  con- 
cerning Shakespeare. 

From  1590  he  was  probably  writing  plays  of  his  own,  though 
they  were  not  printed  till  later.  The  first  of  his  works  published 
seem  to  have  been  the  poems  Venus  afid  Ado?iis  and  Lucrece^ 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  in  1593  and  1594,  though 
probably  written  earlier.  In  1594  Shakespeare  is  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company  who  acted  before  the 
Queen.  From  this  time  onwards  Shakespeare  was  evidently 
becoming  prosperous;  in  1597  we  find  him  purchasing  New 
Place,  Stratford,  and  later  on  adding  more  property  to  it ;  and 
in  1599  he  became  a  shareholder  in  the  Globe  Theatre,  where  his 
plays  were  produced. 

About  161 1  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  retired  to  Stratford 
for  good.  His  son  Hamnet  had  died  in  1596;  his  daughters 
married  in  1607  and  16 16.  On  the  23rd  of  April  1616, 
Shakespeare  died,  and  was  buried  in  Stratford  Church. 

102.  ORDER  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  —  Shake- 
speare's plays  are  undated,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
acted  before  they  were  printed,  the  order  in  which  they  were 
written  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some  were  printed  in  Quarto 
at  different  dates  during  the  poet's  life ;  some  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Folio  Edition  of  all  his  plays  published  in  1623. 
A  general  idea  of  the  order  in  which  the  plays  were  written  is  of 
interest,  as  we  can  trace  the  gradual  development  of  Shakespeare's 
mind  and  art  as  he  advanced  in  life  and  in  experience;  and 
although  no  one  would  even  now  venture  to  place  the  plays  in 
an  exact  chronological  order,  the  industry  and  perseverance  of 
Shakespearean  scholars  have  done  a  great  deal  to  fix  their 
approximate  order.  The  three  chief  methods  by  which  this  has 
been  done  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  External  evidence^  i.e.  reference  to  the  plays  in  some 
outside  source.  Entries  in  the  books  of  Stationers'  Plall  show 
us  in  or  before  what  year  some  of  the  plays  were  acted,  e.g.  King 
Lear  in  1606;  diaries  of  private  men  record  the  performance  of 
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some  plays  at  certain  dates — e.g.  Twelfth  Night,  and  Winter's 
Tale  are  thus  alluded  to  ;  and  a  contemporary  author,  Meres,  in 
his  Wifs  Treasury,  written  in  1598,  gives  a  list  of  twelve  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  written  before  that  date — possibly  not  includ- 
ing all  then  written. 

(2)  Evidence  fartly  external,  partly  internal.  This  consists  of 
allusions  or  references  in  the  plays  to  events  of  the  day  or  to 
other  works ;  these  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few. 

(3)  Internal  evidence,  drawn  from  the  style  of  the  play  and  the 
characteristics  of  its  versification. 

From  evidence  of  this  nature,  which  cannot  here  be  particu- 
larised, the  work  of  Shakespeare,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  plays 
and  some  poems,  may  be  divided  into  four  periods :  (i.)  Early 
period,  to  1596;  (ii.)  Second  period,  to  1600;  (iii.)  Third  period, 
to  1608;  (iv.)  Last  period,  from  1608. 

In  the  brief  account  of  Shakespeare's  work  which  follows,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  outline  the  plots  of  his  plays  or  to  give 
any  quotations,  as  the  work  of  Shakespeare  should  be  familiar  to 
all  students. 

103.  EARLY  PERIOD— The  work  of  this  period,  which  we 
may  call  the  apprenticeship  of  Shakespeare,  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes : — 

(i)  Attempts  at  original  non-dramatic  poetry.  Venus  and 
Adonis  and  Lucrece  are  companion  poems  illustrating  male  and 
female  chastity  respectively.  Both  these  poems — particularly  the 
first — are  full  of  the  life  of  the  country  and  were  probably  written 
soon  after  Shakespeare  left  Stratford,  though  they  were  not 
published  till  1593  and  1594.  They  are  noteworthy  chiefly  for 
the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  their  verse  and  the  beauty  of  the 
imagery. 

(2)  Revisions  of  older  plays.  Of  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI., 
the  first  seems  to  be  only  slightly  touched  by  Shakespeare ;  the 
second  and  third  are  revisions  (possibly  with  the  aid  of  Marlowe) 
of  two  old  plays.  Titus  Andronicus,  a  "  tragedy  of  blood  "  of  the 
type  of  Kyd's  play,  is  also  obviously  an  old  play  only  slightly 
revised  by  Suakespeare. 
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(3)  Earliest  original  dramas.  The  chief  characteristics  of  these 
are  :  a  youthful  spirit,  full  of  brightness  and  vivacity ;  inex- 
perience, shown  in  the  light  sketches  of  character  and  the 
looseness  of  the  plot ;  charming  poetry,  frequently  in  rhyme, 
reminding  us  of  the  non-dramatic  poems ;  and  a  fondness  for 
classical  allusions  and  for  play  on  words.  ' 

This  original  work  begins  with  Love's  Labour^ s  Lost^  which  is 
a  comedy  of  sparkling  dialogue  and  gay  satire  on  contemporary 
manners  and  speech,  particularly  on  Euphuism  (§  124);  it  has 
also  a  serious  purpose  underlying  it  in  showing  that  the  realities 
of  life  are  of  more  moment  than  all  such  affectations  and  amuse- 
ments. This  is  followed  by  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^ 
graceful  comedy,  depending  mainly  for  its  plot  on  love  and  its 
complications;  and  by  the  Comedy  of  Errors^  a  light  comedy, 
full  of  incidents  due  to  mistaken  identity,  almost  a  farce.  A 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  is  a  beautiful  comedy  in  which 
classical  legend,  fairy-land,  and  the  humorous  side  of  lower  class 
life  are  admirably  interwoven.  This  play  shows  a  great  advance 
on  those  previously  mentioned;  the  character  of  Theseus  par- 
ticularly is  admirably  drawn,  the  different  plots  are  skilfully 
combined,  and  the  humour  is  less  on  the  surface. 

With  Richard  III.  and  Richard  II.  Shakespeare  began  his 
wonderful  series  of  historic  dramas.  The  first  shows  very  clearly 
the  influence  of  Marlowe,  while  Richard  11.^  though  more  original 
in  plan  and  better  developed,  owes  something  to  Edivard  II. 
King  John  is  based  on  an  older  play,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  mere 
revision ;  it  is  full  of  originality. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  is  Shakespeare's  earliest,  and  for  some  time 
his  only  attempt  at  tragedy  :  it  is  the  Tragedy  of  Love.  It  is  full 
of  the  passion  of  youth ;  its  atmosphere  is  that  of  the  summer 
of  the  south.  The  play  abounds  in  lyrical  passages  full  of  grace 
and  tenderness  well  suited  to  the  youthful  lovers,  the  course 
of  whose  love  the  Fates  will  not  allow  to  run  smooth. 

101  SECOND  PERIOD  (1596-1600)— In  this  period  are  in- 
cluded most  of  the  great  comedies  and  the  greatest  of  the  English 
Historical   Plays.     By  this  time  Shakespeare  had  evidently  ob- 
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tained  full  command  of  his  dramatic  powers ;  moreover,  most  of 
the  older  dramatists  had  now  passed  away  and  Shakespeare  took  his 
place  as  the  head  of  the  new  school,  and  felt  free  to  exercise,  even 
more  fully  than  before,  his  wonderful  originality.  In  Henry  IV., 
Parts  I.  and  II.,  the  series  of  national  histories  is  continued, 
and  the  element  of  comedy,  gathered  round  the  inimitable 
Falstaff,  is  splendidly  combined  with  the  historical  element. 
Henry  V.,  though  it  has  less  comedy,  is  perhaps  the  dramatist's 
masterpiece  in  this  department ;  it  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  shows,  in  the  hero,  Shakespeare's  ideal  man  of  action. 

In  comedy,  T^e  Merchant  of  Venice  shows  a  great  advance  in 
its  careful  weaving  of  the  elements  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  main  and  the  secondary  plots.  It 
contains  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakespeare's  poetry  and 
some  of  his  deepest  philosophy.  Its  characters  are  finely  drawn, 
particularly  that  of  the  first  of  the  poet's  great  heroines,  Portia. 

Besides  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  a  recast  of  an  old  play,  more 
in  the  style  of  the  earlier  comedies,  and  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  a  play  said  to  have  been  written  at  the  desire  of  the 
Queen  who  wished  to  see  Falstaff  in  love,  we  have  also  in  this 
period :  As  You  Like  It  with  its  delightful  pastoral  element,  the 
beautiful  love-story,  and  the  quaint  melancholy  of  Jaques ;  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  containing  the  tragic  element  in  the  love- 
story  of  Hero,  and  the  battle  of  wit  between  Beatrice  and 
Benedick;  and  Twelfth  Night,  depending  for  its  main  plot  on 
mistaken  identity,  like  the  Coiriedy  of  Errors,  but  full  of  frolic 
and  wit  and  tricks  in  the  adventures  concerning  Sir  Toby  and 
Malvolio. 

AlFs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  which  turns  on  the  curious  situation 
of  a  wife  who,  by  a  series  of  subterfuges,  wins  her  husband's  love 
despite  himself,  prepares  us,  by  its  note  of  sadness  and  gloom, 
for  the  later  plays. 

105.  THIRD  PERIOD  (i 600-1 608)— This  is  the  period  of 
Shakespeare's  great  and  awe-inspiring  tragedies,  and  of  his 
Roman  Histories,  which  are  also  practically  tragedies.  If  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  with  most  critics,  that  Shakespeare's  life 
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is  to  some  extent  mirrored  in  his  works,  we  may  well  suppose  that 
the  poet  was  now  passing  through  a  stormy  and  troublous  period 
of  his  life.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  several  of  his 
friends  and  patrons  died  or  were  cast  from  the  favour  of  the 
Queen  about  this  time  ;  and  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  sad 
episode  in  the  poet's  personal  life  in  which  he  had  been  deceived 
by  friends.  With  him,  probably,  as  with  Hamlet,  "the  times 
were  out  of  joint."  In  the  plays  of  this  period,  Shakespeare's 
thought  is  deeper  and  fuller,  often  so  compressed  that  it  seems  to 
outrun  the  poetry  expressing  it ;  his  humour  becomes  grim,  full 
of  deep  significance,  often  inseparably  bound  up  with  pathos  ; 
his  characters  are  more  complex,  and  their  motives  for  action  do 
not  lie  on  the  surface.  Throughout  the  plays  we  see  Shake 
speare's  wonderful  knowledge  of  man's  mind  and  of  the  problem 
of  life  and  death. 

If  one  word  can  express  its  purpose  we  may  say  that  Hamlet  is 
the  tragedy  of  Inactioft.  Its  hero  is  the  most  complex  character 
which  the  dramatist  has  portrayed  :  a  young  man  full  of  promise, 
physically  and  mentally,  whose  life  is  blighted  as  a  result  of  the 
crime  of  others.  The  awful  duty — for  so  he  regards  it — of 
vengeance  is  thus  laid  on  one  unfitted  for  the  task ;  and  first 
through  uncertainty,  and  then  through  hesitation  for  various 
reasons,  the  vengeance  is  delayed,  and  many  innocent  persons 
are  swept  to  destruction.  At  the  last  moment  when  the  hero 
is  himself  dying,  also  as  a  victim  of  the  crime,  his  aim  is 
desperately  accomplished. 

Othello  is  the  tragedy  of  Jealousy.  A  mind  naturally  noble 
and  frank,  yet  passionate,  is  poisoned  by  the  subtle  instigation 
of  lago  and  is  filled  with  the  frenzied  madness  of  jealousy,  which 
causes  its  possessor  to  destroy  the  woman  who  represents  every- 
thing in  the  world  to  him. 

Lear  is  almost  the  tragedy  of  Pathos ;  it  illustrates  the  truth 
that  in  this  world  terrible  consequences  may  ensue  from  folly  as 
from  crime.  But  the  fact  that  the  folly  proceeds  from  the  weak- 
ness of  old  age  attracts  our  sympathies  towards  the  feeble  old 
man,  whose  folly  is,  after  all,  based  on  too  great  a  trust  of  his 
wicked  daughters. 
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Macbeth  is  a  tragedy  of  Ambition  and  Conscience.  Macbeth, 
not  originally  absolutely  wicked,  but  weak  in  will  and  principles, 
is  easily  stirred  by  ambition  and  by  the  prompting  of  his  stronger- 
willed  wife  to  crime,  and  once  his  hands  are  steeped  in  blood, 
other  crimes  must  follow  to  cover  up  his  sin  (see  also  §  io8). 

Of  the  Roman  Histories,  Julius  Ccesar  shows  the  failure,  yet 
the  glorious  failure,  of  the  idealist,  Brutus,  in  the  world  of  action  ; 
Antony  and  Cleopatra^  a  continuation  of  the  story  of  Antony 
begun  m  Julius  Ccssar,  shows  the  less  noble  failure  of  one  who, 
though  brave  and  clever,  gives  himself  up  to  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  Cleopatra ;  and  Coriola?ius  illustrates  the  downfall 
of  a  great  man,  whose  one  weakness  is  pride,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows,  with  great  art,  the  conflict  in  the  hero's  mind  between 
natural  ties  of  family  and  friend  with  the  unnatural  associations 
with  which  he  has  surrounded  himself. 

Timo?i  of  Athens  and  Troilus  and  Cressida  are  somewhat  inferior 
plays,  almost  certainly  not  altogether  by  Shakespeare. 

One  Comedy — if  comedy  it  can  be  called — belongs  to  this 
period ;  it  is  Measure  for  Measure.  Just  as  the  tragedies  represent 
the  failure  of  men  of  various  natures,  this  play  pictures  the  failure 
of  Angelo  to  live  up  to  the  severe  standard  which  he  has  himself 
set ;  a  happy  ending  is,  however,  made  possible,  by  an  ingenious 
trick,  to  a  play  which  might  easily  have  been  a  tragedy. 

106.  LAST  PERIOD  (from  1608)— We  may  imagine  that,  by 
this  time,  Shakespeare  had  passed  through  the  storm  and  stress  of 
life ;  he  was  now  prosperous,  he  was  preparing  for  a  quiet  old  age 
(for  those  days)  and  probably  felt  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
The  tone  of  his  plays  now  changes.  The  note  of  gloom  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  conditions  of  life  has  passed  away ;  the  gaiety 
and  merriment  of  youth  naturally  do  not  fully  return ;  but  in  their 
stead  we  have  a  spirit  of  peace  and  happiness,  a  feeling  that  "  All's 
well  with  the  world." 

To  the  plays  of  this  period  the  name  of  Romances  is  often 
assigned;  they  contain,  like  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  incidents  of 
a  tragic  nature,  but  they  are,  in  the  main,  like  the  modern  novel, 
stories  of  life  which  have  a  happy  ending.     They  include :   The 
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Wmters  Tale,  in  which  jealousy  and  mistrust  cause  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  infant,  Perdila,  whose  love-story — surely  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  many  beautiful  love-stories  of  Shakespeare — 
brings  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  older  people ;  Cymbeline, 
in  which  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  of  a  wronged  wife  bring 
the  reward  of  happiness ;  The  Tempest,  showing  the  forgiveness 
of  a  noble-minded  man,  and  the  subsequent  reconciliation  with 
those  who  have  wronged  him,  again  aided  by  the  love  of  thd^ 
young  people  ;  and  Pericles,  parts  of  which  are  not  by  Shakespeare. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  fanciful  to  suppose  that,  in  The  Tempest, 
Shakespeare,  in  some  measure,  may  be  identified  with  Prospero ; 
that,  like  Prospero,  he  had  been  through  the  troubles  of  life,  and 
was  now  reconciled  to  all  the  world,  and  that  like  him,  too,  he  wa 
prepared  to  "break  his  staff"  and  leave  his  work  to  a  Ferdinand 
and  himself  retire  to  his  own  kingdom. 

In  this  connection  we  may  perhaps  consider  Henry  VIII.,  th 
last  play  in  which  Shakespeare  took  part ;  it  is  very  probable  that 
it  was  finished  by  Shakespeare's  disciple,  Fletcher.  |||l 

We  have  yet  to  mention  The  Sonnets  which  were  published  in 
1609,  but  probably  written  at  various  periods  of  the  poet's  life. 
They  are  further  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  of  Shakespeare's 
supremacy  in  the  realms  of  pure  poetry ;  no  sonnets  before  o: 
after  can  compare  with  them  either  in  thought,  in  language,  o 
in  melody. 

107.  SOURCES  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS— Although! 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  entirely  original  in  the  development  of 
his  characters  and  the  manner  of  presentment,  we  find  that  few 
of  his  plots  are  entirely  his  own.     He  usually  took  some  well 
known  story  as   a    basis  and  worked  on  that  with  his  masterly 
genius,  transforming  what  had  been  a  merely  pleasant  or  evei 
dull  tale  into  a  living  organism.     The  sources  which    he   usee 
were : — 

(i)  The  chronicles  of  Hall  and  Holinshed  (§  132).     These  are 
to  some  extent  the  source  of  the  English  historical  plays,  and  toj| 
a  much  slighter  extent  of  Macbeth,   Lear,  and    Cymbeline.     In; 
dealing  with  these  sources  Shakespeare  departed  very  widely  from 
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his  original ;  he  added  much  from  tradition,  he  altered  incidents 
freely  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  he  added  incidents  of  his  own. 
All  the  comic  elements  are  specially  his  own. 

(2)  North's  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  (§  135).  This  is 
the  source  of  the  Roman  Histories.  Here  Shakespeare  kept  much 
more  closely  to  his  original,  because,  first  of  all,  he  had  practically 
only  this  source  to  work  upon  and,  secondly,  the  original  was  in  a 
highly  dramatic  form  and  needed  little  alteration. 

(3)  Various  novels,  many  being  English  translations  of  Italian 
novels ;  the  chief  are  the  translations  of  Bandello's  and  Cinthio's 
novels.  These  are  the  sources  of  many  of  his  comedies,  though 
with  them  he  deals  far  more  freely  than  with  Holinshed,  often 
borrowing  nothing  more  than  an  important  incident,  and  com- 
bining plots  from  different  sources. 

(4)  Old  Plays.  We  have  already  seen  that  several  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  were  adaptations  of  older  plays  on  the  same  subject. 

(5)  Miscellaneous.  Shakespeare  borrowed  from  Chaucer  {e.g. 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida),  from  poems  and  pamphlets  of  his  own 
day,  from  translations  of  the  classics,  and,  in  fact,  from  any  source 
that  suited  his  purpose. 

108.  SHAKESPEARE'S  CHARACTERS— What  we  know 
of  the  facts  of  Shakespeare's  life  is  little  enough,  and  what  we 
know  of  the  man  himself  is  still  less ;  any  attempts  to  discover 
him  through  his  works  seem  to  end  in  failure.  And  Shakespeare 
himself  has  shown  us  why.  It  is  the  dramatist's  art,  says 
Hamlet,  "to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature";  and 
therein  lies  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare.  He  portrays  people, 
not  as  puppets  expounding  his  own  sentiments,  but  as  they  are, 
with  all  their  good  qualities,  and  with  their  weaknesses,  too, 
influenced  by,  or  influencing  circumstances  around  them.  Thus 
it  is  that  all  his  men  and  women  do  and  say  exactly  what  is 
natural  to  themselves ;  we  feel  that  they  are  creations  of  real 
flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves.  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  man 
is  so  vast,  that  he  gives  us  men  and  women  of  all  classes  of 
society,  and  of  all  dispositions,  simple  and  complex.  He  brings 
before  our  eyes  with  equal  truth  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous, 
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the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the  noble  and  the  base.  Let  us 
glance  at  some  of  his  characters.  Among  his  heroes,  we  have 
the  splendid  group  of  lovers,  including  Orlando,  Florizel,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Bassanio — each  different  from  the  others,  yet  all 
admirable;  and  the  successful  men  of  action — also  lovers — 
Theseus  and  Henry  V. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  heroes  are  the  villains — lago, 
lachimo,  Richard  III.,  Edmund — whose  natures,  diverse  as  they 
are,  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  so  warped  that,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  they  delight  in  villainy  for  its  own  sake  as  much  as 
for  what  profit  it  may  bring  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  successful  men  we  have  the  failures,  or  partial 
failures,  of  life.  Some  like  Richard  II.  or  Henry  VI.  fail  through 
instability  of  character ;  some  like  Hamlet  and  Brutus  (in 
different  ways)  fail  nobly  through  ignorance  of  the  realities  of 
life ;  most,  like  Coriolanus,  Angelo,  Antony,  Julius  Caesar, 
Wolsey,  Othello,  Macbeth,  through  some  besetting  sin  or 
weakness. 

As  a  foil  to  the  young  men,  again,  there  are  the  old  men  :  the 
noble  and  philosophic  Prospero,  the  Duke  in  As  You  Like  If,  the 
worldly  and  selfish  Polonius,  the  pathetic  Lear,  the  repentant 
Leontes,  and  the  faithful  old  servants,  Camillo  and  Adam. 
Beside  the  more  or  less  serious  characters,  they  are  the  comic 
ones :  the  professed  Fools,  Touchstone,  Lancelot,  and  the  rest, 
who  are  often  saner  than  their  fellows ;  the  naturally  humorous 
Falstaff,  Sir  Toby,  and,  we  may  add,"Autolycus;  the  naturally 
foolish  Sir  Andrew ;  the  ignorant  and  ludicrous  Dogberry, 
Verges,  Bottom  and  their  sort ;  the  clever  and  witty  Biron  and 
Benedick. 

Great  as  are  the  men  of  Shakespeare,  his  women  are,  if  possible, 
greater;  in  his  power  of  portraying  women,  Shakespeare  stands 
almost  alone  among  the  dramatists. 

First,  there  are  the  young  girls  :  Juliet,  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  without  experience  of  the  world,  but  brave  and  true ;  Perdita 
both  shepherdess  and  princess  in  all  her  actions,  innocent  and 
gentle  as  Miranda  without  the  latter's  unique  training;  Viola,  full 
of  womanly  grace  and  modesty,  with  difficulty  playing  a  man's 
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part;  Rosalind  and  Portia  (of  The  Merchant  of  Ve?iice)  more 
clever,  more  strong-willed,  yet  no  less  lovable ;  Beatrice,  high- 
spirited  and  scornful,  true  as  steel  to  Hero,  and  a  real  woman  in 
the  end  ;  Cordelia,  too  frank  and  open  to  flatter,  the  type  of 
heroism  and  daughterly  devotion ;  Isabella,  a  majestic  figure  of 
purity,  almost  austere,  and  perhaps  therefore  less  lovable  ;  and 
Helena  who  performs  a  difficult,  almost  unwomanly  task,  with 
consummate  skill  and  modesty. 

Among  the  group  of  young  matrons,  we  have  Imogen,  probably 
the  most  perfect  of  all,  beautiful,  intellectual,  dignified,  confident 
in  her  innocence,  and  self-sacrificing,  and  devoted  even  when  she 
has  every  reason  to  believe  herself  wronged ;  Roman  Portia, 
worthy  in  every  way  to  be  Cato's  daughter  and  the  wife  of  noble 
Brutus ;  and  Desdemona,  lovely  as  Imogen,  though  lacking  her 
intellect,  whose  one  slight  flaw  in  character — lack  of  will  and 
consequent  lack  of  thorough  frankness — distorted  and  transformed 
by  the  malignity  of  lago,  really  causes  her  downfall. 

Of  the  older  women.  Queen  Katherine  and  Hermione  are  the 
greatest ;  both  self-sacrificing,  bearing  their  trouble  with  dignity, 
one  to  suffer  and  die  in  solitude,  the  other  to  forgive,  and  to  be 
restored  to  husband  and  daughter.  Lady  Macbeth  is  a  curious 
study  of  the  evil  woman,  driven  to  crime  by  ambition,  and 
strong-willed  though  she  seems,  letting  the  fruits  of  her  crime  slip 
from  her  grasp  through  a  haunting  conscience  which  finally  drives 
her  mad ;  and  Cleopatra,  tlie  most  complex  of  Shakespeare's 
women,  to  outward  appearances  the  most  wonderful,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  clever,  but  in  reality  vain,  inconsistent,  selfish, 
sacrificing  everything  and  everybody  to  her  pleasure  and  caprice. 

109.  ESTIMATE  OF  SHAKESPEARE  —  The  genius  of 
Shakespeare  is  so  many-sided  that  anything  that  can  be  said 
about  him  must  necessarily  be  inadequate.  We  may,  however, 
briefly  mention  some  of  those  qualities  which  make  him  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  whole  of  our  literature. 

(i)  His  knowledge  and  outlook  on  life  are  deep  and  varied. 
We  have  noted  in  §  io8  the  wide  range  of  men  and  women  he 
presents  to  us ;  and  as  we  read  the  plays  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
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Struck  by  the  way  in  which  their  characters  are  developed,  each 
person  acting  on  the  others  with  whom  he  or  she  comes  in 
contact,  and  being  acted  on  in  turn.  Shakespeare's  knowledge, 
outside  the  nature  of  men,  is  also  remarkable.  Whatever  subject 
he  may  introduce — as  diverse  as  philosophy,  music,  heraldry, 
hunting,  law,  foreign  customs — he  treats  it  as  if  it  were  his  own 
special  study.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  court  as  in  the 
tavern;  in  Italy  as  in  England,  or  in  fairy-land  as  in  real  life. 
One  might  suppose,  on  reading  his  works,  that  he  had  travelled 
over  all  Europe,  had  seen  everything  that  could  be  seen,  and  had 
read  all  books  that  have  been  written.  Yet  we  know — as  far  as 
we  can  know  anything  of  so  wonderful  a  man — that  he  had  done 
none  of  these  things. 

(2)  In  an  age  when  purity  and  delicacy  were  often  little 
regarded,  the  7noral  greatness  of  Shakespeare — as  also  of  Spenser 
and  Milton — stands  out  in  bold  relief.  It  is  true  that  many 
things  in  Shakespeare  offend  our  ears  to-day ;  but  compared  with 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Ford,  or  any  of  the  others  of  his  time,  he  is 
pure.  And  deeper  than  in  the  mere  outward  expression,  Shake- 
speare's whole  purpose  is  moral.  He  never  delights,  as  many  of 
his  fellows  do,  in  vice  and  horror  for  their  own  sake,  but  he  shows 
the  degradation  and  downfall  of  those  who  pursue  sinful  courses. 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  indeed  the  most  powerful  lessons  in 
morality  that  we  could  have. 

(3)  Shakespeare's  humour  is  unique,  though  Chaucer  has 
something  of  its  spirit.  It  is  as  varied  as  his  characters.  Its 
lighter  side  is  seen  in  the  exquisite  fooling  of  a  Sir  Toby ;  in  the 
frivolous  utterance  of  an  empty-headed  Polonius ;  in  the  sparkling 
interchange  of  wit  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick  ;  in  the  unconsciously 
ludicrous  Dogberry  and  Verges  ;  and  in  the  vain  pedantry  of 
Armado.  But  humour  appears  in  a  more  complex  aspect  in 
situations  where  we  should  least  expect  it — in  the  midst  of  the 
most  tragic  and  solemn  scenes  of  life;  and  then  it  is  full  of  deep 
significance.  In  Hamlet^  the  humour  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  grim  irony :  in  Lear  with  intense  pathos.  It  serves  as  a 
relief  to  the  horrible  and  awful,  and  at  the  same  time  heightens 
the  tragedy  of  life.     In  all  cases  it  is  an  instrument  of  Shake- 
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speare's  broad  sympathy — on  the  one  hand  with  the  happiness 
of  man,  in  the  other  case  with  his  sorrows  and  failures. 

(4)  Shakespeare's  qualities  as  a  poet  hardly  need  comment. 
No  one  who  has  read  any  play  of  his  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  his  expression,  the  variety  and  suitability  of 
his  metaphors,  or  the  musical  harmony  of  his  verse.  The  more 
we  read  Shakespeare,  the  more  do  we  desire  to  read  him,  and 
the  more  do  we  unconsciously  regard  his  work  as  the  standard 
of  all  poetry. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER   XI 

1 .  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  To  what  extent 
are  his  works  influenced  by  the  events  of  his  life  ? 

2.  Mention  the  chief  sources  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  To  what 
extent  is  he  indebted  to  these  sources  ? 

3.  Which  do  you  think  the  most  striking  of  Shakespeare's  female 
characters  ?  Give  your  reasons  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  part  played 
by  her  in  the  drama  to  which  she  belongs.  (C.) 

4.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  reasons  for  the  fame  of  Shakespeare 
as  the  greatest  of  English  poets  ?  (C.) 

5.  Write  an  account  of  the  plot  of  one  of  the  following  plays  : 
Hamlet,  King  Lear,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  CcBsar.  (C.) 

6.  It  has  been  said  that  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  must  be  neither  wholly 
good  nor  wholly  bad.  Consider  how  far  this  dictum  applies  to  the 
hero  of  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies.  (C.) 

7.  Give  the  outline  of  the  plot  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  comedies 
(other  than  The  Merchant  of  Venice),  and  exemplify  from  one  passage 
in  it  Shakespeare's  power  of  drawing  character.  (C.) 

8.  State  briefly  the  leading  features  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  Shake- 
speare's dramatic  work,  during  each  of  the  periods  into  which  it  is 
usually  divided.     Mention  two  plays  characteristic  of  each  period.     (C.) 


CHAPTER  XII 
SPENSER'S  SUCCESSORS 
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lOETRY  FROM  1579  TO  1625— The  poetry  of  this 
period  is  characterized  by  its  freshness,  vigour,  and 
confidence ;  new  life  was  put  into  old  forms  of  poetry,  and  experi- 
ments were  made  in  new  forms.  Setting  aside  the  Drama,  the 
chief  kinds  of  poetry  of  this  period  were:  (i)  Love  poetry; 
(2)  Historical  poetry ;  (3)  Satire ;  (4)  Pastoral  poetry ;  (5)  Alle 
gory;  (6)  Reflective  poetry;  (7)  Translation. 

111.  LOVE  POETRY— The  chief  qualities  of  this  poetry  are : 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  its  verse ;  the  impassioned  yet  well 
regulated  language ;  its  theme,  love,  and  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
usually  fanciful ;  its  form,  generally  the  Sonnet.  Most  of  it,  like 
the  work  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  the  originators  of  this  department 
of  literature,  was  collected  in  Miscellanies^  of  which   the 
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(i)  The  Phoenix  Nest  (1593):  containing  work  by  the  Earl  o£|| 
Oxford,  Herbert,  Lodge,  Peel,  and  Watson. 

(2)  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1599) :  including  poems  of  Shake- 
speare, Marlowe,  and  Raleigh. 

(3)  England's  Helicon  (1600) — the  best  of  all:  containing 
poems  by  Spenser,  Sidney,  Brooke,  Greene,  Lodge,  Marlowe, 
Shakespeare,  Watson,  Drayton,  Browne,  and  Raleigh :  some  are 
love  poems,  some  pastorals.  4|jj| 

(4)  Davidson's  Poetical  Rapsody  (1602) :  including  work  of 
many  of  the  above. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Spenser,  i|| 
perhaps  generally  better  known  as  a  man  of  action  than  as  a  mai 
of  letters.     His  prose  will  be  discussed  later  (§  125);  his  poetryl 
is  probably  the  finest  of  all  the  minor  poetry  of  the  age.     The! 
94 
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greater  part  of  it  is  contained  in  the  Astrophel  and  Stella^  a  series 
of  Sonnets  which,  although  they  are  based  on  an  imaginary  love 
affair,  are  very  real  in  tone.  Of  the  rest  of  his  poems  the  most 
beautiful  is  a  Dirge  of  which  the  first  verse  is  as  follows  : — 

Ring  out  your  bells,  let  mourning  shows  be  spread  ; 

For  Love  is  dead  ; 

All  love  is  dead,  infected 

With  plague  of  deep  disdain  : 

Worth,  as  nought  worth,  refected. 

And  Faith  fair  scorn  doth  gain. 

From  so  ungrateful  fancy. 

From  such  a  female  frenzy. 

From  them  that  use  men  thus, 

Good  Lord  deliver  us  ! 

The  influence  of  the  sonnets  of  Spenser  and  Sidney  produced 
a  number  of  similar  sets,  the  chief  of  which  are  :  Watson's 
Passionate  Century  of  Sonnets^  with  a  quaint  prose  preface  to  each 
sonnet ;  Giles  Fletcher's  Licia ;  Constable's  Diana ;  Daniel's 
Delia  ;  and  Drayton's  Idea. 

Lord  Brooke,  who  also  tried  his  hand  at  the  drama  and 
prose-writing,  is  at  his  best  in  Caiiica,  a  medley  of  short  poems 
on  various  subjects,  particulary  love.  William  Drummond,  a 
cultured  Scotchman,  wrote  verse  of  various  kinds,  including 
religious  poetry  and  some  sonnets  which  have  been  ranked  very 
high. 

Most  of  the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  period  also  wrote 
poetry  other  than  drama ;  mention  may  here  be  made  of  Lodge, 
who  wrote  beautiful  songs  and  madrigals  and  a  collection  of 
lyrics  and  sonnets  entitled  Phillis. 

112.  HISTORICAL  POETRY— The  chief  qualities  of  this 
poetry  are :  frequently  a  rather  unwieldy  metre,  such  as  the  fourtet^n- 
syllabled  line ;  some  fine  outbursts  of  patriotism  ;  and  a  power 
in  the  use  of  names  of  persons  and  places.  The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates^  together  with  the  Prose  Chronicles  of  the  day, 
probably  inspired  the  writers  of  this  kind  of  poem. 

William  Warner's  chief  work  Albion  s  E?igland  (1586),  a 
long  poem  writen  in  fourteen-syllabled  lines  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
history,  legend,  and  story-telling.     His  style  is  rather  wooden  with 
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a  tendency  to  Latin  constructions,  and  is  almost  uninfluenced  hf 
the  new  school  of  poetry. 

Samuel  Daniel,  whose  sonnet-collection  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  who  made  attempts  in  many  kinds  of  poetry,  is 
best  known  for  his  historical  poems  Rosamond  and  the  History  of 
the  Civil  Wars.  His  work  shows  the  influence  of  Spenser  and 
Sidney;  his  English  is  pure  and  his  versification  good,  and  his 
style,  though  lacking  in  fire,  is  graceful  and  delicate.  l|J 

Michael  Drayton,  also  a  sonnet-writer,  shows  some  ability  in 
the  department  of  historical  poetry.  His  chief  works  are  :  The 
Barofis^  Wars,  a  poem  describing  the  conflict  between  Edward  II. 
and  the  Barons,  written  in  eight-lined  stanzas  ;  the  Polyolbion,  an 
enormous  poem  on  England,  written  in  Alexandrines  (twelve^B 
syllabled  lines) ;  and  England! s  Heroical  Epistles^  supposed  to  be 
letters  exchanged  between  pairs  of  noble  lovers.  One  of  his 
ballads,  Agincourt,  is  well  known.  He  is  obviously  a  disciple  of 
Spenser,  and  like  the  latter  he  is  apt  to  turn  ofl"  from  his  main  theme 
into  digressions  in  a  manner  certainly  unsuited  to  an  historical 
poem.  His  style  is,  however,  vivid,  and  his  poetry  has  much  of 
the  melody  of  his  master.  ^^^ 

The  following  is  a  stanza  from  The  Barons'  Wars : — 

When  from  the  hill  the  King's  main  powers  come  down, 

Which  had  Aquarius  to  their  valiant  guide, 

Brave  Lancaster  and  Hertford  from  tlie  town 

Do  issue  forth  upon  the  other  side  ; 

Peer  against  peer,  the  Crown  against  the  Crown, 

The  King  assails,  the  Barons  munified,  S 

England's  red  cross  upon  both  sides  doth  Hy,  fl 

"  Saint  George  "  the  King,  "  Saint  George  "  the  Barons  cry. 

113.  SATIRE  was  by  no  means  a  new  department  of  literature 
at  this  time ;  it  had  existed,  as  has  been  seen,  in  medieval 
literature,  and,  among  the  early  Tudor  Poets,  Wyatt  and 
Gascoigne  had  used  it.  Yet  although  there  are  many  examples 
of  satire  in  this  period,  they  are  all  more  or  less  tentative  ;  they 
served  as  a  preparation  for  the  great  satirists  of  the  Restoration 
period.  The  characteristics  of  Elizabethan  satire  are  :  the  coarse 
invective  cast  on  vice  and  frequently  on  people ;  the  rude 
bufl'oonery   often   introduced ;  the  interesting   glimpses   of  con- 
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temporary  manners ;  and  an  occasional  roughness  of  metre. 
Lodge,  the  dramatist,  by  his  satire,  A  Fig  for  Momiis,  was  the  first 
satirist  of  the  period,  although  that  honour  is  falsely  claimed  by 
Hall,  whose  Toothless  Satires  and  Biting  Satires  show  more  power, 
and  also  more  coarseness.  Marston  was  Hall's  disciple ;  his 
Scourge  of  Villainy  makes  an  absurd  pretence  of  wrath  against  vice. 

114.  PASTORAL  POETRY  followed  on  the  lines  of  the  Shep- 
herd's Cale?idar,  its  chief  qualities  being  a  love  of  the  country  and 
its  scenery,  beautiful  descriptions  and  rich  colouring,  and  much 
idealisation  of  the  manners  and  language  of  rustic  folk.  The 
chief  writers  of  this  poetry  are  Constable,  the  sonneteer,  who 
wrote  some  short,  graceful  pastorals  ;  William  Browne,  who  in 
James  L's  reign  wrote  Brita?tnias  Pastorals  and  The  Shepherd's 
Pipe]  and  George  Wither,  who  in  the  same  reign  wrote  The 
Shepherd's  Huntings  Philarete,  and  Fidelia.  The  latter  is  also 
known  for  his  satire,  Abuses  Whipt  and  Stript^  and  some  hymns. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  several  of  the  dramatists 
introduced  pastoral  elements  into  their  plays,  notably  Shake- 
speare, Ben  Jonson,  and  Fletcher  (§  119). 

ALLEGORY,  under  the  influence  of  the  Faerie  Queefie^  is 
seen  in  Giles  Fletcher's  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph^  and  in 
Phineas  Fletcher's  Purple  Island^  a  peculiar  allegory  on  the  human 
body.  Both  are  written  in  stanzas  resembling  the  Spenserian, 
and  they  are  in  most  respects  inferior  imitations  of  the  Faerie 
Queene. 

REFLECTIVE  POETRY  appears  chiefly  in  the  work  of 
Sir  John  Davies,  whose  JVosce  Teipsum  is  a  poem  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

115.  TRANSLATIONS— Among  the  many  poetical  works  in 
this  department,  George  Chapman's  Translation  of  Horner  is  the 
finest.  The  version  of  the  Iliad  is  in  lines  of  fourteen  syllables  ; 
that  of  the  Odyssey  is  in  the  heroic  couplet.  Chapman  shows  a 
keen  sympathy  with  his  author,  and  his  translation  is  very  faithful 
to  him  in  spirit,  though  it  is  by  no  means  literal ;  moreover,  he  had 
a  fine  sense  of  what  was  fitting  in  the  use  of  his  words.  Often, 
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it  is  true,  he  mistakes  Homer's  meaning,  and  he  adds  what  he 
considers  ornament  to  his  work,  thereby  somewhat  marring  the 
Homeric  simplicity.  Yet  his  work  is  full  of  life  and  energy,  and 
it  remained  the  standard  translation  of  Homer,  and  was  for  many 
generations  the  admiration  of  such  as  were  unable  to  read  the 
original. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XH 


J 


1.  What  is  meant  by  an  Elizabethan  Miscellany?  Mention  the 
chief  Elizabethan  Miscellanies,  and  name  four  important  poets  whose 
work  they  included.  What  Miscellany  appeared  before  the  reign; 
of  Elizabeth  ? 

2.  Name  the  chief  classes  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  with  a  brief  note 
on  the  characteristics  of  each  class. 

3.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  Drayton.     Describe  the| 
metre  of  the  stanza  quoted  in  §  112. 

4.  Show  the  influence  of  {a)  The  Faerie  Queene,  (b)  The  Shepherd's'l 
Calendar,  (3)  any  other  poem  of  Spenser,  on  the  poetry  of  this  period, 
with  reference  to  the  subjects,  ideas,  language,  or  metre. 

5.  Give  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Elizabethan  period  was  notji 
suited  to  the  finest  Satire. 

6.  Mention  four  great  verse-translations  in  the  language,  and  briefly  j 
describe  one  of  them. 

7.  Mention  four  of  the  greatest  features  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  and 
illustrate  them  by  quotations  from,  or  references  to,  the  poetry  of  the  j 
period. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

116.    T~>vECADENCE  OF  THE  DRAMA— The  Elizabethan 

J /     drama,  beginning  with  Marlowe  and  his  fellows,  and 

reaching  its  zenith  in  Shakespeare,  continued,  with  gradually 
diminishing  glory,  until  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  After 
the  death  of  Shakespeare,  the  work  was  faithfully  carried  on  by 
his  successors,  notably  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher; 
and  though  their  works  are,  as  a  whole,  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Shakespeare  in  thought  and  in  art,  they  contain  characters, 
incidents,  passages,  sometimes  whole  scenes,  which  might  well 
have  emanated  from  the  great  master's  mind. 

Even  in  them,  as  we  shall  see,  signs  of  decadence  are  not 
wanting ;  and  what  are  small  or  occasional  faults  in  them,  become 
more  frequent  in  the  next  group  of  dramatists.  Ford,  Massinger,  and 
the  rest,  until  in  the  work  of  subsequent  writers  they  destroyed 
the  whole  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Among 
these  signs  of  decadence  in  the  work  of  Shakespeare's  successors, 
the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy  : — 

(i)  Looseness  of  versification.  The  ten-syllabled  verse  was 
allowed  to  increase  to  eleven,  and  even  to  twelve  and  thirteen 
syllables,  and  the  lines  sometimes  ended  with  weak  words  like  pre- 
positions ;  thus  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  verse  was  gradually 
lost. 

(2)  Looseness  of  style  and  structure.  There  is  a  marked  care- 
lessness, too,  in  the  development  of  a  scene,  and  in  the  fitting 
together  of  the  scenes. 

(3)  A  love  of  horror,  not  spontaneous,  as  in  Marlowe  or  even  in 
Kyd,  but  based  on  a  morbid  sense  which  revels  in  physical 
torture  and  gloomy  situations. 

(4)  A  lack  of  morality  and  decency,  which  is  to  be  found  not 
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merely  in  foulness  of  expression,   but  in   degrading  situations, 
motives,  and  characters.  H 

(5)  A  narrower  view  of  the  world  and  of  the  character  of  man. 
Frequently  the  hero  or  villain  is  not  much  more  than  a  type  of  a 
particular  virtue  or  vice ;  there  is  little  development  of  his  char- 
acter as  the  play  advances.  || 

(6)  A  gradual  loss  of  the  beauty,  the  daring,  and  the  freshness 
of  the  earlier  drama. 

(7)  A  lack  of  real  humour;  what  there  is  of  this  quality  is 
frequently  either  superficial  or  else  sarcasm.  I 

117.  BEN  JONSON,  in  many  ways  the  greatest  of  Shake- 
speare's successors,  was  born  in  London  in  1573.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  attended  either  University,  he  afterwards  received 
honorary  degrees  from  both.  After  varied  fortunes,  during 
which  he  probably  worked  as  a  bricklayer,  and  certainly  served  as 
a  soldier,  he  became  a  dramatist,  and  his  first  play — Every  Man 
in  his  Humour — was  acted  in  1596.  This  established  his  reputa- 
tion ;  he  became  famous  at  Court  and  in  literary  circles,  and  a 
group  of  young  poets  and  dramatists— known  as  "the  tribe  of 
Ben  " — looked  to  him  as  their  master,  and  formed  a  society,  whose 
meeting-place  was  the  celebrated  Mermaid  Tavern.  In  161 8 
Jonson  was  made  Poet  Laureate.  He  continued  to  produce 
plays,  but  many  of  them  did  not  please  the  public  taste,  and  in 
consequence  their  author  was  never  able  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
living.     He  died  in  1637. 

His  works  consist  of  Tragedies,  Comedies,  Masques,  and  some 
poetry  and  prose. 

His  two  Tragedies — Sejanus  and  Catiline — are  Roman  plays 
in  which  Jonson's  great  classical  knowledge  enabled  him  to  depict 
Roman  life  and  customs  with  a  perfection  beyond  that  of 
Shakespeare.  They  are  built  largely  on  the  model  of  Seneca,  and 
though  they  contain  some  noble  passages,  they  are  dull  and  heavy 
when  compared  with  the  similar  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Tragedy, 
in  fact,  as  Jonson  himself  soon  perceived,  was  not  his  forte. 

His  Comedies — of  which  the  chief  are  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^ 
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Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour^  Volpone,  The  Alchemist,  Bartholomeiv 
Fair,   The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  The  Poetaster,  Epicene,  and  the  New 
I?in — are  "  Comedies  of  Humours  "  based  on  the  caricature  of 
contemporary  manners,  a  subject  which  Shakespeare  touched  in 
Loves  Labour's  Lost.     The  strength  of  these  plays  lies  in  the 
interest  of  the  plots,  which  are  original  and  well  developed,  and 
in  the  amusement  caused  by  the  burlesque  of  the  follies  of  the 
day  and  by  the  clever  and  witty  farce.     Their  weakness  lies  in 
their  narrowness  and  in  their  lack  of  development  of  character. 
Each  character  is,  as  a  rule,  merely  a  set  and  well-defined  type  of 
some  vice  or  folly,  and  not  a  real  living  one  even  at  that.     Thus 
in  Epicene  the  very  name  of  the  "hero,"  Morose,  indicates  his 
nature.     He  hates  disturbance  or  noise  of  any  kind,  and  the  plot 
turns  on  the  manner  in  which  the  rascals  play  on  this  weakness 
and  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.     In  Volpone  again,  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  various  suitors,  each  of  whom  by  flattery  and 
costly  presents  hopes  to  win   the   favour  of  Volpone,  and  so 
obtain  his  immense  fortune,  is  Avarice,  and  we  can  only  expect 
that    this   will   be   his    motive    throughout    the   play ;    whereas 
when  Shakespeare    deals    with    this    subject — in  Shylock — the 
motive  of  avarice   is   crossed  with   his   love   for   his  daughter, 
and   again  'with   his   hatred   of  the  Christians,    particularly    of 
Antonio.     It  is  notable  also  that  Jonson  has  no  real  heroes,  and 
no  great  female  characters  at  all.     If  Jonson  has  his  defects,  he 
has  also  many  qualities  of  greatness.     His  learning,  everywhere 
introduced,  sometimes  beyond  the   bounds  of  moderation,  was 
immense;  his  blank  verse,   manly  and   full  of  solidity,  and   at 
times  graceful,  is  never  loose  or  careless.     He  is  never  licentious 
or  immoral ;  in  fact,  his  thorough  castigation  of  vice  is  almost 
tedious  at  times.      His  poetical  skill  in  other  kinds  of  verse  is 
also  great ;  it  was  he  whom  the  Caroline  poets  acknowledged  as 
their   master.      Perhaps  his  most  striking   feature,   next   to    his 
learning,  is  his  whole-hearted  energy  and  robust  vigour ;  there  is 
nothing  in  his  plays  like  the  insipid   meanderings  of  the  later 
dramatists. 

118.  THE   MASQUE,    in    its    simplest   form,    is   a   kind    of 
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pageant  or  show.  It  is  associated  with  the  most  dazzling  pomp 
and  splendour,  colour  and  brilliancy,  and  music  and  dancing 
are  introduced  into  it.  The  characters  introduced  may  be  gods 
of  mythology,  classical  heroes,  abstract  qualities  or  noble  per- 
sonages of  any  nationality.  The  earliest  phase  of  Masque, 
brought  from  Italy  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  relied 
entirely  on  dumb  show  for  its  action.  In  the  later  phase,  of 
which  the  greatest  exponent  is  Ben  Jonson,  the  scope  of  the 
Masque  is  greatly  enlarged.  The  action  is  presented  partly  by 
dumb  show  and  partly  by  speech ;  songs  are  frequent,  and  the 
pastoral  element  often  appears.  Moreover,  there  is  usually  added 
what  is  know  as  the  Anti-Masque.  Whilst  the  Masque  proper 
appealed  to  everything  beautiful,  splendid,  and  showy,  the  Anti- 
Masque  was  a  sort  of  burlesque  or  farce  in  which  humour  was 
allowed  to  run  riot.  As  a  rule  the  Masque  was  presented  at 
Court  by  distinguished  amateurs — nobles,  or  even  the  sovereign 
himself — and  the  Anti-Masque,  acted  by  professional  players, 
was  an  opportunity  to  give  the  amateurs  a  rest.  |il 

Shakespeare  introduces  a  kind  of  Masque  at  the  betrothal  of 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  in  The  Tempest.  Ben  Jonson  wrote  a 
large  number  of  Masques,  including  the  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid^ 
Masque  of  Queens^  Masque  of  Oberoft^  and  Fa?i^s  Anniversary^ 
in  which  he  displays  his  wonderful  learning,  and  also  exhibits 
lyrical  gifts  which  are  not  so  often  found  in  his  regular  plays. 


% 


119.  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER  are  generally  men- 
tioned  together  because  they  collaborated  in  many  of  their  plays. 
As  Beaumont  died  in  1615,  ten  years  before  Fletcher,  the  bulk 
of  the  plays — fifty-four  in  number — must  be  attributed  to  the 
latter.  Their  best  known  plays  are  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Thierry 
and  Theodoret,  and  Valentinian,  all  fine  though  terrible  tragedies^H 
Fhi/asfer,  a  tragi-comedy ;  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  a  lovely 
pastoral  play;  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Festle,  partly  a  comedy 
of  manners,  and  the  forerunner  of  our  modern  pantomime  ; 
and  the  Tivo  Noble  Kinsmen,  in  which  it  is  very  probable  that 
Shakespeare  had  a  share.  ijfl 

The  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  may  be  regarded  as  the 
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complement  of  that  of  Jonson,  in  virtue  of  its  tender  grace  and 
beauty ;  in  the  romantic  nature  of  their  stories  and  in  their 
exposition  of  love  they  are  nearer  Shakespeare  than  Jonson. 
They  created  several  beautiful  female  characters,  but  these  are 
more  ideal,  and  therefore  less  natural  than  those  of  Shakespeare. 
The  poetry  of  the  plays  is  charming,  graceful,  and  often  full  of 
passion.  Their  verse,  however,  at  times  breaks  down  into  a 
kind  of  mixture  of  poetry  and  prose :  and  they  have  a  weakness 
for  the  eleven-syllabled  line  in  their  blank  verse.  Unfortunately, 
a  great  part  of  their  plays  is  to-day  unreadable  owing  to  its 
frank  indecency  in  word  and  in  motive. 

120.  JOHN  WEBSTER  is  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's  dis- 
ciples in  Tragedy ;  none  approaches  the  spirit  of  the  master  so 
closely.  His  chief  plays  are  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  The  White 
Devily  The  DevWs  Law  Case^  and  Appius  mid  Virginia  :  the  first 
two  are  the  masterpieces  on  which  his  fame  rests. 

We  give  a  short  summary  of  tlie  plot  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi\ — 

The  Duchess  loves  her  steward  Antonio  and  secretly  marries  him, 
despite  the  opposition  of  her  brothers  the  Cardinal  and  Ferdinand. 
By  their  fiendish  plotting,  aided  by  their  tool,  the  villain  Bosola,  the 
Duchess  is  imprisoned  and  tortured  by  being  shown  the  effigies  of  her 
husband  and  children,  dead  as  she  supposes.  Then  she,  her  maid, 
and  some  of  her  children  are  strangled.  Bosola  kills  Antonio,  but 
Ferdinand,  having  become  insane,  slays  the  Cardinal  and  mortally 
wounds  Bosola,  who  before  his  death  kills  Ferdinand. 

Webster  is,  to  some  extent,  typical  of  the  later  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  and  though  there  are  no  glaring  faults  in  his  work, 
the  signs  of  decadence  are  not  wanting.  He  shows  a  deep, 
almost  morbid  love  of  the  ghastly  and  horrible;  melancholy  seems 
at  times  to  overweight  his  verse;  his  very  metaphors  are  full 
of  gloom.  Yet  he  has  Shakespeare's  own  touch  in  his  skilful 
blending  of  pathos  with  moral  anguish,  and  of  terror  with  pity. 
His  dramatic  situations  are  well  conceived,  even  if  they  are 
a  little  melodramatic.  In  character-painting  he  falls  far  short 
of  Shakespeare ;  his  minor  characters  are  usually  uninteresting, 
and  even  his  heroines  (as  the  brave  Duchess)  and  his  villains 
(as  Bosola)  are  not  to  be  compared  with  such  as  Imogen  and 
lago.     Some  flashes  of  his  poetry  are  the  equal  of  all  but  the 
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very  finest  of  Shakespeare's  work.  And,  lastly,  though  he  harps 
on  the  morbid  and  unhealthy  view  of  life,  Webster's  moral  great- 
ness is  almost  equal  to  Shakespeare's,  and  certainly  far  above 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

121.  OTHER  DRAMATISTS— A  few  brief  notes  only  can 
be  given  of  the  remainder  of  the  great  and  noble  company  of 
Shakespeare's  successors. 

Middleton,  who  often  collaborated  with  Dekker  and  with 
Rowley,  wrote  several  comedies  of  intrigue  and  manners.  The 
play  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  T/ie  C/iange/mg,  a  tragi-comedy, 
in  which  tragedy  predominates.  The  character  of  the  villain, 
De  Flores,  is  one  of  the  best  portrayed  outside  Shakespeare.  In 
T^e  Spatiish  Gipsy  he  and  Rowley  wrote  a  charming  romantic 
comedy. 

Ford  carried  to  an  extreme  the  tendency  towards  horrible 
subjects  and  revolting  situations.  Yet,  in  his  two  greatest  plays, 
The  Broke?i  Heart  and  ^Tis  Pity,  he  shows  a  great  power  in 
depicting  the  terrible  anguish  of  the  sin-laden  soul.  He  also 
wrote  an  historical  play,  Perkin  Warbeck. 

Massinger,  who  also  collaborated  with  Dekker  in  some  of  his 
plays,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  comedy,  A  Neiv  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts.  His  humour  is  mainly  of  the  grim  ironical  type ;  he  is 
generally  foul  in  language;  but  his  chief  quality  is  his  natural- 
ness. Chapman  and  Marston,  whose  poetry  has  already  been 
mentioned,  wrote  several  minor  plays. 

The  school  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  may  be  said  to  close 
with  James  Shirley,  who  lived  on  till  i666.  His  chief  Comedy 
is  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  and  his  chief  Tragedy  The  Traitor. 
In  him  we  see  the  last  remains  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  the 
earlier  Elizabethans. 

In  1642  the  theatres  were  closed  owing  to  the  great  Civil 
War,  and  they  remained  closed  during  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth till  1656.  After  their  reopening,  a  great  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  the  drama.  What  this  change  was  will  be 
described  in  §  152. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XIII 

1.  Mention  the  different  classes  of  drama  which  Jonson  wrote, 
giving  one  example  of  each  class. 

2.  What  are  the  greatest  qualities  of  Jonson  as  a  dramatist  ? 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  compare  it  with  the  work  of  Jonson. 

4.  Sketch  the  plot  of  one  play  by  Webster,  Jonson,  or  Fletcher. 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  the  history  of  the  English  drama  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ?  Give  the  names  of  the  chief  dramatists  of 
the  seventeenth  century  other  than  Shakespeare,  and  mention  the  titles 
of  plays  (one  in  each  case)  written  by  three  of  the  dramatists  whom 
you  name.  (C.) 

6.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  plays  and  write  notes  on  two 
of  them  : — Gorboduc,  The  Changeling,  The  Four  PP,  The  Old  Wives' 
Tale,  Volpone,  Campaspe,  The  Spanish  Tragedy. 

7.  What  signs  are  there  of  decadence  in  the  later  dramatists  of 
this  period  ?  Illustrate  two  of  the  signs  from  the  works  of  any  one  of 
these  dramatists. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

ELIZABETHAN  PROSE  (1558-1660) 

122.    T~)ROSE — We  have  now  to  retrace  our  steps  in  order  to*^ 
XT      consider  the    development  of   EngHsh  prose  during 
the  period  when  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  and  their  successors 
were   writing   poetry   and   drama.      At   the   outset   it   must   b<|fl 
observed  that  the  prose  of  this   period,   except  for  individual 
achievements,  compares  unfavourably  with  the  poetry  and  the 
drama.     The  Elizabethan  Age  was,  in  fact,  not  an  age  of  great 
prose;  it  was,  as  has  been  seen,  a  time  of  frank  acceptance  of 
ideals   and   enjoyment  of  life,  of  unbounded,  almost   childish, 
curiosity  and  vitality,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  poetry 
and  especially  of  the  poetical  drama.     In  the  earlier  days  of  this 
period,  at  any  rate,  men's  minds  v/ere  scarcely  critical  or  reflective 
enough  for  the  production  of  standard  works  on  sober  subjects 
such  as  are  particularly  the  themes  of  prose.     Moreover,   the 
influence  of  the    New   Learning   sometimes   had   the  effect  on 
those  who  7vere  critical  and  reflective,  of  confirming  the  position 
of  Latin  as  the  vehicle  for  serious  prose.     Thus  More,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  wrote  his  great  work  Utopia  in  Latin,  and  even 
Bacon^  the   greatest  of  those  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak, 
wrote  much  of  his  work  in  Latin,  and  with  reluctance  employed 
English  for  those  works  by  virtue  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  now  lives.  !■ 

Elizabethan  prose  is,  to  a  large  extent,   of  a  tentative  ana^ 
experimental    nature,    exhibiting    in    different    ways    much    in- 
dividual originality,  and  containing  at  least  two  or  three  works 
worthy  of  ranking  beside  the    masterpieces  of   the  poetry  and 
drama  of  the  age.     If  the  writers  did  not  improve  on  Berners 

or  More  in  style  (and  with  the  possible  exception  of  Bacon  they 
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certainly  did  not),  they  at  least  showed  the  wonderfully  varied 
powers  that  English  possesses  as  a  vehicle  for  prose.  During 
this  period  several  new  departments  of  prose  had  their  origin, 
and  others  were  continued  or  further  developed.  Among  the 
practically  new  classes  of  prose  are  the  Romance,  the  Pamphlet, 
the  Essay,  Literary  Criticism,  Biography  and  Character  Writings ; 
whilst  other  classes  continued  or  developed  include  History, 
Theology  and  Religion,  Travel,  and  Translation. 

123.  ROGER  ASCHAM,  who  was  tutor  to  Elizabeth  and 
Latin  Secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  stands  almost  alone  among  the 
early  Elizabethan  authors  by  reason  of  his  style ;  indeed,  he 
approaches  more  nearly  the  authors  of  the  preceding  period. 
One  of  his  English  works  Toxophilus — a  dialogue  on  the  value 
of  archery — was  written  in  1545 ;  the  other,  the  well-known 
Schoolmaster — a  treatise  on  the  correct  education  of  a  boy  and 
on  the  method  of  instructing  him  in  Latin — was  wiitten  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1568. 

Ascham  was  a  scholar  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Latin ;  he  found  it,  he  tells  us,  easier  to  write  Latin  than  English. 
As  a  consequence,  his  English,  though  "  correct "  in  every  way, 
is  very  much  like  literally  translated  Latin ;  it  has  none  of  the 
sparkle  of  native  idiom,  nor  has  it  any  special  characteristic. 
The  following  passage  from  the  Schoolmaster  will  illustrate  his 
style  : — 

There  is  another  discommodity,  besides  cruelty  in  schoolmasters 
in  beating  away  the  love  of  learning  from  children,  which  hindereth 
learning  and  virtue,  and  good  bringing  up  of  youth,  and  namely  young 
gentlemen,  very  much  in  England.  This  fault  is  clean  contrary  to 
the  first.  I  wished  before,  to  have  love  of  learning  bred  up  in  children  ; 
I  wish  as  much  now,  to  have  young  men  brought  up  in  good  order 
of  living,  and  in  some  more  severe  discipline,  than  commonly  they  be. 
We  have  lack  in  England  of  such  good  order,  as  the  old  noble  Persians 
so  carefully  used  :  whose  children,  to  the  age  of  21  years,  were  brought 
up  in  learning,  and  exercises  of  labour,  and  that  in  such  place,  where 
they  should  neither  sec  that  was  uncomely,  nor  hear  that  was  un- 
honest.  Yea,  a  young  gentleman  was  never  free,  to  go  where  he 
would,  and  do  what  he  list  himself,  but  under  the  keep,  and  by  the 
counsel,  of  some  grave  governor,  until  he  was,  either  married,  or  called 
to  bear  some  office  in  the  commonwealth. 

124.  JOHN  LYLY,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a 
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dramatist  (§  95),  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  Ascham  as  a 
prose-writer.  He  attempted  to  invent  an  entirely  new  style  for 
English  prose,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that,  by  his 
Euphues^  he  fixed  a  style  which  was  already  becoming  familiar 
in  the  circles  of  the  Court. 

Eiiphues^  of  which  the  first  jiart  appeared  in  1579,  is  intended 
to  be  a  kind  of  love-story,  and  thus  is  one  of  the  first  of  those 
romantic  tales  to  which  the  name  of  "  Elizabethan  Novel"  iifH 
given.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plot — such  as  it  is — is  merely 
the  framework  for  a  kind  of  discussion  of  manners  and  morals, 
and  is  the  very  reverse  of  interesting.  The  interest  in  Euphues 
lies  entirely  in  its  style,  and  in  the  influence  which  that  style 
had,  not  only  over  the  prose,  but  also  over  the  poetry  of  theM 
following  generation.  Lyly  is  essentially  a  cultured  courtier  full 
of  affectations  and  quaintness,  with  a  certain  amount  of  wit  of 
the  showy  type.     The  three  chief  peculiarities  of  his  style  are  : — •' 

(i)  A  repeated  use  of — almost  a  mania  for — similes.  These 
are  strung  together  in  lists,  and  are  taken  broadcast  from  the 
virtues  of  animals,  plants,  minerals,  jewels,  and  uncommon 
objects. 

(2)  A  love  of  antithesis:  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  are 
balanced  one  against  the  other,  often  in  a  laboured  and  artificial 
manner.  g| 

(3)  An  employment  of  alliteration  as  an  ornament  \  this  is  only" 
moderately  used. 

Besides  these,  he  has  many  of  the  faults  common  to  the  earliei 
Elizabethans.  His  language  is  highly  coloured,  full  of  exaggera- 
tion, full  of  learned  allusions  of  all  kinds.  Yet  he  has  his  merits 
too.  It  is  something  that  his  sentences  are  short,  that  his 
vocabulary  is  as  a  rule  homely  and  good  English ;  and  credit 
is  due  to  him  for  striking  out  a  new  line  in  English  prose,  even 
though  English  prose  was  not  in  the  end,  fortunately  for  itself,  to 
follow  out  that  line.  The  following  passages  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  his  style  : — 

(a)  For  as  Amulius  the  cunning  painter  so  portrayed  Minerva, 
that  which  way  so  ever  one  cast  his  eye,  she  always  beheld  him,  so 
hath  Cupid  so  exquisitely  drawn  the  image  of  Thirsus  in  my  heart, 
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that  what  way  so  ever  I  glance,  me   thinketh  he  looketh   stedfastly 
upon  me. 

(6)  As  by  basil  the  scorpion  is  engendered  and  by  the  means  of  the 
same  herb  destroyed,  so  love  which  by  time  and  fancy  is  bred  in  an 
idle  head,  is  by  time  and  fancy  banished  from  the  heart. 

125.  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY,  whose  poetry  has  already  been 
mentioned  (§.  iii),  was  also  the  author  of  two  prose  works,  the 
Arcadia  and  the  Apology  for  Poetry.  The  Arcadia,  written  about 
1580,  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  romance.  Like  Eiiphues,  its  plot  is 
wearisome,  and  is  merely  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  all  kinds  of 
moral  and  literary  discourse.  A  great  many  poetical  attempts 
are  also  introduced  into  the  work.  Its  style,  too,  is  similar  in  its 
main  features  to  that  of  Euphues,  but  the  peculiarities  are  much 
more  moderately  employed. 

The  Apology  for  Poetry  is  a  pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  literary 
criticism.  It  was  written  as  a  reply  to  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse — 
an  attack  on  the  stage  and  on  poetry — and  is  a  philosophical 
defence  of  the  value  of  poetry.  The  aims  of  poetry,  and  its 
different  kinds,  are  ably  discussed,  in  language  clearer  and  simpler 
than  that  of  the  Arcadia.  The  following  passage,  in  which  he 
touches  on  the  merits  of  the  English  poets,  illustrates  his  style  : — 

Chaucer  undoubtedly  did  excellently  in  his  Troilus  and  Cresseid ; 
of  whom,  truly  I  know  not  whether  to  marvel  more,  either  that  he 
in  that  misty  time,  could  see  so  clearly,  or  that  we  in  this  clearage 
walk  so  stumblingly  after  him.  Yet  had  he  great  wants,  fit  to  be 
forgiven,  in  so  reverent  antiquity.  I  account  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates 
meetly  furnished  of  beautiful  parts  ;  and  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  Lyrics, 
many  things  tasting  of  a  noble  birth,  and  worthy  of  a  noble  mind. 
The  Shepherd's  Calendar  hath  much  poetry  in  his  eclogues  :  indeed 
worth  the  reading,  if  I  be  not  deceived.  That  same  framing  of  his 
style  to  an  old  rustic  language  I  dare  not  allow,  sith  neither  Theocritus 
in  Greek,  Virgil  in  Latin,  nor  Sannazar  in  Italian,  did  affect  it. 

The  example  set  by  Sidney  was  followed  up  by  Webbe  in  his 
Discourse  of  English  Poetry,  and  by  another  (generally  assumed 
to  be  Puttenham)  in  his  Art  of  English  Poesie.  Both  of  these 
resemble  Ascham  rather  than  Sidney  in  their  style. 

126.  THE  ELIZABETHAN  ROMANCE,  or  NOVEL— really 
a  transition  between  the  old  romance  of  chivalry  and  the  modern 
novel — is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  a  plot  of  some  sort  with 
exciting  adventures  and  with  love  as  its  principal  theme.  Imaginary 
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and  real  places  are  mentioned,  ideal  situations  are  conceive 
and  various  male  and  female  characters  are  introduced.  The 
successors  of  Lyly  and  Sidney  in  this  department  made  several 
improvements ;  the  affectations  were  largely  toned  down,  the 
plot  was  better  framed,  and  the  characters  began  to  assume  an 
identity  of  their  own.  Lodge  wrote  Rosalynde — the  original  oi  As 
you  Like  It,  and  A  Marguerite  of  America ;  Greene  is  author  of 
Pandosio — which  furnished  the  plot  of  lVi?iter's  Tale — Mafnilio, 
The  Card  of  Fancy  ^  and  others;  while  Dekker  wrote  several  short 
Romances  which  might  almost  be  called  the  beginnings  of  the 
modern  novelette. 

127.  PAMPHLETS — Besides  the  novels,  a  large  number  of 
pamphlets  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  appeared  during  this  period. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  (§  loi)  to  a  typical  one  of 
Greene's,  and  most  of  the  other  dramatists  and  authors  wrote 
tracts,  usually  satirical,  on  the  manners  or  customs  of  the  day. 
The  most  important  is  a  series  known  as  the  "  Martin  Marprelate 
Tracts,"  attacking  the  Church  of  England  and  the  bishops  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  replies  thereto  from 
churchmen.  The  pamphlets  of  Milton  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
next  chapter. 

128.  RICHARD  HOOKER  wrote  the  first  four  books  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  m  1594,  and  the  fifth  in  1597.  This  book 
is  the  first  great  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the 
Puritans,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  "  last  word "  in  the 
Martin  Marprelate  controversy.  The  arguments  are,  as  a  rule, 
logical  and  sound,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  moderate  and  far 
removed  from  the  narrow  bigotry  exhibited  by  both  sides  in  the 
pamphlets. 

In  style  Hooker  is  of  the  school  of  Ascham  rather  than  of  Lyly, 
but  he  is  infinitely  superior  to  either.  Like  Ascham,  he  kept  to 
the  classical  basis  of  prose,  and  modelled  his  style  on  Cicero,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  he  saw  that  something  was  due  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  language,  and  accordingly  adapted  his  style, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  suit  that  language.  He  modified  his 
constructions  so  as  to  give  English  rather  than  Latin  idioms  ;  and 
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he  added,  what  Ascham  did  not  possess,  the  truly  Eh'zabethan 
quality  of  a  splendid  imagination.  The  influence  of  the  Latin 
style  is  seen  in  him  in  the  transposition  of  the  order  of  words 
for  emphasis,  in  the  occasional  use  of  long  sentences  and  involved 
constructions,  and  in  coining  words  directly  from  Latin.  Yet 
these  peculiarities  do  not  detract  from  the  real  greatness  of 
Hooker.  His  work  throughout  is  dignified,  the  work  of  a  master 
of  language,  rising  at  times  to  splendid  outbursts  of  oratory.  As 
an  example  of  his  style  we  quote  a  passage  concerning  natwal 
laws  found  in  Scripture  : — 

Neither  is  it  vain  that  the  scripture  aboundeth  with  so  great  store 
of  laws  in  this  kind.  For  they  are  either  such  as  we  of  ourselves  could 
not  easily  have  found  out,  and  then  the  benefit  is  not  small  to  have 
them  readily  set  down  to  our  hands  ;  or  if  they  be  so  clear  and  manifest 
that  no  man  endued  with  reason  can  lightly  be  ignorant  of  them,  yet 
the  Spirit  as  it  were  borrowing  them  from  the  school  of  nature,  as 
serving  to  prove  things  less  manifest,  and  to  induce  a  persuasion  of 
somewhat  which  were  in  itself  more  hard  and  dark,  unless  it  should 
in  such  sort  be  cleared,  the  very  applying  of  them  unto  cases  particular 
is  not  without  most  singular  use  and  profit  many  ways  for  men's 
instruction.  Besides,  be  they  plain  of  themselves  or  obscure,  the 
evidence  of  God's  own  testimony  added  to  the  natural  assent  of  reason 
concerning  the  certainty  of  them,  doth  not  a  little  comfort  and  confirm 
the  same. 

129.  FRANCIS  BACON,  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Lord  Keeper  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  1561.  His  public 
life,  first  as  Solicitor-General  then  as  Lord  Chancellor,  was  closed 
by  his  impeachment  in  162 1.  He  retired  into  private  life,  and 
died  in  1626. 

His  chief  English  works  are  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  the 
History  of  Hetiry  VII.,  the  Neiv  Atlantis,  and  the  Essays. 

Bacon  planned  a  vast  philosophical  work — the  Instatiratio 
Magna,  or  the  Great  Reconstruction  of  Science.  Of  the  six 
divisions  of  the  subject  only  two  were  written,  and  those  not 
entirely.  The  first  part  is  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  after- 
wards considerably  expanded  in  Latin.  It  consists  of  a  general 
survey  of  knowledge,  noting  the  cultivation  of  certain  branches 
and  the  neglect  of  others,  and  showing  the  dignity  of  learning  and 
the  glory  of  the  advancement  of  it.  The  second  part  of  the 
Instauratio  was  the  Novum  Organum  (in  Latin),  which  explains 
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Bacon's  theory  of  the  Inductive  Method  to  be  used  in  Scienc 
and  Philosophy. 

The  History  of  Henry  VII.  is  a  better  attempt  at  history  than 
any  we  have  yet  considered.  It  is  critical  and  thoughtful, 
attempting,  in  a  manner  beyond  his  days,  to  trace  causes  and 
effects  of  movements  rather  than  to  give  mere  narrative  or 
personal  descriptions. 

The  New  Atlantis^  an  unfinished  work,  is  the  description  of  an 
ideal  state,  similar  to  More's  Utopia. 

The  Assays  are  the  work  by  which  Bacon  chiefly  lives  to-day. 
The  first  ten  were  published  in  1597  ;  and  so  popular  were  they, 
that  they  were  enlarged  and  others  added  to  them  from  time  to 
time,  till  in  1625  an  edition  containing  fifty-eight  appeared.  They 
are  compilations  made  from  previous  notes  and  jottings,  mostly 
on  abstract  subjects  such  as  Truth,  Friendship,  or  Adversity, 
and  they  represent  the  essence  of  Bacon's  wit  and  wisdom. 

130.  BACON'S  STYLE— As  a  writer  of  English  prose  Bacon 
is  the  greatest  of  his  age,  and  that  although  he  somewhat  despised 
English  as  an  instrument  of  expression.  Like  Hooker,  he  turned 
aside  from  the  wooden  Latinisms  of  Ascham,  and  like  Hooker, 
also,  he  avoided  the  grosser  affectations  of  Lyly.  But  whereas 
Hooker  leant  towards  the  classical  style.  Bacon  found  a  mean 
between  the  two,  and  prepared  the  way,  more  than  any  other 
single  writer,  for  modern  prose.  His  English  is  quite  simple  and 
straightforward,  and  though  it  is  rich  and  ornate  where  occasion 
demands.  Bacon  always  succeeds  in  expressing  himself  tersely  and 
clearly.  This  was  just  what  English  prose  wanted;  a  natural 
idiomatic  style,  free  on  the  one  hand  from  awkward  and  involved 
classical  constructions,  and  on  the  other  from  attempted  trimming 
and  flowery  afifectations.  He  showed,  against  his  will  perhaps, 
that  English  is  fitted  for  the  discussion  of  the  deepest  and  most 
complex  problems  of  life  and  conduct,  as  well  as  of  philosophy  and 
science. 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  his  prose  is  his  short  sentences, 
in  which  respect  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  his  study  of 
Montaigne.     He  is  not  always  alike;  no  one  knew  better  than 
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he  how  to  adapt  his  style  to  his  subject.  Thus  in  the  longer 
works  like  the  Advancement  of  Learni?ig\\\s  work  is  well  arranged, 
well-developed,  and  simply  expressed;  in  his  Essays  he  is  parti- 
cularly terse,  full  of  wise  sayings,  shrewd  wit,  apt  illustrations,  and 
ornament  as  rich  as  Lyly  at  his  best.  An  example  of  his  style  in 
the  Essays  we  quote  from  the  Essay  on  Studies : — 

Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise 
men  use  them  :  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use  ;  but  that  is  a 
wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Read 
not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted, 
nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be 
chewed  and  digested  :  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ; 
others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously  ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by 
deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others  ;  but  that  would  be  only 
in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books  ;  else 
distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things,  Read- 
ing maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact 
man. 

131.  RELIGIOUS  WORKS— Among  these  the  first  place 
must  be  given  to  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  begun  in 
1607  and  finished  in  1611,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  prose  works 
in  the  English  language  (see  §  74). 

Of  the  disciples  of  Hooker,  by  far  the  finest  is  Jeremy  Taylor, 
who  wrote  from  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  up  to  his  death  in 
1667.  His  chief  works  are  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying^  a  plea  for 
toleration,  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  Holy  Living  and  ILoly 
Dyings  two  beautiful  devotional  works.  As  a  stylist  he  is,  in 
his  rich  ornate  eloquence,  superior  to  Hooker  ;  and  although 
he  has  his  peculiarities — a  touch  of  euphuism,  an  excess  of 
ornament,  looseness  of  construction,  and  a  love  for  the  long 
sentence — he,  above  all  other  writers  of  the  period,  shows  an 
earnestness  and  a  serious  dignity  combined  with  a  charming 
frankness  of  heart,  which  has  served  to  keep  his  works  alive  to 
this  day. 

On  the  Puritan  side,  Richard  Baxter  wrote  a  manual  of 
religious  meditation  entitled  The  Sainfs  Everlasting  Pest,  which 
is  still  widely  read.  It  has  a  very  modern  style  about  it,  which 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  as  simply  and  naturally  as 
possible  for  the  ordinary  man's  benefit. 

Of  the  many  other  theological  works  of  this  period,  one  of  the 
best  known  is  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Apostles   Creed. 

132.  HISTORY — Among  the  Chronicles  written  during  this 
period  in  an  uncritical  though  popular  style,  the  best  known  is 
that  of  Holinshed,  which  Shakespeare  used.  Stow  also  wrote  a 
Chronicle  of  England  diridi  an  interesting  Survey  ofLo?idon.  Raleigh 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Worlds  which  contains  a  good  deal  of 
moralising  but  which  nevertheless  has  some  fine  passages  of 
literature  in  it.  The  only  work  whicli  ranks  with  Bacon's  Henry 
VII.  as  an  attempt  at  critical  and  philosophic  history,  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  ideas  of  history,  is  the  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellio7i  by  Clarendon,  a  work  which  was  not  published  till  much 
later  than  this  period.  Clarendon  was,  of  course,  biassed  in  favour 
of  the  Royalists ;  but  his  history  has  the  merits  of  the  work  of  an 
eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  it  describes,  and  his  characters, 
e.g.  of  Hampden,  are  admirably  drawn.  Although  he  has,  like 
Taylor,  a  love  for  the  long  sentence — which  in  his  hands 
practically  forms  a  paragraph — his  style  shows  a  considerable 
amount  of  self-restraint,  and  his  work  is  well  proportioned  and 
developed. 

Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain  is  an  able  and  interesting 
work  of  its  kind.  Fuller's  style  is  less  loose  than  the  majority  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  his  sentences  are  more  nearly  of  the 
Baconian  type  than  any  other  writer's ;  his  chief  peculiarities  are 
his  wit  and  his  quaintness — almost  eccentricity. 

133.  CHARACTER-WRITINGS  are  sketches  either  of  an 
abstract  quality  personified,  such  as  a  wise  man  or  a  covetous  man, 
or  of  a  type  of  a  particular  trade  or  profession,  such  as  a  courtier 
or  a  milkmaid.  Their  aim  is  to  present  a  short  witty  sketch 
analysing  the  character  or  quality,  together  with  the  moral 
edification  to  be  drawn  from  it,  and  their  strength  depends 
largely  on  the  observation  of  the  writer,  and  the  consequent 
faithfulness  of  the  pictures  of  contemporary  types  which  he 
portrays.     Their   style    is    popular,  almost   gossipy,   introducing 
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humour  and  satire  freely ;  and  Ihey  almost  all  incline  to  the 
short  terse  sentence  after  the  fashion  of  Bacon's  Essays. 

Ben  Jonson  was  one  of  the  first  writers  of  this  species  of 
prose.  After  the  "  Dramatis  Personse  "  of  Every  Man  out  of  His 
Hiwioiir,  he  added  short  pieces  describing  the  characters. 

The  first  regular  character-writing  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  published  in  1614,  but  written  earlier.  Hall's 
Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices  deals  with  types  of  various  evil 
and  virtuous  men ;  but  the  most  important  after  Overbury's 
Ciiaracters  is  the  Microco sinography  of  John  Earle,  which  describes 
a  number  of  types,  abstract  and  concrete. 

These  character-writings  led  to  a  more  exact  and  interesting 
kind  of  prose-work,  viz.,  the  Biographies  of  actual  men,  a  step 
towards  which  was  taken  by  Fuller's  Holy  afid  Profane  State  and 
Worthies  of  England. 

134.  REFLECTIVE  WORKS  —  Although  Bacon's  Essays 
did  not  give  rise  to  any  actual  imitations  during  the  generation 
which  followed,  there  are  many  works  of  a  similar  nature. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Ben  Jonson's  Discoveries^  a 
book  containing  Jonson's  thoughts  on  various  subjects. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a  treatise  on  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  cure  of  melancholy.  It  is  full  of  quaint  learning 
from  all  sources,  especially  from  Latin,  which  he  quotes  and 
paraphrases  everywhere.  Burton  is  somewhat  fantastic,  like 
Fuller,  and  his  sentences  are  long  and  often  disconnected. 

Browne  is  the  author  of  Religio  Medici^  or  the  faith  of  a  doctor. 
Vulgar  Errors^  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  many  popular 
errors,  whilst  he  accepts  others  as  true,  and  Urn  Burial^  a 
reflection  on  the  vanity  of  life.  In  these  he  shows  a  vast  amount 
of  learning,  though  not  of  great  depth  ;  he  has  drawn  on  Latin 
very  freely,  and  his  style  shows  the  influence  of  that  language 
very  markedly. 

Hobbes  wrote  The  Leviathan^  a  political  treatise  on  the  State, 
in  1 65 1.  Though  not  particularly  interesting  to  modern  readers, 
he  is  always  logical  and  clear  in  thought  and  in  language ;  and 
his  style  is  well-proportioned  and  terse. 
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135.  OTHER  PROSE  WRITINGS— Among  the  numerous 
works  on  travel  in  this  period,  the  best  known  is  Hakluyt's 
Voyages.  Of  translations,  Sir  Thomas  North's  PlutarcKs  Lives 
is  especially  noteworthy,  if  only  because  Shakespeare  made  use 
of  it  for  his  Roman  plays. 

The  original  was  written  in  an  animated,  almost  dramatic  style, 
and  North's  version  is  an  able  reproduction  in  good  idiomatic 
English.  One  little  book,  Isaak  Walton's  Complete  Angler^ 
though  probably  little  esteemed  in  its  day,  is  now  read  universally. 
Its  chief  charm  is  its  simplicity  and  its  graphic  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  the  absence  of  all  affectation  and  ostentation.  The 
same  writer's  Lives^  most  of  which  appeared  after  the  Restoration, 
are  almost  the  first  good  attempts  in  biography. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XIV 
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1.  Mention  the  chief  features  of  Lyly's  style.  Illustrate  your 
answer  from  the  extracts  given  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Give  the  author,  general  purport,  and  (roughly)  the  date  of  the 
following  works,  and  add  a  short  description  of  one  of  them  :  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  Leviathan,  Religio  Medici,  Apology  for  Poetry, 
The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,  Toxophilus. 

3.  Write  a  short  account  of  one  great  work,  either  of  poetry  or  prose 
(Shakespeare's  plays  excepted),  produced  during  the  Elizabethan 
period  of  English  literature.  (C.) 

4.  Write  a  summary  of  any  two  of  Bacon's  Essays. 

5.  Contrast  the  prose  style  of  Bacon  and  Hooker. 

6.  What  are  Character-writings  ?  Mention  their  chief  qualities 
and  give  the  names  of  three  writers  in  this  department  of  literature, 

7.  Whom  do  you  consider  the  greatest  prose  writer  in  this  period  ? 
Describe  his  works,  and  explain  the  greatest  qualities  of  his  work. 

8.  What  is  the  position  of  Sidney  in  English  Literature  ? 


CHAPTER  XV 

MILTON 

136.  11  TAIN  FACTS  OF  jMILTON'S  LIFE— John  Milton, 
IVJL  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans,  and,  Shakespeare 
excepted,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener  (or 
lawyer),  and  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London,  in  1608.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  was  of  a  very  studious  disposition,  and  in 
1625  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
greatly.  There  also  he  began  his  literary  career  with  the  com- 
position of  a  few  short  poems  in  Latin  and  in  English.  Before 
leaving  the  University,  he  had  decided  not  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  as  his  sympathies  were  already  inclined  towards 
Puritanism.  In  1632  he  went  to  his  father's  country  house  at 
Horton,  near  Windsor,  and  he  spent  the  next  five  years  there  in 
study,  particularly  of  the  classics,  and  indulging  in  his  love  for 
music.  During  this  period  he  was  consciously  preparing  his 
mind  for  a  great  work,  although  he  had  not  as  yet  even  chosen 
the  subject;  and  meanwhile  he  wrote  several  poems,  which  include 
his  shorter  masterpieces. 

In  1638  he  visited  Italy  and  was  received  into  the  society  of 
the  best  literary  men  of  that  country.  But  after  a  stay  of  a  little 
over  a  year  the  news  of  the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the 
Commons  reached  him ;  and  he  determined  to  return  home  to 
take  his  part  in  the  conflict  which  was  evidently  at  hand.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  his  life  underwent  a  complete  change  from 
that  of  a  student  and  poet  to  that  of  a  strong  partisan  on  the 
Puritan  side. 

His  prose  works,  consisting  of  pamphlets  and  treatises  on 
government,  education,  and  social  problems,  belong  to  this 
period. 
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In  1643  he  married  Mary  Powell,  by  whom  he  had  severa 
children  ;  she  died  in  1652.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  1649,  Milton  was  appointed  by  Cromwell  to 
the  Latin  Secretaryship,  a  post  which  he  held  till  the  Protector's 
death.  In  1652  Milton's  sight,  which,  owing  to  his  avidity  for 
reading,  had  been  failing  for  some  years,  was  entirely  lost. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  affairs  seemed 
more  settled,  Milton  decided  on  the  subject  of  his  great  work— -I 
The  Fall  of  Man — and  began  to  write  Paradise  Lost^  but  the 
death  of  Cromwell  brought  him  back  once  more  into  the^ 
political  arena. 

At  the  Restoration,  his  public  record  and  his  pamphlets  made 
him  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  royalists,  and  he  was  obliged  to; 
retire  temporarily  into  obscurity ;  at  length  he  was  allowed  to 
settle  down  in  London.  In  1665  his  great  work  was  finished, 
and  it  was  followed  by  Paradise  Refrained  and  Samson  Agonistes. 
In  November  1674  Milton  died,  and  was  buried  in  St  Giles', 
Cripplegate. 

Milton's  literary  work  may  be  divided  into  four  periods  : — 

(i)  First  period,  to  1632,  containing  the  short  poems  written 
before  leaving  the  University. 

(2)  Second  period,  from  1632  to  1638,  including  the  poems 
written  at  Horlon. 

(3)  Third  period,  from  1639  to  1660,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  prose. 

(4)  Fourth  period,  from  1660  to  1674,  including  the  longer 
masterpieces.  'J 

137.  EARLIEST  POEMS— The  chief  of  these  are:  On  the 
Death  of  a  Fair  hifajit^  Odes  on  the  Nativity^  the  Circumcision^ 
the  Passion^  On  Time,  At  a  solemn  Music,  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare,\ 
Sonnet  on  Attaifiing  the   Age   of  Twenty-Three,    Sotmet  to   the\ 
N'ightingaie.  j 

These  poems  show  promise  of  the  great  qualities  which* 
Milton  was  to  develop  more  fully  in  later  years,  particularly  of 
that  lofty,  dignified  tone  which  is  one  of  his  chief  characteristics. 
Their  style,  too,  is  original,  and  entirely  individual.     Milton  was 
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not  influenced  by  Jonson  or  by  Donne  (§  144)  as  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries were  ;  he  was  equally  untouched  by  the  new  "cor- 
rect" or  classical  poetry  of  Waller  and  his  disciples  (§  147)^  and 
though  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  were  his  acknowledged  mosters, 
he  really  owes  little  to  either.  His  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare^ 
which  was  prefixed,  without  the  author's  name,  to  the  1632 
Folio  Edition  of  the  dramatist's  works,  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
these  early  poems. 

138.  SECOND  PERIOD  OF  POETRY— The  poems  of  this 
period  are  :  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso^  Arcades^  Coftms,  and  Lycidas^ 
poems  which  established  Milton's  fame,  and  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  win  him  a  high  place  in  literature,  had  he 
written  nothing  more.  B Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  are  parallel 
poems  which  may  be  regarded  as  studies  of  the  alternating  moods 
of  the  poet.  In  B Allegro  innocent  joy,  "  heart-easing  "  mirth, 
is  praised,  whilst  morbidness,  "  loathed"  melancholy,  is  banished  ; 
in  //  Penseroso  "vain  deluding"  joys  are  condemned,  while 
"divinest"  melancholy,  i.e.  true  gravity,  is  chosen  by  the  poet. 
The  setting  of  both  poems  is  that  of  the  country ;  the  scenery  is 
that  of  Horton,  but  idealised.  In  E Allegro  the  picture  is  that  of 
a  spring  or  summer  morning  with  the  sun  shining,  man  at  his 
work,  and  all  nature  in  a  smiling  mood  ;  in  II Penseroso  the  time  is 
the  night,  when  the  moon  and  stars  are  out  and  all  men  are 
asleep  save  the  student. 

Arcades  is  a  fragment  of  a  Masque,  consisting  of  three  songs 
and  an  address  to  the  Countess  of  Derby,  before  whom  it  was 
presented. 

Comus  is  a  complete  Masque,  and  is  one  of  Milton's  finest 
works.  The  verse  is  that  of  Paradise  lost;  and  although  it  has 
not  all  the  mature  grandeur  of  the  latter,  it  has  more  freshness 
and  variety.  It  is  founded  on  an  adventure  which  befell  the 
Lady  Alice  Egerton,  who  lost  her  way  in  the  forest.  The  masque 
depicts  the  wanderings  of  the  lady,  her  meeting  with  Comus  and 
his  rabble — who  represent  impurity — her  temptation,  and  her 
subsequent  rescue  by  her  brothers. 

Lycidas  is  an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Milton's  friend,   Edward 
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King,  who  was  drowned  at  sea.  Like  Co7?ms,  it  is  one  of  Milton's 
masterpieces,  and  it  contains  passages  which  for  their  beautiful 
melody  and  rich  imagery  are  unequalled  in  English  literature. 
From  the  consideration  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Milton  passes 
on  to  a  consideration  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  for  which  his 
friend  had  been  destined.  His  fierce  attack  on  the  corrupt 
shepherds — the  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a  pastoral — shows  us  that 
Milton  was  already  passing  into  that  state  of  mind  which  made  him 
take  so  decided  a  line  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  War. 

139.  PERIOD  OF  PROSE— During  the  next  twenty  years 
Milton  wrote  some  of  his  sonnets,  some  personal,  others  political, 
but  beyond  these  his  work  during  that  period  consisted  of  prose 
treatises.     These  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Pamphlets  on  Religion — chiefly  against  the  Church  of 
England,  including  :  Of  Reformation  touching  Church  Discipline, 
On  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
Apology  for  Smectyranus,  Of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes, 
and  others. 

(2)  Purely  Political  Pamphlets,  including :  Eikonoclastes, 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  Defensio  pro  populo  Anglicano, 
The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

(3)  Pamphlets  on  Moral  and  Social  Reform,  including  various 
pamphlets  on  Divorce,  the  Areopagitica  or  Speech  for  the  Liberty 
of  Unlicensed  Printing  {i.e.  for  the  freedom  of  the  press),  and 
Letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib  on  Education. 

(4)  History — including  fragments  of  a  History  of  Britain  and 
a  History  of  Muscovy. 

Milton's  prose  suffers  somewhat  from  the  controversial  spirit 
which  pervades  it.  Moreover,  his  treatises  were  written  for  a 
definite,  and  generally  a  temporary,  purpose,  and  consequently  to 
us  they  have  not  the  vital  interest  that  the  works  of  Bacon  or 
Banyan  have.  The  best  of  them  all  is  the  Areopagitica  in  which 
Milton  is  most  free  from  bigotry,  and,  indeed,  remarkably  in 
advance  of  his  age.  Milton's  style  is  something  like  Hooker's, 
but  not  nearly  so  careful.  His  zeal  is  so  ardent  that  he  pours 
forth  clause  upon  clause  without  any  stop  or  connecting  word, 
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something  like  Taylor,  but  without  his  wonderful  power  of  oratory. 

Strange  to  say  he  is  often  quite  regardless  of  the  simple  rules  of 

grammar  in  his  prose,  exact  and  precise  though  he  nearly  always 

is    in   his  poetry.      The  features  for  which   his  prose  is   justly 

renowned  are  the  great  wealth  of  imagination  and  the  mighty 

intellectual  power  which  permeate  it,  rather  than  any  technical 

merits  of  style.     As  an  example  of  Milton's  prose  at  its  best  we 

quote  the  following  from  the  Areopagitica  : — 

Suppose  we  could  expel  sin  by  this  means  ;  look  how  much  we  thus 
expel  of  sin,  so  much  we  expel  of  virtue  :  for  the  matter  of  them  both  is 
the  same  :  remove  that  and  ye  remove  them  both  alike.  This  justifies 
the  high  providence  of  God,  who,  though  he  commands  us  temperance, 
justice,  continence,  yet  pours  out  before  us  even  to  a  profuseness  all 
desirable  things,  and  gives  us  minds  that  can  wander  beyond  all  limit 
and  satiety.  Why  should  we  then  affect  a  rigour  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  God  and  of  nature,  by  abridging  or  scanting  those  means, 
which  books  freely  permitted  are,  both  to  the  trial  of  virtue  and  the 
exercise  of  truth  ?  It  would  be  better  done,  to  learn  that  the  law  must 
needs  be  frivolous  which  goes  to  restrain  things  uncertainly  and  yet 
equally  working  to  good  and  to  evil. 

140.  PARADISE  LOST — For  twenty  years^  as  we  have  seen, 
Milton  had  plunged  into  political  warfare  and  had  written  little 
poetry.  Yet  the  time  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  wasted ; 
he  had  gained  such  an  experience  of  the  great  problems  of  life 
as  he  could  never  have  obtained  in  his  study  at  Horton,  and  he 
had,  as  he  tells  us,  continued  his  wide  course  of  reading.  His 
mind  became  filled  with  conceptions  of  what  is  lofty,  sublime  and 
noble,  and  all  he  required  now  was  a  theme  in  which  to  embody 
these  conceptions.  He  had  thought  of  the  Arthurian  legend  as  a 
fitting  subject,  but  rejected  it  in  favour  of  the  subject  of  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  in  Man,  and  on  this  framework  he 
built  the  greatest  of  all  English  Epics,  Paradise  Lost.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  poem,  as  the  subject  of  an  Epic  should  be,  is  one  of 
supreme  interest,  dealing  with  events  on  which  the  whole  destiny, 
not  merely  of  a  nation,  but  of  the  human  race  rests.  The  only 
sources  which  were  available  were  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis,  a  few  verses  in  the  Revelations,  and  a  few  verses  here 
and  there  from  the  Bible  generally.  On  his  own  imagination 
Milton  dared  not  draw  too  freely,  first  of  all  lest  he  should  spoil 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Biblical  story,  and  secondly,  lest 
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an  appearance  of  irreverence  might  result.  His  heroes  and  his 
scenes  presented  no  less  difficulty.  All  the  characters,  save 
Adam  and  Eve,  are  superhuman — demoniac  or  divine,  and  many 
of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  heaven  and  in  hell.  There  was  therefore 
a  danger  that  the  poem  might  lack  naturalness.  Then,  too,  his 
chief  heroes  Satan  and  Adam  are  necessarily  poor  heroes  and 
even  failures :  the  Son  of  God  is  hardly  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acters since  He  is  not  concerned  with  the  Temptation  or  the 
Fall.  Yet  Milton  has  triumphed  over  all  these  difficulties,  and 
has  produced  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  apart  from  its  interest ; 
and  this  he  has  done  by  means  of  the  wealth  of  iiis  intellect,  the 
beauty  of  his  poetic  ornament,  his  unequalled  command  of 
language,  and  the  majesty  and  harmony  of  his  verse.  The  poem 
itself  is,  or  should  be,  too  well  known  to  need  explanation  or 
quotation. 

141.  PARADISE  REGAINED— A  young  Quaker  friend  of 
Milton's,  Thomas  EUwood,  after  reading  Paradise  Lost  remarked 
to  its  author:  "Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost,  but 
what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found?"  It  is  true  that  the 
poem  did  really  say  a  good  deal — in  its  promises  of  the  future 
redemption  of  mankind — about  "  Paradise  Found " ;  but  the 
remark  of  his  friend  induced  Milton  to  write  Paradise  Regained^ 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  Temptation  and  the  triumph  of  Christ 
over  Satan.  The  poem,  like  Paradise  Lost,  is  an  epic,  but  it 
approaches  nearer  to  the  drama ;  the  speeches  are  much  greater 
in  bulk  than  the  descriptions,  although  among  the  latter  are  some 
of  Milton's  finest  passages.  The  sources  of  the  poem  are  about 
twenty  verses  in  the  different  gospels.  Paradise  Regained  is 
generally  considered  inferior  to  Paradise  Lost  in  two  respects  :  in 
interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  action  is  less,  and  the  characters 
fewer  and  even  less  human  ;  and  \n  poetic  merit,  since  its  language 
is  i-ather  less  ornamented  and  polished.  Yet  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
poem  and  has  perhaps  suffered  too  much  from  its  comparison 
with  the  longer  epic. 

142.  SAMSON  AGONISTES,  Milton's  last  great  work,  is 
a  choral  drama,    on    the    model   of   the  ancient  Greek  drama. 
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Samson  is  shown  blind  and  in  captivity  in  Gaza,  where  he  is 
visited  by  his  false  wife,  and  by  his  father  who  is  endeavouring  to 
arrange  a  ransom  for  him.  He  is  asked  to  exhibit  his  strength 
before  the  Philistines  (hence  the  term  "  Agonistes,"  the  athlete  or 
player),  and  decides  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  to  use  it  as  an 
opportunity  for  destroying  them  as  in  the  Biblical  narrative  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Milton  felt  how  truly  this  subject  applied  to 
himself  and  to  his  party  :  he,  like  Samson,  blind  and  helpless,  yet 
with  his  grand  intellect  unimpaired,  his  party  seemingly  defeated 
and  persecuted.  Yet  withal  in  the  triumph  of  Samson  he  seems 
to  foreshadow  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  over  the 
licence  and  immorality  of  the  days  of  Charles  II. 

143.  ESTIMATE  OF  MILTON— (i)  The  estimate  formed 
of  Milton's  greatness  has  varied  surprisingly.  Addison  thought 
no  praise  too  high  for  him ;  Johnson  criticised  him  severely  and 
unjustly  mainly  because  of  his  political  and  religious  opinions ; 
even  Pope  regarded  with  disfavour  the  controversial  dialogue  of 
Pa7'adise  Lost^  remarking  that  "  God  the  Father  turns  a  school 
divine."  Wordsworth  first  revived  the  fame  of  Milton  by  his 
sonnet  beginning  "  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour  "  ; 
and  since  then  his  greatness  has  been  recognised  on  all  hands. 
Such  different  estimates  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that,  with 
Milton  more  than  any  other  writer,  his  work  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  his  own  opinions  ;  and  his  prose  has  done  his  reputation 
not  a  little  harm  in  this  respect. 

(2)  Milton  is  a  disciple  of  the  Renaissance.  He  shares  the 
love  of  beauty  and  harmony  and  the  sense  of  freedom  from 
mediaeval  bondage  with  the  rest  of  the  Elizabethans ;  and  he  is 
more  than  any  of  them  a  typically  learned  disciple  of  that  move- 
ment, imbued  with  knowledge  obtained  first-hand  from  the 
classics.  The  resulting  wealth  of  intellect,  exhibited  everywhere 
in  his  works,  is  one  of  his  greatest  tides  to  fame. 

(3)  Milton  is  also  a  whole-hearted  disciple  of  the  Reformation. 
At  first  a  Churchman,  then  a  moderate  Presbyterian,  then  an 
Independent,  he  carried  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  to  their 
utmost  limits — those  of  extreme  Puritanism.     To  the  best  aspect 
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of  his  Puritanism  must  be  ascribed  that  splendid  moral  gran 
which  all  his  poems  show.  He  felt  that,  like  Elijah — indeed  like, 
his  own  Samson — he  was  left  alone  "  a  prophet  of  the  Lord 
on  evil  days  now  fallen  " ;  and  with  true  greatness  he  condemns 
the  vice  of  his  day  in  no  measured  terms.  Yet  he  is  not  narrow- 
minded  in  this  respect ;  he  was  able  to  depict  with  true  sympathy 
and  with  power  the  character  of  the  fallen  archangel  Satan. 

(4)  To  his  lofty  intellect  and  his  deep  religious  spirit  is  due 
another  of  Milton's  great  qualities — the  one  which  we  probably 
recognize  before  all  others — his  sublime  dignity  or  whatever  name 
we  like  to  give  it.  We  feel  that  his  ideals  are  far  above  those  of 
the  ordinary  man ;  and  that  the  whole  tone  of  his  longer  master- 
pieces is  in  accordance  with  those  ideals.  So  closely  is  th 
expression  of  a  thought  bound  up  with  the  thought  itself,  that  w^ 
are  often  in  doubt  with  regard  to  a  particular  passage,  whether  it 
is  the  nobleness  of  the  idea  or  the  majestic  language  in  which  it, 
is  couched  that  causes  our  admiration. 

(5)  In  one  quality — the  dramatic  spirit — Milton  was  deficient. 
Naturally  in  considering  this  quality  our  minds  at  once  turn  to 
Shakespeare.  Unlike  the  great  dramatist's,  Milton's  power  of 
presenting  and  developing  character  was  limited.  No  doubt  the 
nature  of  his  themes  debarred  him  from  portraying  the  wonderful 
variety  of  character  that  Shakespeare  has  given  us ;  but  even  those 
characters  which  are  at  all  fully  drawn  in  Milton  are  not  living 
men  and  women  of  real  flesh  and  blood  like  the  creations  of 
Shakespeare.  In  addition,  Milton's  peculiar  views  on  women 
prevented  his  doing  justice  to  a  character  with  such  splendid  pos- 
sibilities as  that  of  Eve.  Further,  Milton  was  entirely  destitute  of 
the  great  saving  grace  of  humour ;  while  Shakespeare  was  able  to 
introduce  humour  even  into  scenes  which  touch  on  the  highest 
problems  of  life  and  eternity,  Milton  sometimes  only  saves  himself 
from  bathos  by  his  splendid  dignity. 

(6)  Lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  Milton's  technical  skill 
as  an  artist.  Herein,  at  least,  he  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain, 
unsurpassed.  His  plots,  such  as  they  are,  are  skilfully  worked 
out,  and  the  different  parts  are  woven  together  with  consummate 
art;   but  it  is  in  the  perfection  of  his  versification  that  he  is 
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unique.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and  he  had  studied 
the  art  of  metre  more  fully  than  any  poet  has  ever  done,  and 
to  these  facts  must  be  ascribed  the  wonderful  "ear"  for 
melody  and  harmony  that  he  possessed.  His  blank  verse — in 
his  earlier  poems  free  and  unrestrained,  as  with  the  majority 
of  the  Elizabethans,  and  suitable  to  the  tone  and  subject  of 
those  poems — was  kept  within  stricter  limits  in  Paradise  Lost. 
The  exact  number  of  syllables  and  the  accent  are  strictly  main- 
tained ;  but  the  pause  in  the  line — the  caesura — is  most  varied, 
occurring  after  any  syllable.  There  is  also  another  device,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  by  which  monotony  is  avoided,  and  that 
is  Milton's  use  of  what  has  been  called  the  verse-paragraph ;  the 
sense  of  an  argument  or  of  a  description  is  contained  within  a 
certain  number  of  lines — varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject — corresponding  in  rhymed  poetry  to  the  stanza.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  not  by  means  of  any  tricks  or  devices  that  the 
remarkable  effect  of  Milton's  verse  is  produced :  that  surely  is 
due  to  the  genius  of  the  author  whose  mind  and  soul  were  full 
of  music  and  harmony,  and  who,  beyond  all  other  poets,  was 
therefore  able  to  make  a  perfect  marriage  between  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  his  creations. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XV 

1 .  Summarise  on&  of  the  books  of  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Illustrate  from  a  passage  of  Paradise  Lost — (i)  Milton's  versifica- 
tion ;   (2)  two  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  his  thought. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Milton's  prose  works,  and  describe  the  contents 
of  one  of  them. 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  either  Paradise  Regained  or  Samson 
Agonistes.  Mention  two  respects  in  which  the  one  you  choose  seems 
inferior  to  Paradise  Lost. 

5.  Name  and  indicate  the  subjects  of  Milton's  chief  poems  published 
after  the  Restoration,  and  contrast  their  tone  with  that  of  the  poems 
which  he  wrote  in  his  youth.  (C.) 

6.  Why  is  Milton  commonly  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  of  epic 
poets  ? 

7.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  Milton.  Summarise  the  subject 
matter  of  one  of  his  shorter  poems,  and  quote  a  few  lines  from  it.     (C.) 

8.  Show  that  Milton  both  in  style  and  matter  stood  apart  from  his 
age. 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ON  ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE 

1 .  With  what  works  do  you  connect  any  six  of  the  following  :  The 
Forest  of  Arden,  Malta,  London,  Orleans,  Gaza,  Una,  Dogberry, 
Michael,  Colin  Clout  ?  Mention  the  authors  ;  and  give  a  brief  account 
of  one  of  the  works. 

2.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  works,  state  the  nature  of  each 
(prose,  poetry,  drama,  etc.),  and  give  a  brief  account  of  two  of  them  : 
Instauratio  Magna,  Urn  Burial,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  Pandosto,  Phillis, 
Agincourt,  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,  Art  of  English  Poesie,  The  New 
Atlantis,  The  Broken  Heart. 

3.  Name  /our  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  Elizabethan  literature  m 
general,  and  illustrate  them  briefly  from  the  works  of  the  period. 

4.  Select  from  vShakespeare's  plays  two  heroines,  and  point  out  the 
resemblances  and  contrasts  in  their  characters.  (C.) 

5.  In  what  plays  of  Shakespeare  do  the  following  persons  appear  :— 
Shylock,  Bottom,  Brutus,  Ophelia,  Banquo,  Cordelia  ?  Give  a  short 
character  sketch  of  one  of  them.  (C.) 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

CAROLINE  POETRY  (1625-1660) 

144.  T3OETRY  AFTER  1625— After  the  death  of  Shake- 
JL  speare,  and  more  especially  after  the  best  work  of 
Ben  Jonson  had  been  written,  a  kind  of  decadence  is  apparent 
in  all  classes  of  poetry.  Inspiration  began  to  fail,  and  though 
the  drama,  as  we  have  seen,  was  maintained  for  some  time  at  a 
fairly  high  level,  the  vigour  and  originality  of  Spenser  and  his 
disciples  in  other  branches  of  poetry  were  lost.  Consequently, 
poeis  endeavoured  to  find  some  new  turn  to  give  their  poetry, 
so  that,  although  it  might  not  be  sublime,  it  might  at  least  not 
be  commonplace.  Thus  there  arose  a  new  school  of  poets, 
who,  while  they  acknowledged  Ben  Jonson  as  their  master, 
really  owed  more  to  John  Donne.  The  latter  wrote  satires  and 
other  poems  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign;  his  works, 
highly  esteemed  in  their  day,  are  now  regarded  as  important 
only  because  they  are  the  first  which  exhibit  the  qualities  of  the 
poetry  now  to  be  described.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  Donne 
and  his  disciples  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  They  have  a  tendency  towards  the  fantastic — partly  an 
extended,  though  certainly  a  one-sided,  form  of  Euphuism. 
Their  works  are  full  of  odd  conceits,  whimsical  comparisons 
and  ridiculous  metaphors :  as  Dr  Johnson  says,  "  Nature  and 
Art  are  ransacked  for  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  allusions." 
In  fact,  they  tried  to  make  up  their  lack  of  feeling  by  extrava- 
gance of  language. 

(2)  They  treat  their  subjects  from  a  philosophic  point  of  view, 

analysing  the  intellect  and  passions   of  man   in  a  cool,  critical 

manner.     From  this  quality  they  were  called  by  Ur  Johnson  the 

Metaphysical  School. 
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(3)  Their  themes  are,  as  a  rule,  trivial :  a  lock  of  tlieir  lady's 
hair  or  a  smile  from  her  eyes  is  sufficient  foundation  for  a  gay, 
witty,  though  trifling  poem.  ^| 

(4)  Their  verse  was  often  as  fantastic  as  their  conceits,  and 
became  loose  and  irregular.  They  invented  all  kinds  of  new 
metres,  and  allowed  the  sense  to  run  on  aimlessly  from  line 
to  line. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  while  the  majority  of  the 
poets  of  this  period  bear  traces  of  these  peculiarities,  the  greatest 
of  them  avoided  an  excessive  use  of  them,  and  showed  signs  of 
real  genius.  They  still  retained  something  of  the  melody  as  well 
as  of  the  freshness  of  the  Elizabethans,  and  they  showed  great 
skill  in  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  metres.  Some  spoke  of  love 
in  the  old,  courtly  manner ;  others  showed  a  deep  spiritual  and 
religious  fervour ;  whilst  others — the  Cavalier  poets,  as  they  are 
called — sang  of  their  loyalty  to  their  King  and  country. 

It  was  the  minor  poets  who,  by  indulging  in  the  above-men- 
tioned fancies,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  spark  of  feeling  andj 
originality,  brought  Caroline  poetry  into  contempt,  and  caused] 
the  revolt  to  "correct"  or  classical  verse  (§  147). 


e 
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145.  ROBERT  HERRICK  is  typical  of  the  poets  of  this 
period,  as  he  is  also  the  greatest  of  them  all.  His  Hesperides 
and  his  Noble  Numbers — religious  and  devotional  poems — were 
published  in  1648.  The  Hesperides  are  short  lyrical  poems,  full 
of  grace  and  charm,  put  together  without  any  order  or  arrange-j 
ment.  In  them  he  sang  of  an  ideal  love  under  various  names, 
of  his  servants,  his  friends,  his  home,  his  king,  and,  in  fact,  of 
anything  which  he  fancied.  His  versification  is  as  varied  as  his 
themes;  he  tried  many  new  metres,  and  though  some  of  themjj 
are  peculiar,  they  are  generally  successful  and  beautiful  in  his 
hands.  Many  of  his  poems  are  well  known  to  the  general 
reader ;  we  quote  two  stanzas  from  To  Anthea  : — 

Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 

Thy  Protestant  to  be  ; 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee. 
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A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find, 

That  heart  I'll  give  to  thee. 

146.  OTHER  POETS  OF  THE  METAPHYSICAL 
SCHOOL — Of  the  poets  who  wrote  on  everyday  subjects — 
particularly  love — the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

Carew,  who  wrote  comparatively  little,  ranks  next  to  Herrick. 
His  poems  are  well  planned  and  full  of  delicate  beauty,  but  he 
is  rather  more  artificial  than  Herrick.  The  best  of  his  longer 
poems,  The  Rapture^  is  marred  by  impurity ;  it  is  by  his  shorter 
lyrical  pieces  that  he  is  chiefly  known. 

Lovelace,  the  staunch  Cavalier,  has  left  two  songs,  To  A/thcea 
fro7n  Prison  and  Going  to  the  JVars,  which  will  always  be  ranked 
among  the  finest  of  this  period.  The  rest  of  his  work  is  too 
faulty  and  careless  to  need  consideration. 

Suckling  wrote  plays  of  no  merit,  and  many  lyrics,  of  which 
some  are  very  good  and  some  equally  bad. 

Of  those  who  wrote  chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  George 
Herbert  has  always  been  the  most  popular  by  virtue  of  The 
Temple,  a  collection  of  poems  treating  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  average  religious  man.  The  following  stanzas  are  from  his 
poem  on  Misery  : — 

Indeed,  at  first  Man  was  a  treasure, 
A  box  of  jewels,  shop  of  rarities, 
A  ring  whose  posy  was  "  My  pleasure  "  ; 
He  was  a  garden  in  a  Paradise  ; 
Glory  and  grace 
Did  crown  his  heart  and  face. 

But  sin  hath  fool'd  him  ;   now  he  is 
A  lump  of  flesh,  without  a  foot  or  wing 
To  raise  him  to  a  glimpse  of  bliss  ; 
A  sick-toss'd  vessel,  dashing  on  each  thing, 
Nay,  his  own  shelfj 
My  God,  I  mean  myself. 

Crashaw,  who  eventually  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  a  very 
unequal  writer.     He  is  often  very  fantastic,  but  he  occasionally 
rises  to  splendid  outbursts  of  poetry,  above  anything  that  Herbert 
wrote,  as  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Flaming  Heart. 
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Vaughan,  who  was  essentially  a  disciple  of  Herbert,  wrote 
a  collection  of  religious  poems  entitled  Si/ex  Sciniillans  \  and 
Sandys  is  remembered  by  his  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 

147.  THE  CHANGE  IN  STYLE— We  have  seen  how  the 
poetry  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  degenerating  by  reason  of 
the  triviality  of  its  themes,  its  extravagant  fancies,  and  its  lawless- 
ness in  versification.  It  is  evident  that  such  poetry  could  not 
last  long.  The  change  which  was  to  come  over  English  poetry, 
and  the  new  style  which  was  to  dominate  that  poetry  for  more 
than  a  century,  owes  its  inception  to  Edmund  Waller.  He  felt 
that  the  versification  of  poetry  was  becoming  unmanageable, 
that  it  was  being  allowed  to  run  riot  without  any  attempt  at 
restraint,  at  any  rate  in  the  hands  of  the  weaker  poets ;  and 
to  him  the  one  thing  desirable  seemed  to  be  to  frame  some  code 
of  rules  which  should  bind  versification  within  strict  limits.  The 
result  was  the  revival  of  the  heroic  couplet  of  Chaucer  in  its  most 
rigid  form,  the  sense  being  confined  within  the  two  rhymed  ten- 
syllabled  lines,  and  not  running  on  to  the  following  lines,  i.e.  each 
couplet  was  to  be  practically  a  stanza;  and  where  possible  there  was 
to  be  a  natural  pause  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  the  couplet. 
Waller  had  tried  his  hand  at  this  "correct"  verse,  as  it  afterwards 
came  to  be  called,  as  early  as  1623,  in  a  poem  entitled  His 
Majesty s  Escape  at  St  Andrews^  a  few  lines  of  which  will  illustrati 
the  new  form  : — 

While  to  his  harp  divine  Arion  sings 
The  loves  and  conquests  of  our  Albion  kings  ; 
Of  the  fourth  Edward  was  his  noble  song, 
Fierce,  goodly,  valiant,  beautiful  and  young  ; 
He  rent  the  crown  from  vanquished  Henry's  head, 
Raised  the  white  rose  and  trampled  on  the  red, 
Till  love  triumphing  o'er  the  victor's  pride, 
Brought  Mars  and  Warwick  to  the  conquered  side. 

Waller's  other  poems  were  not  published  until  1645,  though 
several  were  known  to  his  circle  of  friends  much  earlier.  They 
include  The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands^  a  poem  on  the 
Bermudas,  which  he  intended  to  visit,  and  some  love  poems  To 
Sacharissa^  most  placid,  decorous,  and  passionless  utterances. 

148.    TRANSITION   POETS  — Andrew  Marvell,   who  was 
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Assistant  Latin  Secretary  under  the  Commonwealth,  shows  a 
connection  on  the  one  hand  with  Spenser  and  on  the  other  with 
Waller.  His  earlier  poems — The  Garden^  A  Drop  of  Dew  ^  The 
Bermudas — have  some  of  the  freshness  and  love  of  nature  of 
Spenser,  as  well  as  some  of  the  fantastic  conceits  of  the  Meta- 
physicals.  After  the  Restoration,  Marvell  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  Satire,  which  he  wrote  in  the  heroic  couplet.  In  this  depart- 
ment he  showed  the  way  to  Dryden,  though  he  is  much  more 
crude,  coarse,  and  abusive  than  the  latter.  Sir  John  Denham 
wrote  several  poems  in  "correct  verse,"  the  best  known 
being  Cooper  s  Hill^  a  descriptive  poem  containing  one  or  two 
fine  passages,  the  best  known  being  his  praise  of  the  Thames. 
Cowley  represents  the  change  from  the  Elizabethan  to  the 
Restoration  poetry  in  a  curious  way.  He  began  writing  in  the 
old  style,  and  though  he  could  not,  as  an  educated  man  brought 
in  close  contact  with  Waller  and  Denham,  be  unaffected  by  them, 
he  was  by  no  means  a  consistent  adherent  of  the  new  school. 
He  has  written  poems  of  merit  in  both  styles,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  in  which  species  of  poetry  he  is  at  his  best.  His  earliest 
work  was  a  collection  of  cold,  ingenious  love-poems  entitled  The 
Mistress^  and  later  on  he  wrote  what  he  called  Pindaric  Odes, 
poems  in  which  the  lines  were  entirely  irregular  in  length,  pro- 
ducing a  most  fantastic  effect.  A  sacred  epic — not  of  great 
merit — called  The  Davideis,  and  a  far  finer  Elegy  on  Crashaw, 
are  his  best  efforts  in  "correct"  verse.  Although  his  friends 
claimed  him  as  a  disciple  of  the  new  school,  his  individuality 
was  too  strong  to  be  sunk  in  the  common  groove ;  and  he  had 
in  early  life  been  too  deeply  attracted  by  the  Elizabethan  poetry, 
and  also,  perhaps  too  freely,  by  the  conceits  of  the  Caroline 
poets,  to  be  able  to  shake  off  their  influence  entirely. 

Davenant,  who  wrote  some  poor  plays,  was  one  of  the  band  of 
reformers.  He  is  known  chiefly,  in  this  respect,  as  the  author  of 
Gondibert  (1651),  an  ill-constructed  poem  in  stanzas  of  four  lines, 
rhyming  alternately ;  he  also  wrote  other  poems  of  no  merit  in  the 
heroic  couplet. 

149.  FRENCH  INFLUENCE— Although  the  "correct"  form 
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of  poetry  was  not  derived  from  France — the  dates  of  Waller' 
Denham's  earliest  work  forbid  that  supposition — French  poetry 
had  a  large  share  in  establishing  its  influence  in  England.  In  the 
later  years  of  the  Civil  War,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Davenant, 
and  other  Royalist  writers  left  England  for  the  court  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  in  Paris,  and  there  remained  for  some  years. 
Living  in  the  society  of  the  best  literary  men  of  that  country,  they 
became  familiar  with  the  new  classical  poetry  of  Malherbe  and  his 
disciples,  whose  style  was  practically  identical  with  the  "correct" 
verse  which  Waller  had  already  written.  On  their  return  to 
England,  they  at  once  set  about  the  propagation  of  the  new 
principles,  which  the  close  relation  between  the  English  and 
French  courts  at  the  Restoration  helped  to  establish  still  more 
firmly.  The  development  and  gradual  perfecting  of  this  new 
style  by  the  art  of  Dryden  and  his  successors  will  be  described  ii 
the  next  chapters. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XVI 

1 .  Describe  the  chief  weaknesses  of  Caroh'ne  poetry. 

2.  Give  the  names  of  the  chief  religious  poets  of  this  period,  and  of 
one  work  by  each. 

3.  Write  a  brief  account  of  Herrick,  explaining  what  kind  of  poetry 
he  wrote  and  what  were  its  chief  merits. 

4.  What  change  in  poetry  was  made  by  Waller  ?  Why  was  any  reform 
of  the  kind  needed  ? 

5 .  Write  a  short  account  of  the  poetry  of  Cowley.  In  what  respects 
does  he  represent  the  transition  between  Caroline  and  Restoration 
poetry  ? 

6.  Estimate  the  influence  of  French  literature  on  English  poetry  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  period. 

7.  Examine  the  metre  of  the  extracts  in  this  chapter,  and  explain 
any  differences  you  discover. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
DRYDEN 

150.  -npHE  NEW  AGE— The  active  and  adventurous  times 
JL  of  Elizabeth  had  been  followed  by  a  period  of  stress 
and  storm  in  political  and  religious  matters,  during  which  the 
glories  of  the  Renaissance  had  gradually  faded ;  and  this  was 
succeeded,  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by  a  period  in 
which  peace  was  maintained,  but  in  which  the  religious  and  moral 
ideals  of  the  nation  were  lowered.  The  King  and  the  Court  were 
corrupt,  bribery  and  intrigue  were  rampant,  and  the  old  spirit  of 
heroism  and  romance  seemed  dead.  The  exhibition  of  any 
genuine  passion  or  of  any  imagination  would  have  seemed  to  the 
cultured  gallants  of  that  age  a  sign  of  vulgarity.  The  period 
became  an  age  of  Reason :  the  only  quality  worth  possessing  was 
considered  to  be  "plain  good  sense."  Scientific  inquiry  devel- 
oped greatly :  the  Royal  Society  was  founded,  and  was  patronised 
even  by  the  King.  The  study  of  politics  gradually  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Limited  Monarchy,  and  of  religion  to  a  partial 
measure  of  toleration.  The  spirit  of  reason  and  criticism  domi- 
nated all  the  literature  of  the  time ;  it  became  the  fashion  to  pick 
Shakespeare  and  his  great  contemporaries  to  pieces,  and  to  analyse 
their  works  in  a  hard,  calculating  manner,  as  though  they  were 
mathematical  problems.  We  shall  now  see  how  the  three  depart- 
ments of  literature — prose,  poetry,  and  the  drama — were  affected 
by  this  new  spirit. 

151.  RESTORATION  POETRY— The  most  obvious  feature 
of  the  new  poetry  was,  as  has  been  seen,  the  substitution  of  a 
uniform  metre — the  heroic  couplet — for  the  endless  diversity  of 
metres  employed  with  more  or  less  success  by  the  later  Eliza- 
bethans.    This  form  of  metre  was  capable  of  great  artistic  finish ; 
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it  could  be  polished  and  repolished  till,  in  the  hands  of  its  greatest 
exponents,  it  was  perfect  as  a  work  of  art. 

But  the  new  poetry  differed  from  the  old  in  other  respects  than^^ 
in  the  technical  form  of  its  verse.  There  was  a,lso  a  change  in^U 
the  subjects  treated  and  in  the  manner  of  treating  them.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  subject  of  the  Elizabethans  had  been  Man  and  his 
passions  as  influenced  by  his  environment  and  by  Nature.  The 
subjects  chosen  by  the  Restoration  poets  were  such  as  appealed 
to  the  wit  and  the  intellect,  subjects  whose  nature  was  prosaic 
rather  than  poetical.  Thus  men  wrote  chiefly  on  incidents  of  the 
day,  on  philosophy,  and  oii  controversial  subjects  like  politics 
and  religion,  and  they  used  the  weapon  of  satire  against  in- 
dividuals and  against  parties  unsparingly,  and  often  without 
regard  to  good  taste  or  decency :  lowness  of  tone  is,  in  fact,  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  authors  of  this  period.  They  have  the  merit 
of  terseness  and  conciseness ;  they  were  careful  to  avoid  the 
fantastic  language  and  the  absurd  conceits  of  the  Caroline  poets, 
but  in  so  doing  they  relinquished  also  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the 
Ehzabethans  and  substituted  for  it  a  conventional  form  of  imagery 
which  every  one  employed. 

Thus  in  the  form  of  their  verse,  in  the  nature  of  their  subjects, 
and  in  the  manner  of  treating  them,  the  Restoration  poets,  in 
their  endeavours  to  be  correct  and  reasonable,  limited  them- 
selves to  such  a  narrow  range  that  their  poetry  fell  far  short  of  the 
highest,  and  is  only  saved  from  being  commonplace  by  the  genius 
of  a  few  writers. 

152.  RESTORATION  DRAMA— The  drama  of  this  period 
is  even  more  sharply  marked  off"  from  the  Elizabethan  than  is  its 
poetry.  The  older  school  ceased  writing  when  the  theatres 
were  closed  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  new  school  of 
dramatists  were  largely  influenced  by  the  French  drama  and 
French  fashions.  The  metre  commonly  used  by  the  Restoration 
dramatists  is  the  heroic  couplet,  blank  verse  being  but  rarely  used- 

In  Comedy^  the  influence  of  Moliere  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  also  of  the  Spanish  school,  is  plainly  visible.  The  subjects 
are  no  longer  man  and  nature,  but  contemporary  manners  of  a 
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far  narrower  and  baser  kind  than  those  shown  by  Jonson  :  for  the 
most  part  the  Comedy  may  be  termed  the  Comedy  of  Intrigue. 
The  "heroes"  are  little  more  than  fops  and  licentious  gallants, 
who  exhibit  all  their  petty  mannerisms  and  engage  in  disreputable 
intrigues.     More  often  than  not  the  plot  turns  on  the  outwitting 
of  honest  dullness  by  unscrupulous  sharpness.     Nothing  shows 
the  descent  of  the  drama  from  Elizabethan  times  more  than  the 
new  conceptions  of  female  character ;  even  the  best  of  them  are 
more  vivacious  than  virtuous.    It  may  here  be  noted  that  actresses 
appeared  now  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  ;  boys  had  previously 
taken  the  female  parts.     The  best  characteristics  of  Restoration 
Comedy  are  its  wit  and  repartee  :  the  dialogue  indeed  is  often 
perfect  of  its  kind,  and  seldom  becomes  uninteresting,  as  some- 
times in  the  later  Elizabethan  drama.     Its  worst  characteristics 
are  its  boisterousness,  its  low  moral  tone,  and  its  utter  lack  of 
seriousness. 

On  Tragedy^  Corneille  had  some  influence,  though  this  influ- 
ence was  not  as  great  as  that  of  Moliere  on  the  Comedy. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  Restoration  Tragedy  are  the  substitu- 
tion of  argument,  rhetoric,  and  declamation,  for  true  passion  ;  and 
of  high-flown  sentiment  for  earnest  motive. 

It  is  evident  that  the  drama  of  this  period  was  written  with  the 
idea  of  suiting  the  stage  and  the  taste  of  the  particular  age  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  Elizabethan  drama  was.  As  a  con- 
sequence it  began  from  this  time  to  lose  its  value  as  literature. 

153.  RESTORATION  PROSE— In  no  department  of  litera- 
ture was  so  great  an  advance  made  during  this  period  as  in 
Prose.  In  that  age  of  reason  and  critical  inquiry  it  was  necessary 
that  clearness  of  expression  should  be  joined  to  precision  of 
thought;  and  the  result  was  the  gradual  formation  of  an  essentially 
modern  style.  The  complicated  sentences,  with  their  endless 
array  of  parentheses,  the  intricate  constructions,  and  the  resulting 
confusions  and  ambiguities,  quickly  disappeared.  With  them, 
too,  went  the  worst  effects  of  Euphuism  on  prose — the  excessive 
use  of  imagery  and  senseless  conceits.  The  grammar,  too,  was 
regulated,  and  more  careful  attention  was  paid  to  it.     In  making 
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these  reforms,  the  Restoration  writers  were  largely  indebted  to 
the  influence  of  French  prose  which,  with  its  short,  terse,  logical 
sentences,  was  an  eminently  suitable  model.  Certainly  in  the 
prose  of  this  period  we  find  none  of  the  flashes  of  poetic  feeling 
and  none  of  the  harmonious  rhythm  of  the  last  period;  but  in 
their  place  we  find  polish  and  grace,  regularity  and  balance,  and 
above  all  the  appearance  of  a  certain  standard  which  was  more 
or  less  uniformly  adopted.  ]^M 

154.  JOHN  DRYDEN  is  the  dominant  figure  of  this  period, 
and  he  excels  in  all  three  departments  of  literature — i)rose, 
poetry,  and  the  drama.  He  was  born  in  1631,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  In  early  life  he  was  a  follower  of  Cromwell,  but 
after  the  Restoration  he  became  a  devoted  Royalist.  He  wrote 
several  poems  before  he  was  thirty,  but  none  of  them  established 
his  reputation  as  a  poet.  In  1663  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  and  shortly  afterwards,  to  make  a  living,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  drama,  in  which  he  soon  achieved  fame.  For  the 
next  eighteen  years  Dryden  employed  his  talent  almost  entirely 
on  the  drama,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  plays,  including 
Tragedies,  Comedies,  Tragi-comedies,  and  a  few  so-called  Operas. 
His  fame  grew  steadily  during  this  period,  and  in  1670  he  was 
made  Poet-Laureate  and  Historiographer  Royal. 

In  1681,  he  suddenly  appeared  again  as  a  poet,  and  during  the 
next  twelve  months  he  wrote  his  four  celebrated  Satires,  which 
brought  him  into  still  greater  prominence  in  society  and  at  Court. 
It  is  largely  on  these  that  his  fame  as  a  poet  now  rests.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  he  lost  favour  at  Court  after  the  deposition  of  that 
monarch.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  production  of 
further  dramas  and  of  poems,  translations,  and  adaptations.  His 
prose  essays  were  written  at  various  times,  being  as  a  rule  prefixed 
to  his  poems  and  dramas.  He  died  in  1700,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

155.  EARLY  POEMS— The  most  important  of  these  are: 
Stanzas  on  Oliver  Cromwell  (1659),  a  poem  praising  the  late 
Protector  in  somewhat  high-flown  language,  written  in  four-lined 
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stanzas  with  alternate  rhymes ;  Astraa  Redux,  an  equally  bom- 
bastic poem  on  the  "  happy  Restoration "  of  Charles  II. ;  and 
Afinus  Mirabilis,  a  long  poem  in  four-lined  stanzas  on  the  events 
of  the  year  1666,  including  a  description  of  the  naval  war  with 
the  Dutch  and  of  the  Fire  of  London.  The  last  is  the  best  of 
Dryden's  earlier  poems,  and  shows  that  Dryden  was  already  a 
master  of  versification,  but  its  merits  are  not  otherwise  very 
high. 

156.  THE  SATIRES— As  a  result  of  the  agitation  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  fostered  by  the  so-called  Popish  Plot,  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  which  proposed  to  divert  the  succession  to  the 
throne  from  James,  Duke  of  York,  had  been  passed  by  the 
Commons  but  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Shaftesbury,  its  chief 
promoter,  had  been  plotting  to  have  Monmouth  acknowledged 
as  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  the  King  now  had  his  opportunity, 
and  Shaftesbury  was  imprisoned  till  his  trial  should  take  place. 
It  was  at  this  time,  November  1681,  that  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
was  written  in  order  to  turn  popular  feeling  against  Shaftesbury 
and  his  friends.  Contemporary  people  and  events  are  described 
under  the  allegory  of  the  Biblical  story  of  King  David.  David 
is  of  course  Charles  himself;  Absalom  represents  Monmouth; 
Achitophel  is  Shaftesbury ;  Zimri  stands  for  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  so  forth.  The  vivid  portraits  of  these  men,  exhibiting 
particularly  all  their  weaknesses  and  foibles,  are  the  finest  of 
their  kind.  Buckingham,  who  had  previously  ridiculed  Dryden 
and  his  plays  in  his  Rehearsal,  is  thus  described : — 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ; 

But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 

Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  ; 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 

With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy  ! 

Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes. 


A  medal  had  been  struck  to  commemorate  the  rejection  of  the 
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Bill  against  Shaftesbury,  and  The  Medal^  based  on  that  event, 
was  a  further  satire  on  Shaftesbury  and  an  attempt  to  ensure  the 
succession  of  James.  It  was  very  successful  in  its  day,  although 
to  us  it  appears  more  monotonous  than  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

Mac  Flechioe  was  written  a  month  or  two  after  The  Medal. 
Among  others  who  had  replied  to  The  Medal  was  Shadwell,  an 
inferior  poet,  who  satirised  Dryden  virulently  in  The  Medal  of 
John  Bayes.  In  this  reply,  Dryden  represents  Flecknoe,  a  poor 
scribbling  poet,  nominating  Shadwell  as  his  successor:  — 


1 


i 


Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears, 
Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years ; 
Shadwell  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 

Absalom  and  Achitophel ,  Part  II.,  mainly  by  Nahum  Tate,  under 
Dryden's    supervision,   contains   200    lines    from    Dryden's   owngil 
hand,  satirizing  Shadwell,  represented  by  Og,  and  another  minor 
poet,  Elkanah  Settle,  who  had  crossed  swords  with  Dryden,  under   ^ 
the  name  of  Doeg.  ^B 

Dryden's  merits  in  Satire  are  great.  The  new  style  of  poetry 
with  its  preciseness,  terseness,  and  common-sense,  was  most 
suitable  for  such  writing,  and  the  heroic  couplet  was  a  con- 
siderable aid  to  its  success.  The  wit  is  sparkling  and  brilliant ; 
the  allegory  is  appropriate,  just  sufficient  to  veil  under  a 
respectable  guise  the  actions  and  the  people  satirised.  Yet 
it  is  sufficiently  easy  to  penetrate  the  disguises,  and  every  shot 
tells.  The  only  fault  of  these  poems  is  the  coarseness  and  low 
moral  tone  which  Dryden  unfortunately  shared  with  most  of  his 
contemporaries. 

157.  OTHER  POEMS— Two  other  long  poems  followed  the 
Satires — the  Religio  Laid  in  1682,  and  The  Hitid  a7id  the  Panther 
in  1687.  The  former  is  a  study  of  the  different  forms  of  religion, 
and  a  defence  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  latter,  written  after 
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Dryden  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  an  allegory  in  which  the 
Church  of  Rome — "the  milk-white  hind" — is  preferred  to  the 
Church  of  England  —  "  the  spotted  panther "  —  while  the 
Dissenters,  under  the  guise  of  various  wild  animals,  are  treated 
with  severity. 

Dryden's  other  poems  consist  of:  several  Odes — in  some  of 
which  he  forsakes  the  heroic  couplet ;  some  lyrical  poems,  the 
most  beautiful  of  which  are  two  Songs  for  St  Cecilia's  Day ; 
and  what  he  calls  Fables^  Ancient  and  Afodern,  which  include 
translations  from  Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  Homer,  and  Ovid,  and 
which  have  always  been  to  the  ordinary  reader  the  most  popular 
of  his  works. 

158.  HIS  PLAYS — Dryden's  first  play,  a  prose  comedy,  The 
Wild  Gallant,  written  in   1663,  was  a  failure;  his  next  was  a 

tragi-comedy  in  blank  verse,  The  Rival  Ladies,  which,  though 
dull,  met  with  some  success.  He  then  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  in-law,  Sir  R.  Howard,  produced  a  much  better  play, 
The  Indian  Queen,  a  tragedy  in  heroic  couplets ;  and  for  several 
years  after  this,  he  kept  to  rhyme.  In  some  comedies  which ' 
he  wrote  at  this  time,  Dryden  re-introduced  some  prose  and 
some  blank  verse  amidst  the  rhyme;  and  in  1678,  in  his  All  for 
Love,  a  play  based  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  returned  to 
blank  verse.  His  last  play,  Love  Triu?nphant,  a  tragi-comedy 
produced  in  1694,  shows  that  his  powers  as  a  dramatist  were 
failing. 

Though  he  was  the  greatest  all-round  dramatist  of  this  period, 
Dryden's  work  in  this  department  is  the  least  important  of  all 
his  work.  He  rescued  the  drama  from  the  slovenly  condition, 
particularly  as  regards  language  and  metre,  in  which  the  later 
Elizabethans  had  left  it,  by  reverting  to  rhyme,  usually  in  the 
form  of  the  heroic  couplet ;  but  beyond  this  he  did  little  for 
the  drama.  He  had  little  originality  and  practically  no  imagina- 
tion, and  he  unfortunately  shared  in  the  worst  qualities  of  his 
contemporaries,  though  he  is  not  so  foul  as  some  of  them. 

159.  DRYDEN'S  PROSE  consists  of  short  critical  essays. 
The  first  of  these  was   his  Preface  to  the  Rival  Ladies  (1664), 
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defending  dramatic  rhyme  and  explaining  the  principles  of 
new  school  of  poetry.  His  next  was  The  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy^  and  this  is  his  greatest  work.  It  is  a  comparison  between 
the  French  Drama  and  the  English  Romantic  Drama  of  the 
Elizabethans.  Soon  after  he  wrote  a  Defence  of  the  last-named 
work,  which  is  practically  a  supplement  to  it.  Among  his  other 
prefaces  are :  The  Essay  on  Heroic  Plays^  on  Satire^  on  Transla- 
tion ;  A  Parallel  betweeti  Poetry  and  Pai?iti?ig,  and  a  fine  Essay 
prefaced  to  The  Fables. 

In  his  prose  work  Dryden  re-opened  the  important  subject  o: 
literary  criticism  which  Sidney  (§  125)  had  attempted  a  century 
before;  and  in  Dryden  we  see  the  critical  spirit  far  more  fully 
developed.  He  had  a  faculty  for  seizing  upon  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  an  author ;  and  even  where  he  differs  from  the 
spirit  or  methods  of  the  author  he  is  criticising,  he  is  always 
sympathetic,  awarding  praise  where  it  is  due.  His  appreciation 
of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  many  others 
whose  work  differed  widely  from  his  own,  is  splendid.  The 
great  charm  of  his  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  seek 
to  teach  his  reader  in  a  pedantic  way,  but  rather  talks  to  him 
as  to  a  friend.  His  style  has  all  the  best  qualities  of  Restoration 
Prose  (§  153).  As  an  example  of  his  work  we  quote  his 
appreciation  of  Jonson  in  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy : — 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived,  if  we  look 
upon  him  while  he  was  himself  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  his  dotages) 
I  think  him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre 
ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as  well  as  of  others. 
One  cannot  say  that  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it. 
In  his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter.  Wit  and  language, 
and  humour  also,  in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him  ;  but  something 
of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama  till  he  came.  He  managed  his  strengthi 
to  more  advantage  than  any  who  preceded  him.  You  seldom  find 
him  making  love  in  any  of  his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to  move  the 
passions  :  his  genius  was  too  sullen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully ; 
especially  when  he  knew  he  came  after  those  who  had  performed  both 
to  such  a  height. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XVII 
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I.  What  were  the  chief  changes  (i)  in  poetry,  {2)  in  prose  after  the 
Restoration  ? 
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2.  In  what  respects  did  the  drama  of  this  period  differ  from  the 
Elizabethan  drama  ? 

3.  From  the  extracts  given  of  Dryden's  poetry  illustrate  two  differ- 
ences between  it  and  the  poetry  of  Spenser  or  Milton. 

4.  On  what  works  does  Dryden's  title   to  fame  mainly  depend  ? 
Give  a  brief  account  of  two  of  them. 

5.  State    the    political    circumstances    under    which    Absalom    and 
Achitophel  was  written,  and  describe  briefly  its  purport. 

6.  Compare  the  prose  style  of  Dryden  and  Milton,  and  illustrate 
two  differences  from  the  extracts  given  in  this  chapter  and  Chapter  xv. 

7.  Show  that  Dryden's  work  was  very  largely  influenced  by  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 
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OETRY — Beyond    the    work    of    Dryden    and 
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disciples  of  Waller,  there  is  only  one  poem  of  any 
merit  in  this  period.  That  poem  is  the  Satire  of  HudibraSy 
written  by  Samuel  Butler.  It  is  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the^(| 
Puritans,  who  are  mercilessly  ridiculed  in  the  comic  adventures 
of  Sir  Hudibras  and  his  friends.  Hudibras  was  extremely  popular 
in  its  day,  and  even  now  many  of  its  lines  are  well  known  and 
often  quoted.  It  is  full  of  wit  and  learning,  and  its  plot  is  clear 
and  well  worked  out,  even  though  to  us  at  the  present  day  itl|| 
seems  too  long-winded  to  be  interesting.  Its  worst  quality  to  us 
is  its  gross  and  cruel  exaggeration  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Puritans,  though  it  was  this  very  quality  which  delighted  Butler's 
contemporaries.  Its  verse  is  the  eight-syllabled  rhyming  couplet 
which  Butler  managed  in  a  masterly  way,  as  the  following  extract 
will  show : — 

For  his  Religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 
'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue  ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  Church  Militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery  ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks. 

161.  DRAMA — Etheredge  was  the  first  writer  whose  comedies 

— the  best  of  which  is  The  Man  of  Mode — show  the  direct  influ-^. 

ence  of  Moliere.     He  deals  with  the  fashionable  life  of  the  dayj| 
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and  is  most  lax  in  tone.  Wycherley  was  a  far  more  l)rilliant  wit 
than  Etheredge,  and  but  for  their  frank  indecency  and  vulgarity 
his  two  best  comedies — The  Country  Wife  and  The  Plain  Dealer 
— would  still  be  popular.  Otway  is  the  best  writer  of  tragedies 
of  the  period.  In  his  Venice  Preserved  2iX\A  The  Orphan  he  shows 
real  passion  and  pathos,  so  unusual  in  this  age.  Southerne  also 
wrote  some  sentimental  tragedies  inferior  in  merit  to  those  of 
Otway. 

Buckingham's  Rehearsal  (1672)  struck  a  new  vein.  It  is  a 
brilliant  parody  on  the  heroic  plays  generally,  and  on  those  of 
Dryden  in  particular.  An  author,  Bayes  —  who  represents 
Dryden  in  looks,  speech,  and  manner — takes  two  friends  to  see 
the  rehearsal  of  his  new  play,  and  in  a  laborious  and  wooden 
manner  explains  it  to  them  as  the  rehearsal  proceeds.  The  play 
rehearsed  is  a  clever  medley  of  incidents  and  passages  imitated 
from  the  plays  of  Dryden  and  others. 

The  later  dramatists  of  this  period — often  known  as  the  Orange 
Dramatists — are  much  more  polished  in  their  language,  and  their 
plots  are  splendidly  developed :  the  indelicacy  and  lack  of 
morality,  however,  still  remain.  The  greatest  of  these  is  Congreve, 
whose  dialogue  is  full  of  sparkling  wit.  His  chief  plays  are  The 
Double  Dealer  and  Love  for  Love.  Colley  Gibber  was  not  so 
great  a  dramatist,  but  he  has  the  merit  of  being  comparatively 
pure.  The  work  of  Vanbrugb  and  Farquhar,  the  last  of  the 
Restoration  dramatists,  carries  us  on  into  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. 

162.  PROSE — The  field  of  prose  broadens  considerably  after 
the  Restoration.  Works  on  law,  theology,  philosophy,  politics, 
and  science,  and  all  purely  technical  work,  which  is  written  with- 
out special  regard  to  literary  form,  must  henceforth  be  excluded 
from  our  consideration.  The  work  of  John  Locke,  one  of  the 
greatest  English  philosophers,  really  comes  within  this  category, 
but  deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit.  His  chief 
works  were  The  Essay  on  Human  Under standi7tg^  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience 
rather  than  from  innate  ideas ;   Thoughts  concerning  Education,  a 
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work  whose  influence  is  still  seen  in  modern  educational  ideals ; 
and  three  Letters  on  Toleratioji.  Locke  can  hardly  be  ranked 
among  the  masters  of  literary  style  :  he  has  the  merits  of  clearness 
and  precision,  but  his  writing  is  rather  dull  and  formless. 

163.  ESSAYS — The  earliest  and  one  of  the  best  prose-writers' 
of  this  period  is  Cowley,  whose  poetry  has  already  been  noticed 
(§  148).  His  Essays^  eleven  in  number,  may  be  described  as 
simple,  conversational  discourses  on  commonplace  subjects. 
They  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  though  they  express  the 
innermost  thoughts  of  their  author  and  reveal  his  charming  per- 
sonality, they  are  free  from  all  traces  of  aff"ectation. 

Sir  W.  Temple  wrote  four  Essays  of  which  those  on  Gardening 
and  Poetry  are  the  best.  He  had  not  much  learning  and  wrote 
rather  like  a  fine  gentleman  with  a  slightly  patronising  air.  Yet 
his  prose  is  excellent,  and  he  and  Cowley,  by  their  popular  style 
of  writing,  prepared  the  way  for  Addison  and  Steele. 

Halifax  is  the  author  of  several  essays,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  The  Character  of  a  Trimmer. 

164.  DIARIES — Two  writers  of  this  period,  Evelyn  and  Pepys, 
have  achieved  fame  by  virtue  of  their  diaries. 

Evelyn's  Diary,  which  extends  from  1641  to  1697,  is  full  of 
gossip  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  and  exhibits  a  vast  amount  of 
rather  pedantic  learning.  Its  style  is  not  so  modern  as  many  of 
the  writers  of  this  period  and  is  rather  monotonous  and  lacking 
in  variety. 

Pepys'  Diary,  which  lasts  from  1660  to  1669,  is  of  greater 
interest.  It  gives  us  in  a  gossipy  way  a  splendid  picture  of 
London  life  of  the  period  and  some  fine  painting  of  character. 
It  has  no  great  literary  skill,  but  its  style  is  less  cumbrous  and 
more  attractive  than  that  of  Evelyn.  The  following  is  from  his 
account  of  the  Great  Fire  : — 

By  and  by  Jane  comes  and  tells  me  that  she  hears  that  above  300! 
houses  have  been  burnt  down  to-night  by  the  fire  we  saw,  and  that  it ; 
is  now  burning  down  all  Fish-street,  by  London  Bridge.     So  I  made; 
myself  ready  presently,  and  walked  to  the  Tower,  and  there  got  up 
upon  one  of  the  high  places,  Sir  J.  Robinson's  little  son  going  with^me  ; 
and  there  I  did  see  the  houses  at  that  end  of  the  bridge  all  on  fire,"  and 
an  infinite  great  fire  on  this  and  the  other  side  the  end  of  the  bridge  ; 
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which,  among  other  people,  did  trouble  me  for  poor  little  Michell  and 
our  vSarah  on  the  bridge.  So  down  with  my  heart  full  of  trouble  to 
the  Ivieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  tells  me  that  it  began  this  morning 
in  the  King's  Baker's  house  in  Pudding-Lane,  and  that  it  hath  burned 
down  St  Magnes  Church  and  most  part  of  Fish  Street  already.  So 
I  down  to  the  water-side,  and  there  got  a  boat  and  through  bridge,  and 
there  saw  a  lamentable  fire. 

165.  JOHN  BUNYAN,  though  he  made  no  pretensions  to 
literary  style  or  to  fame,  has  left  us  the  classic  work  of  the 
period,  and  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature,  in 
The  Pilgrim^s  Progress^  the  first  and  best  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1678.  The  subject-matter  of  this  greatest  of 
English  Allegories  is  well  known  to  every  one.  Pre-eminent 
among  its  great  qualities — and  it  has  many — are  its  simplicity 
and  naturalness.  It  is  written  with  such  directness,  and  with 
such  freshness  and  vigour  of  heart,  that  its  truth  comes  home 
to  every  reader.  Though  never  ornamental  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Elizabethan  prose  of  such  writers  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
is  ornamental,  it  is  always  graceful  and,  where  occasion  is  given, 
musical.  It  stands  apart  from  the  works  of  many  contemporary 
authors  by  the  perfect  purity  which  pervades  the  whole.  The 
allegory  is  so  simple  and  so  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Bible 
that,  first  of  all,  it  is  easily  interpreted,  and  secondly,  when 
required,  it  may  be  easily  dropped  and  the  deeper  meaning 
directly  disclosed.  Thus  the  allegory  never  hangs  fire,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  it  ever  serve  as  an  ingenious  puzzle. 

The  scenes  and  characters  themselves  are  depicted  most 
graphically,  often  even  dramatically :  and  humour  is  not  wanting 
where  it  is  suitable.  The  author  has  an  exceptionally  keen 
insight  into  the  inner  nature  of  men,  and  thus  he  is  able  to 
portray  their  weaknesses  and  liability  to  temptation  very  skilfully. 

Owing  to  these  qualities  Pilgrim^s  Progress  is  what  compara- 
tively few  prose  writings  up  to  that  time  had  been,  interesting 
and  entertaining  as  well  as  edifying.  It  belongs  to  no  school — 
classical,  romantic,  or  any  other  ;  its  style  is  peculiarly  its  own ; 
and  in  this  lies  a  great  part  of  the  charm  of  this  wonderful 
work,  whose  popularity  has  already  lasted  for  more  than  two 
centuries. 
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QUESTIONS  ON   CHAPTER  XVIII 

1.  What  is  meant  by  an   Essay  ?     Name  the  chief  essay-write< 
from  1660  to  1700  and  outline  one  of  their  essays. 

2.  Describe  the  nature  of  Butler's  Hudibras. 

3.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  Diary  of  Pepys  or  Evelyn. 

4.  In  what  departments  of  literature  were  the  following  noted  :- 
Cowley,  Pepys,  Locke,  Herrick  ?     Give  a  brief  note  on  the  chief  work 
of  each. 

5.  *' The  seventeenth  century  is  the  period  in  which  English  prose 
attained  its  full  development."     Discuss  this. 

6.  Account  for  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  drama  during  tl 
period. 

7.  Trace    through    the    seventeenth    century    the    development 
literature  as  a  force  in  political  matters. 

8.  Explain  what  is  (a)  A  Masque,  [b)  An  Allegory  ;  and  give  the  til 
and  author  of  the  most  famous  specimen  of  each  belonging  to  tl 
seventeenth  century. 

9.  Give  the  names  of  six  of  the  dramatists  of  this  period,  with  ot 
work  by  each. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

POPE  AND  SWIFT 

166.  npHE  AGE  OF  POPE  AND  SWIFT  has  been  termed 
X  the  Augustan  Age  of  English  Literature,  though  it 
has  little  in  common  with  the  great  period  in  which  Virgil 
and  Horace  flourished.  In  general  characteristics  of  form  and 
manner  the  literature  of  this  period  shows  little  change  from 
that  of  the  preceding  period.  In  poetry,  the  "  correct"  form 
of  verse  was .  maintained,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be  noted 
later  (§  189),  and  with  the  polish  and  artistic  finish  which  that 
verse  received  from  Pope,  it  attained  the  highest  perfection  pos- 
sible to  so  artificial  a  form.  Prose  retained  the  same  excellent 
qualities  of  terseness,  precision,  and  correctness  which  it  had 
acquired  in  the  last  generation,  and  as  it  gained  a  wider 
audience,  it  gradually  lost  its  coldness  and  stiffness,  and  became 
varied  and  animated  and,  in  consequence,  more  interesting. 
The  subjects  of  both  prose  and  poetry  were  still  such  as  related 
to  reason  rather  than  to  feeling  or  imagination ;  indeed,  the 
two  subjects  around  which  argument  always  has  raged — politics 
and  religion — almost  dominated  literature.  Party  government, 
already  foreshadowed  in  the  strife  between  the  Court  and 
Country  Parlies  in  Charles  XL's  reign,  came  into  being  in  the 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  and  the  political  conflict 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  was  accentuated  by  the  introduction 
of  religious  diff'erences,  the  High  Churchmen  as  a  rule  throwing 
in  their  lot  with  the  Tories,  and  the  Dissenters  with  the  Whigs. 
Both  sides  endeavoured  to  secure  for  their  party  the  ablest 
pens  in  the  country;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  great 
literary  figures  of  the  time — except  Pope — spent  much  of  their 
labour  in  bolstering  up  one  party  or  the  other. 
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167.  ALEXANDER  POPE,  the  greatest  poet  of  this  period; 
was  born  in  London  in  1688.  He  was  privately  educated,  partly 
because  he  was  deformed,  and  partly  because  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  His  early  poetry,  some  of  which  was  written  before 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
dramatist  Wycherley  and  the  critic  Walsh,  and  through  their 
influence  his  poems  were  handed  to  the  leading  literary  men  of 
the  day.  Soon  after,  about  1710,  Pope  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Addison  and  Steele,  to  whose  Spectator  (§  178)  he  contributed. 
In  a  few  years  his  fame  as  the  foremost  poet  of  the  day  was 
established,  and  he  became  friendly  with  Swift,  whose  influence  is 
seen  in  his  later  satiric  poetry,  and  with  Bolingbroke,  whose 
system  of  philosophy  he  embraced.  In  1718,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  took 
a  house  at  Twickenham,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1744. 

His  literary  career  may  be  divided  into  three  periods : — 

(i)  From  1703  to  17 14,  during  which  he  rose  into  prominence 

in  the  literary  world,  and  became  associated  with  Addison  and 

Steele. 

(2)  From  1 7 14  to  1725,  when  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Swift,  and  became  acquainted  with  Bolingbroke. 

(3)  From  1725  to  1744,  in  which  most  of  his  work  is  satire 
and  philosophy  largely  inspired  by  Bolingbroke. 

168.  EARLY  POEMS— Pope's  first  important  poems— the 
Pastorals^  four  eclogues  on  the  seasons — were  published  in  1709, 
though  written  earlier.  They  show  great  care  and  a  mastery  of  the 
heroic  couplet,  but  they  are  far  from  natural  in  their  scenery  or  their 
incidents,  and  have  not  the  freshness  necessary  for  such  poetry. 
The  Essay  on  Criticism^  dealing  with  the  rules  of  art  and  criticism, 
and  incidentally  satirising  the  critic  Dennis,  is  a  poem  far  more 
in  accordance  with  Pope's  genius.  In  17 12  appeared  one  of  his 
best-known  poems,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  a  most  brilliant  piece  of 
burlesque  which  delighted  readers  of  that  day.  Its  occasion 
was  the  violent  quarrel  which  had  broken  out  between  the 
family  of  Lord  Petre  and  that  of  Miss  Fermor,  a  lock  of  whose 
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hair  Lord  Petre  had  cut  off.  In  the  next  year  he  amplified  an 
earh'er  work,  and  partly  re-wrote  it  as  Windsor  Forest,  a  poem 
intended  to  be  a  Pastoral,  but  containing  many  other  elements, 
including  politics. 

169.  THE  SECOND  PERIOD  of  Pope's  literary  life  was 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  one  great  undertaking — the  Trans- 
lation  of  Homer.  The  first  volume  of  the  Iliad  appeared  in  17 15, 
the  last  in  1720;  in  the  Odyssey,  which  was  published  in  1725, 
Pope  was  largely  assisted  by  two  of  his  disciples,  Fenton  and 
Broome.  So  large  were  the  subscription  lists  for  this  work  that 
the  profit  which  Pope  obtained  made  him  independent  of 
patronage  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  As  a  work  of  art,  considered 
in  relation  to  its  age,  Pope's  Homer  is  little  short  of  perfection ; 
as  a  translation,  it  falls  short  of  the  highest  rank,  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  above  and  beyond  its  inaccuracies,  it  fails  to  reproduce 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Homer  and  Greek  life  in  his  day.  In 
this  respect  Pope's  translations  are  below  those  of  Dryden. 

Two  other  short  works,  the  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady  and 
Eloisa  to  Abelard,  belong  to  this  period ;  they  show  a  new  phase 
of  Pope's  genius — his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  It  is 
perhaps,  unfortunate  that  they  were  written  in  the  heroic  couplet 
— a  metre  particularly  unsuited  for  such  themes.  Here,  too, 
belongs  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works — a  somewhat 
hasty  and  uncritical  work. 

170.  THIRD  PERIOD— For  some  years  Swift  had  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Pope  to  write  a  great  satire,  and  had  even 
suggested  the  subject — a  Progress  of  Dullness.  After  he  had 
finished  his  Homer,  Pope  began  to  work  out  this  theme,  and 
the  result  was  The  Dunciad,  first  published  in  1728  and  revised 
in  1729.  It  is  a  masterly  piece  of  satire,  attacking  with  savage 
fierceness  the  petty  writers  and  wooden  critics  of  the  day  who 
had  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  particularly  Theobald,  who 
had  adversely  criticised  his  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Pope  then 
determined  to  teach,  by  means  of  poetry,  the  rather  mixed 
system  of  philosophy  which  Bolingbroke  had  formulated,  and 
this  is  embodied  in  his  Essay  on  Man  (1732-4),  which  consists 
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of  four  so-called  epistles.     A  passage  from  Epistle  I.  will  illustrate 
the  polish  and  formal  beauty  of  his  poetry  at  its  best : — 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !   whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way  ; 
Yet  simpler  Nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill,  an  humble  heaven  ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 
He  asks  no  Angel's  wing,  no  Seraph's  fire  ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Of  his  other  works,  the  most  important  are  four  satirical  poems 
which,  with  an  earlier  address  to  Addison,  are  generally  known 
as  his  Moral  Essays^  and  the  Imitations  of  Horace,  in  which 
Pope  is  at  his  best.  These  works  are  noted  not  only  for  their 
brilliant  satire,  but  for  the  splendid  pictures  of  contemporary 
life  and  of  the  characters  of  men  and  women  which,  though 
sketched  from  personal  friends  or  foes,  remain  living  types  of 
vice  or  stupidity  and  their  opposites. 

171.  ESTIMATE  OF  POPE— By  his  contemporaries  and  by 
the  generation  which  succeeded  him  Pope  was  regarded  as  a 
poet  of  the  first  rank,  if  not  the  greatest  of  English  poets ;  while, 
half  a  century  after  his  death,  Wordsworth  and  his  school,  in 
their  intense  opposition  to  Classical  poetry,  were  inclined  to 
consider  him  no  poet  at  all.  Modern  criticism  has  struck  the 
mean  between  these  two  opinions.  Pope  was  essentially  a  pro- 
duct of  his  age,  and  he  wrote  for  his  age;  and  consequently 
his  work  has  the  defects  of  that  age  and  of  its  literature — the 
hardness,  the  narrowness,  the  cynicism  of  its  ideas,  and  the 
artificiality  and  monotony  of  its  one  form  of  verse,  the  heroic 
couplet.  But  within  the  limits  of  subject  and  metre  by  which 
he  was  bounded.  Pope  was  easily  a  master  of  poetry.  He 
brought  the  heroic  couplet  to  a  degree  of  artistic  perfection 
never  surpassed  before  or  since ;  he  seemed  to  know  by  intuition 
exactly  the  right  words  or  phrases  in  which  to  express  his  mean- 
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ing,  and  the  amount  of  ornament  necessary  and  suitable ;  and 
his  skill  in  rhyme  was  very  great.  In  didactic  sati?'e^  i.e.  satire 
which  is  intended  to  convey  moral  instruction,  he  is  at  his 
highest,  and  though  his  philosophy  was  imperfect,  none  suc- 
ceeded better  than  he  in  driving  home  the  lesson  he  intended 
to  convey. 

Lastly  we  may  note  that  Pope  loved  art  for  its  own  sake.  He 
wrote  not  for  power,  or  place,  or  money,  or  even  primarily  for 
fame;  and  if  he  waged  war  rather  cruelly  against  the  Dennises 
and  Theobalds  of  his  age,  it  was  not  solely  from  personal  spite — 
and  what  there  was  of  this  may  be  safely  put  down  to  his  bodily 
infirmity — but  rather  because  he  hated  all  the  meanness  and 
sordidness  and  avarice  and  place-hunting  which  were  so  common 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

172.  JONATHAN  SWIFT  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1667,  and 
after  being  educated  at  Trinity  College  he  resided  for  two  or 
three  periods  with  his  relative,  Sir  William  Temple,  at  whose 
house  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Esther  Johnson  (Stella), 
whom  he  afterwards  loved  and  whom  he  is  said  even  to  have 
married.  He  took  Holy  Orders,  and  eventually  became  Dean 
of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin.  After  he  grew  up  to  manhood  he 
developed  symptoms  of  a  brain  disease,  which  later  on  produced 
fits  of  temporary  insanity.  After  the  death  of  Stella  in  1728, 
these  fits  became  more  frequent  and,  after  several  years  of  total 
insanity,  he  died  in  1745. 

Swift  was  the  greatest  genius  and  the  most  brilliant  prose 
writer  of  this  age.  His  prose  works  were  satirical  and  humorous 
in  nature,  and  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  politics  and  religion. 
He  also  wrote  a  fair  amount  of  poetry,  most  of  which  is  similar, 
in  subject  and  method,  to  his  prose. 

173.  HIS  WORKS— His  earliest  important  works  were  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub  and  The  Battle  of  the  Books,  written  about  1697, 
but  not  published  till  1704.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  \s  2in  allegory 
on  the  diff'erent  branches  of  Christianity.  It  tells  how  a  father 
left  three  new  coats  to  his  three  sons,  Peter  (the  Church  of 
Rome),   Martin   (the  Church  of  England),   and  Jack  (the  Dis- 
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senters),  and  then  shows  how  each  went  out  into  the  world  and 
misinterpreted  his  father's  wishes  as  expressed  in  his  will  (the 
Bible).  It  is  most  vividly  written,  and  the  "hits"  against  the 
various  bodies  are  splendidly  directed ;  but  this  masterpiece  of 
satire  was  fatal  to  the  Church  preferment  which  its  authorV 
genius  deserved. 

T/ie  Battle  of  the  Books  dealt  with  a  controversy  which  was  then 
raging  as  to  the  merits  of  ancient  and  modern  authors.  It 
describes,  in  a  very  humorous  manner,  a  battle  which  was  fought 
between  the  books  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  in  the  library 
of  which  Bentley — the  champion  of  the  moderns — was  librarian. 

Of  his  other  works  on  religion  the  chief  are  :  The  Sentiments  oJ^M 
a  Church  of  England  Man^  on  the  merits  of  political  and  religious 
moderation ;  Afi  Arginnent  against  abolishing  Christia?iityy  in 
which  he  wittily  argues  against  a  proposal  to  disendow  the 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  sceptics  ;  and  A  Project  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Religion^  in  which,  in  a  more  serious  mood,  he  denounces 
the  moral  laxity  of  the  age.  Of  his  purely  political  pamphlets 
the  best  known  are  :  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  in  which  he 
supported  the  Tories  in  their  war  policy ;  and  the  Drapier^s 
Letters,  published  anonymously,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
action  of  the  Whig  government  in  introducing  "  Wood's  half- 
pence "  into  Ireland. 

In  a  purely  humorous  vein  he  wrote  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
popular  philosophy  of  the  day  in  his  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick. 
He  also  amused  himself  at  the  expense  of  Partridge,  a  writer  of 
prophetic  almanacks,  by  writing  a  mock-prophetic  almanack  him- 
self, in  which  he  foretold  among  other  things  the  death  of 
Partridge  ;  a  little  later  he  published  an  account  of  his  death,  and 
despite  the  protests  of  the  victim,  he  gravely  argued  the  fulfilment 
of  his  prophecy. 

The  work  by  which  the  average  reader  knows  Swift  best  is  his 
celebrated  Gulliver'' s  Travels,  which,  written  in  the  form  of  a 
romantic  series  of  adventures,  is  intended  as  a  satire  on  the 
abuses  of  the  day.  The  adventures  of  Gulliver  among  the 
Lilliputians  and  men  of  Brobdingnag  were  a  satire  against  the 
manners  and  politics  of  the  age,  that  among  the  Laputans  against 
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false  learning,  and  that  among  the  Houyhnhnyms  against  vice. 
Although  the  moral  lessons  of  the  book  are  now  almost  forgotten, 
it  is  still  read  with  interest  because  of  Swift's  graphic  power  of 
narration. 

174.  ESTIMATE  OF  SWIFT— Swift's  satire  touches  on 
everything  with  which  he  comes  in  contact — political,  moral, 
learned,  unlearned,  or  commonplace;  and  in  all  subjects  he  is 
intensely  original,  whether  he  is  writing  about  a  broomstick  or 
about  religion.  His  anger  is  fierce  against  all  that  is  false, 
insincere,  or  vicious :  whoever  comes  under  its  lash  seems 
shrivelled  up.  His  wit  is  brilliant  and  is  so  much  a  part  of  his 
satire  that  there  is  scarcely  a  dull  page  in  his  works.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  another  aspect  of  Swift's  satire — a  horrible  cynicism 
and  indecency  which  spoilt  much  of  his  work ;  this  may  be 
ascribed,  at  least  partially,  to  the  melancholy  state  of  his  health, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  those  fickle  politicians  whose  interests  he  so 
faithfully  served.  His  style  is  entirely  his  own  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  analyse  its  qualities  because  it  is  varied  to  suit  the  subject 
with  the  greatest  art  and  yet  with  the  greatest  ease.  He  pleaded 
more  than  once  that  the  English  language  should  be  kept  pure 
and  free  from  affectation  ;  and  though  his  originality  disdained 
being  bound  by  rules,  and  though,  in  consequence,  there  are 
occasional  faults  in  his  constructions,  he  wrote  in  a  simple  and 
natural  manner,  and  his  prose  is  full  of  strength  because  of  its 
earnestness.  As  an  example  of  his  style  we  quote  a  passage  from 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  describing  the  affairs  of  Martin  and  Jack  after 
they  had  left  the  house  of  Peter  : — 

The  two  exiles  so  nearly  united  in  fortune  and  interest  took  a  lodging 
together,  where  at  their  first  leisure  they  began  to  reflect  on  the  number- 
less misfortunes  and  vexations  of  their  life  past,  and  could  not  tell  of 
the  sudden  to  what  failure  of  their  conduct  they  ought  to  impute  them, 
when,  after  some  recollection,  they  called  to  mind  the  copy  of  their 
father's  will  which  they  had  so  happily  recovered.  This  was  immediately 
produced  and  a  firm  resolution  taken  between  them  to  alter  whatever 
was  already  amiss,  and  reduce  all  their  future  measures  to  the  strictest 
obedience  prescribed  therein.  The  main  body  of  the  will  (as  the 
reader  cannot  easily  have  forgot)  consisted  in  certain  admirable  rules 
about  the  wearing  of  their  coats,  in  the  perusal  whereof  the  two  brothers 
at  every  period  duly  comparing  the  doctrine  with  the  practice,  there 
was  never  seen  a  wider  difference  between  two  things,  horrible  down 
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right  transgressions  of  every  point.  Upon  which  they  both  resolved 
without  further  delay  to  fall  immediately  upon  reducing  the  whole 
exactly  after  their  father's  model. 

175.  MINOR  POETS  OF  THE  AGE  OF  POPE  ANl 
SWIFT — The  prose  of  Defoe,  Addison,  and  Steele,  most  ot 
which  belongs  to  this  period,  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.  In  addition  to  his  prose,  Addison  wrote  some  **  correct " 
but  stilted  poems,  the  best  of  which  is  The  Campai)^n,  on  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  Prior  wrote  lyrical,  satirical,  and  didactic 
verse  in  a  h'ght,  careless  way,  and  some  of  his  short  poems  are 
graceful  trifles;  Gay,  whose  name  is  often  associated  with  that  o^9 
Prior,  wrote  The  Shepherd^ s  JVeeh,  a  pretty  and  humorous  poem 
intended  as  a  parody  of  the  Pastoral.  The  only  other  work  of 
importance  is  Mandeville's  J*a/^/e  of  the  Bees^  a  satire  half  in  prose, 
half  in  verse,  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  vices  were  the 
foundation  of  civilization. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XIX 

1.  What  are  the  general  qualities  of  the  literature  of  this  period  ? 

2.  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."     Show  how  far  this 
the  point  of  view  of  eighteenth-century  literature  generally, 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  classical  school  in  English  poetry  ?     At 
what  period  did  it  exist  and  who  were  its  chief  representatives  ?        (C.) 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  two  of  Pope's  greatest  works. 

5 .  On  what  qualities  does  the  greatness  of  Pope  as  a  poet  rest  ?         ^1 
4.  Write    a    short    account    of   Gulliver's    Travels.     Illustrate    from 

any  passage  in  it,  one  respect  in  which  it  satirises  the  times  in  which 
Swift  lived. 

7.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Books  or  The  Tale  of 
Tub,  and  explain  the  allegory  of  the  work  you  select. 

8.  Describe  the  chief  qualities  of  Swift's  work. 

9.  Mention  three  minor  writers  of  this  period,  naming  one  work 
by  each. 

10.  Show  that  this  age  was  essentially  an  age  for  satire,  and  give 
reasons  why  this  should  have  been  so. 


CHAPTER   XX 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  THE  NOVEL 

176.  'T^HE  NEWSPAPER— During  the  seventeenth  century 
J_  the  only  means — apart  from  the  Church — by  which 
the  mind  of  the  average  man  could  be  reached  was  the  Drama, 
from  which  he  gained  not  only  amusement  but  also  instruction. 
Books,  whether  in  prose  and  poetry,  were  as  a  rule  of  too  learned 
a  nature  for  the  ordinary  citizen,  and  moreover  their  cost  placed 
them  beyond  his  reach.  In  the  age  of  reason  which  followed  the 
Restoration,  the  intelligence  of  the  main  body  of  the  nation, 
particularly  in  towns  like  London,  began  to  grow  rapidly,  and 
men  and  women  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  questions  of  the 
day,  such  as  the  news  of  the  world,  and  the  politics,  morals,  and 
fashions  of  their  own  land.  Discussion  on  such  subjects  was 
stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  coffee-houses^  the  earliest  form 
of  clubs,  to  which  not  only  the  ordinary  citizens,  but  the  literary 
men  of  the  day  resorted;  while  ladies  also  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  similar  matters,  and  to  talk  over  them  in  their 
boudoirs. 

A  demand  thus  arose  for  a  literature,  not  learned  or  in  the 
highest  sense  artistic,  dealing  in  a  simple  and  yet  authoritative 
manner  with  commonplace  things,  such  as  appealed  to  the 
general  public ;  and  the  result  was  the  publication  of  the  earliest 
form  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

As  early  as  162 1  a  periodical  supplying  foreign  news  from 
Dutch  sources  had  appeared,  and  it  continued  intermittently  for 
some  years.  But  the  stringent  licensing  laws  from  1640  onwards 
checked  any  further  developments,  although  in  Charles  H.'s  reign 
a  few  papers  managed  to  appear  in  defiance  of  the  laws.  After 
1689  the  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  were  relaxed,  and 
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in  1702  appeared  the  Daily  Courant^  which  consisted  of  one 
small  sheet  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  containing  cuttings 
from  foreign  newspapers.  The  development  of  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  was  carried  a  stage  further  by  the  work  of  Defoe, 
Addison,  and  Steele. 


ii 


177.  DANIEL  DEFOE  wrote  several  pamphlets  towards  the 
close  of  William  III.'s  reign,  the  chief  of  which  were  one  in 
favour  of  a  Standing  Army  and  one  on  Occasional  Co7iformity^  as 
well  as  a  satire  in  verse,  The  Trideborn  E?tglishnian,  ridiculing  the 
popular  suspicion  of  ihc  Dutch.  In  1702  appeared  a  more 
famous  pamphlet  T/ie  SJiortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters^  a  satire 
on  the  High  Church  Tories;  for  this  Defoe  was  prosecuted  and 
imprisoned.  While  in  prison  he  began,  in  1 704,  his  newspaper 
The  Revieiv^  by  which  he  changed  the  whole  tone  of  journalism. 
This  paper  appeared  twice  a  week  till  1705,  and  then  three  times 
a  week  till  its  cessation  in  17 13.  The  novelty  of  the  Review  was 
that  it  did  not  merely  give  scraps  of  news  taken  from  foreign 
papers,  but  contained  short  original  essays.  It  was  primarily 
political  in  nature,  but  it  also  included  articles  on  various  social 
subjects,  and  its  popularity  was  great.  In  later  life  Defoe  wrote 
those  Tales,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  best  known  at  the  present 
time,  and  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  modern  Novel ;  of  these 
more  will  be  said  in  §  18  r. 

178.  ADDISON  and  STEELE  brought  to  perfection  the] 
popular  essay.  In  1709  appeared  The  Taller^  a  literary  magazine] 
edited  by  Richard  Steele,  containing  articles  grouped  under] 
various  headings.     The  author  says  : — 

All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleasure,  and  entertainment  shall  be  under 
the  article  of  White's  Chocolate  House  ;  poetry  under  that  of  Will's 
Coffee  House  ;  learning  under  the  title  of  Grecian  ;  foreign  and 
domestic  news  you  will  have  from  St  James's  Coffee  House  ;  and  what 
else  I  shall  on  any  other  subject  offer  shall  be  dated  from  my  own 
apartment. 

This  journal,   published   three  times  a  week,   lasted  for  two' 
years,  and  of  the  271   numbers  about  two-thirds  were  written 
by  Steele  himself,   and  in  the  rest  he  was  assisted  by  Addison. 
Shortly  after  the  cessation  of  the  Tatler,  the  two  friends  engaged 
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in  an  even  more  famous  enterprise — the  Spectator.  This  was 
a  daily  issue,  and  its  price  was  one  penny  (afterwards  raised  to 
twopence  owing  to  stamp  duties) ;  it  lasted  for  nearly  two  years. 
It  was  in  some  respects  akin  to  the  Tatter^  but  politics  were 
omitted ;  its  object  was  to  bring,  as  the  authors  say,  "  philosophy 
out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in 
clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses."  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  the  reflections  of  the  Spectator,  around 
whom  an  imaginary  club  is  formed,  the  chief  figures  belonging 
to  which  are  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Sir  A.  Freeport,  Captain 
Sentry,  and  Will  Honeycomb.  Most  varied  topics  are  discussed, 
e.g.  duelling,  clubs,  operas,  superstitions,  literary  criticism,  the 
place  of  women,  and  the  whims  of  society.  All  these  are  treated 
with  a  tender  humour  without  any  trace  of  the  bitterness  of  Swift 
or  Pope,  and  with  an  easy  finished  style,  such  as  has  never  been 
surpassed  since  in  this  department  of  literature.  Its  effect,  and 
that  of  similar  papers  succeeding  it,  upon  the  manners,  morals, 
and  general  culture  of  its  readers  was  inestimable.  The  following 
describes  one  class  of  the  Spectator's  readers  : — 

There  is  another  set  of  men  that  I  must  likewise  lay  a  claim  to, 
whom  I  have  lately  called  the  blanks  of  society,  as  being  altogether 
unfurnished  with  ideas,  till  the  business  and  conversation  of  the  day 
has  supplied  them.  I  have  often  considered  these  poor  souls  with  an 
eye  of  great  commiseration,  when  I  have  heard  them  asking  the  first 
man  they  have  met  with,  whether  there  was  any  news  stirring  ?  and 
by  that  means  gathering  together  materials  for  thinking.  These  needy 
persons  do  not  know  what  to  talk  of,  till  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  for  by  that  time  they  are  pretty  good  judges  of  the  weather, 
know  which  way  the  wind  sets,  and  whether  the  Dutch  mail  be  come  in. 
As  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  man  they  meet,  and  are  grave 
or  impertinent  all  the  day  long,  according  to  the  notions  which  they 
have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  them  not  to 
stir  out  of  their  chambers  till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do  promise 
them  that  I  will  daily  instil  into  them  such  sound  and  wholesome 
sentiments,  as  shall  have  a  good  effect  on  their  conversation  for  the 
ensuing  twelve  hours. 

179.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  —  The 
success  of  these  early  periodicals  induced  most  of  the  literary  men 
of  the  day  to  take  up  journalism,  and  besides  other  periodicals 
by  Steele   and  Addison,    a  number  of    papers   appeared  from 
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time  to  time  to  which  Swift,  Fielding,  SmoUet,  and  Johnson 
contributed.  For  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  Johnson  wrote  his 
own  versions  of  the  debates  of  ParHament,  and  the  same  writer 
continued  the  periodical  essay  in  his  own  journals,  The  Rambler 
and  The  Idler,  Many  of  the  newspapers  at  this  time  were  very 
scurrilous  in  tone,  particularly  \\\q  A^orth  Brilofi,  in  wliich  Wilkes 
and  Churchill  abused  the  government  of  Lord  Bute  (1762). 
Although  the  government  devised  all  kinds  of  punishment  for  him, 
Wilkes  fought  for  ten  years  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
obtained  a  large  measure  of  success.  In  1769  the  famous  Letters 
of  Junius  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  Meanwhile  various 
attempts  were  made  to  put  a  stop  to  political  newspapers ;  the 
stamp  duties  were  repeatedly  raised,  heavy  advertisement  duties 
were  imposed,  and  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  publication  of 
parliamentary  debates  was  issued.  Despite  this  prohibition  the 
Morning  Chronicle  regularly  reported  the  debates  in  both  Houses, 
from  1774  to  1789,  and  in  1788  The  Times  first  appeared.  FroraH 
this  time  the  future  of  newspapers  was  assured,  although  for 
many  years  the  heavy  duties  limited  their  circulation. 

180.  FICTION — As  interest  in  reading  was  awakened,  men  and 
women  began  to  desire  something  still  lighter  than  the  periodical 
essay  to  occupy  their  hours  of  leisure,  and  this  was  to  be  supplied 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Novel,  which  was  to  be  to  a  large 
class  of  people  what  the  theatre  had  been  to  their  ancestors.  It 
is  true  that  there  had  always  been  English  Fiction,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  since  the  days  of  the  Arthurian  Romance,  and  a  step  in 
the  development  of  the  novel  has  been  noticed  in  the  Elizabethan 
Romance  (§  126).  But  these  Elizabethan  products  differed  very 
widely  from  the  modern  novel  with  its  complexity  of  plot,  its 
development  of  character,  its  portrayal  of  the  emotions,  and  its 
graphic  descriptions. 

The  publication  of  a  few  works,  such  as  The  Pilgrim^ s  Progress 
and  Gulliver's  Travels^  had  done  a  good  deal  to  arouse  a  popular 
taste  for  fiction,  even  though  their  aim  had  been  other  than 
fictional.  The  transition  between  such  works  and  the  work  on 
Richardson  and  Fielding,  the  creators  of  the  modern  novel,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  later  work  of  Daniel  Defoe. 
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181.  DANIEL  DEFOE,  after  long  practice  at  journalism  and 
pamphleteering,  began  in  his  old  age  that  series  of  narratives,  one 
of  which  at  least  has  made  his  name  famous.  Robinson  Crusoe^ 
his  masterpiece,  and  indeed  his  only  work  known  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  was  published  in  1719-20.  It  is  based  on  the  adventures 
of  one  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  stayed  for  four  years  on  the 
desolate  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Defoe  pretended  that  Robinsoti 
Crusoe  is  "  a  history  of  fact,  neither  is  there  any  appearance  of 
fiction  in  it ";  and  though  this  was  untrue,  it  is  just  that  appear- 
ance of  realism  in  the  work  which  has  made  it  so  popular.  Of 
his  other  works  of  fiction  the  most  important  are  The  Life  of 
Captain  Singleton^  Moll  Flanders^  Colonel  Jack  ^  and  The  Memoirs 
of  a  Cavalier^  all  of  which,  like  Robinson  Crusoe^  he  imposed  on 
the  public  as  records  of  actual  experiences.  Though  long  practice 
had  made  him  a  master  of  English,  Defoe  made  no  pretensions 
to  art  or  style;  yet  his  seeming  negligence  in  this  respect 
furthered  his  purpose,  which  was  to  tell  a  story  in  a  practical 
manner,  clearly,  simply,  and  forcibly,  so  that  every  character  and 
every  incident  should  appear  perfectly  natural.  Robinson  Crusoe 
is  so  simple  in  expression,  so  pure  in  thought,  and  so  absorbing 
in  romantic  interest,  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  all 
children  may  and  do  read. 

A  work  similar  to  Robinson  Crusoe  was  The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Peter  Wilkins^  written  by  Robert  Paltock. 

182.  SAMUEL  RICHARDSON,  the  first  great  English 
novelist,  was  born  in  1689,  but  he  was  fifty  years  old  before 
he  wrote  the  first  real  novel  in  the  language.  In  1739  he 
was  induced  to  write  a  series  of  letters,  and  this  gave  him  the 
idea  of  the  composition  of  a  kind  of  romance  to  be  developed 
by  a  series  of  letters ;  the  resulting  work,  Patnela^  was  published 
in  1740.  This  story,  which  tells  of  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  a  young  servant,  who  by  means  of  her  virtuous  character  at 
length  marries  her  master,  was  intended,  like  most  of  the  earlier 
novels,  to  teach  morality. 

In  1748  Richardson  wrote  his  masterpiece,  Clarissa^  the  story  of 
a  young  lady  who  is  ruined  by  a  scoundrel,  Lovelace.    The  story 
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is  again  told  by  means  of  letters,  in  this  case  between  Clarissa 
Harlowe  and  her  friend  Miss  Howe,  and  between  Lovelace  and 
his  friend  John  Belford.  The  characters  both  of  Clarissa  and 
Lovelace,  are  splendidly  drawn,  and  excite  the  sympathy  and 
horror  respectively  of  the  reader ;  while  the  plot  is  developed 
and  carried  out  to  perfection.  In  Sir  Charles  Gra7idison, 
Richardson  attempted  with  less  success  to  depict  the  adventures 
of  a  virtuous  young  man  who,  however,  appears  rather  a  prig. 

The  style  of  the  early  novelists  is  the  least  important  part 
of  their  art;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  Richardson,  He 
was  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  gentleman,  and  he  cannot  help 
showing  it.  Yet  he  has  a  great  command  of  racy  colloquial 
English,  and  occasionally  he  rises  to  a  loftier  plane,  particularly 
in  his  pathetic  scene?,  like  the  death  of  Clarissa  described  by 
Mr  Belford,  from  which  the  following  is  taken  : — 
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I  may  as  well  try  to  write  ;  since,  were  I  to  go  to  bed,  I  shall  not 
sleep.  I  never  had  such  a  weight  of  grief  upon  my  mind  in  my  life, 
as  upon  the  demise  of  this  admirable  woman  ;  whose  soul  is  now 
rejoicing  in  the  regions  of  light.  You  may  be  glad  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  happy  exit.  I  will  try  to  proceed  ;  for  all  is  hush  and 
still  ;  the  family  retired  ;  but  not  one  of  them,  and  least  of  all  her  poor 
cousin,  I  daresay,  to  rest.  At  four  o'clock,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last, 
I  was  sent  for  down  ;  and  as  thou  usedst  to  like  my  descriptions, 
I  will  give  thee  the  woful  scene  that  presented  itself  to  me  as  I  ap- 
proached the  bed.  The  Colonel  was  the  first  that  took  my  attention, 
kneeling  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  lady's  right  hand  in  both  his, 
which  his  face  covered,  bathing  it  in  tears  ;  although  she  had  been 
comforting  him,  as  the  woman  since  told  me,  in  elevated  strains  but 
broken  accents. 

183.  HENRY  FIELDING,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Enghsh 
novelists,  began  his  literary  career  with  some  poor  and  un 
successful  plays.  When  Pamela  appeared,  Fielding,  perceiving 
some  of  its  weak  points,  determined  to  parody  it ;  after  a  few 
chapters,  however,  he  became  so  absorbed  in  his  characters  that 
he  dropped  the  parody  and  produced  a  novel,  Joseph  Andrews 
(1742),  which,  in  many  respects,  is  superior  to  Pamela.  It  is 
full  of  pure  comedy  and  intrigue  and  its  characters  are  true 
to  life.  The  success  of  Joseph  A?tdrews  induced  Fielding  to 
publish  some  of  his  earlier  work,  including  a  novel,  Jonathan 
Wild,  a  rather  cynical  life-story  of  a  villain  and  gaol-bird. 
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His  greatest  novel,  Tom  Jones,  appeared  in  1 749.  We  know- 
that  the  author  took  great  pains  with  this  work ;  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  The  general 
-tone  of  the  book  is  whole'some  and  pure,  though  its  characters 
are  often  rather  plain-spoken,  according  to  modern  ideas ;  and 
it  is  full  of  gay  humour  and  genial  wit.  The  characters — Squire 
AUworthy,  his  adopted  sons,  Tom  Jones  and  Blifil,  Sophia 
Western  the  heroine — are  splendidly  drawn  and  are  typical  of 
eighteenth  century  life.  If  there  is  a  fault  in  this  novel,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  digressions  which  often  break  the  thread  of 
the  main  story  for  a  considerable  time.  Fielding's  last  novel, 
Amelia,  has  been  admired  by  some  even  more  than  Tom  Jones, 
probably  because  of  the  beautiful  character  of  its  heroine ;  but 
it  has  little  of  the  brightness  of  the  latter  and,  in  addition,  it 
is  not  so  well  constructed. 

Dr  Johnson  has  said  that  "  there  is  more  knowledge  of  the 
heart  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's  than  in  all  Tom  Jones"  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  this  dictum  if  applied  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  heart  of  woman  ;  Fielding,  however,  understood  the  nature 
of  men  far  better  than  Richardson.  He  is  also  far  broader  than 
the  latter ;  his  four  novels  show  a  greater  variety  both  in  his 
character  and  in  the  different  walks  of  life  he  describes.  Tom 
Jones  more  than  any  other  work  set  the  standard  for  the  modern 
novel. 

184.  OTHER  NOVELISTS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY — With  Richardson  and  Fielding  is  usually  associated 
Smollett  who  wrote  Roderick  Random,  Feregri?ie  Fickle,  Ferdi- 
7ia?id  Count  Fathom,  and  Hiwiphrey  Clinker  (1771),  the  last  of 
which  is  his  best  work.  Smollett  is  inferior  to  both  Richardson 
and  Fielding  in  construction  and  inventiveness;  and  his  works 
are  marked  by  cynicism  and  coarseness.  His  heroes  are,  as  a 
rule,  brutal  villains  without  any  redeeming  quality,  and  his  other 
characters  are  mostly  caricatures.  Only  in  Humphrey  Clinker 
does  he  show  what  he  might  have  done,  had  he  used  his  genius 
rightly. 

Sarah  Fielding,  the  sister  of  the  great  novelist,  wrote  David 
II 
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Simple,  a  novel  of  some  merit.  Laurence  Sterne's  Tristram 
Sha?tdy  (1760)  and  A  Sentimental  Journey  (1768)  can  hardly  be 
called  novels,  as  their  plots  are  very  slight  and  only  the  con- 
sistency of  the  characters  holds  them  together.  They  are 
clever,  witty  collections  of  sketches,  but  unfortunately  grossly 
indelicate. 

Dr  Johnson  wrote  Rasselas  (1759),  a  novel  intended  mainly  to 
instruct  and  therefore  not  very  interesting.  Horace  Walpole,  in 
his  Castle  of  Otranto,  began  that  type  of  sensational  romantic 
novel  dealing  with  medieval  life — as  he  conceived  it.  It  gave 
rise  to  several  imitations,  such  as  Mrs  Radcliffe's  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  and  Lewis's  Moftk,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Scott. 

Oliver  Goldsmith^  whose  other  work  will  be  mentioned  later 
(§§  186,  193),  wrote  one  novel.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (1766), 
which  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  of  that  age.  It  is 
a  story  of  simple  country  life,  and  describes  the  fortunes,  or  rather 
misfortunes,  of  the  poorly-paid  Vicar  and  his  charming  family, 
and  their  ultimate  rise  to  prosperity. 

With  these  works  the  first  period  of  the  modern  novel  may  be 
said  to  close.  Beginning  with  Pamela  in  1740,  the  novel  had  in 
the  succeeding  thirty  years  apparently  become  firmly  established 
as  a  new  department  of  literature ;  but  with  two  exceptions  which 
will  be  mentioned  later  (§  225),  no  novel  of  importance  appeared 
during  the  next  forty  years  from  1770  to  181  o. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XX 

1.  What  new  conditions  of  life  favoured  the  development  of  lighter 
literature  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Spectator,  and  explain  its  importance. 

3.  Show  that  Defoe  was  a  pioneer  in  two  departments  of  literature. 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  the  periodical  and 
newspaper  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

5.  Describe  in  detail  one  of  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

6.  Trace  the  development  of  fiction  from  the  earliest  times  up  to 
Richardson. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Richardson's  work,  and  sketch  the  plot  of  one 
of  his  novels, 

8.  Give  an  account  of  some  book  or  speech  which  relates  to  the 
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politics  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  composed,  and  which  has  become 
a  classic.  (C.) 

9.  Mention  the  chief  novels  of  Fielding,  and  contrast  them  with 
those  of  Richardson,  in  subject  and  in  style. 

10.  Describe  briefly  the  development  of  the  novel  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  after  Tom  Jones  appeared. 

1 1 .  Mention  the  chief  writers  of^English  prose  who  worked  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  death  of  George  I,  (1727),  Give  a  short  account 
of  one  of  them,  adding  the  names  of  his  principal  writings.  (C.) 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  AGE  OF  JOHNSON  (1740-1780) 

185.  QAMUEL  JOHNSON— The  literature  of  this  period  is 
v^  grouped  around  the  important  figure  of  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  his  great  literary  position 
is  due  as  much  to  his  personality  and  influence  as  to  his  works. 
He  was  fortunate  in  having  such  a  biographer  as  his  friend  and 
disciple  Boswell,  who  has  preserved  for  future  generations  the 
details  of  his  life  and  conversation  in  so  able  a  manner  that  a 
kind  of  halo  has  ever  since  surrounded  the  memory  of  the  great 
literary  dictator. 

Born  in  1709,  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after  a  short 
spell  of  teaching,  came  to  London  and  began  his  literary  career 
with  contributions  to  the  Gentle7fian' s  Magazine  (§  179).  In  1744 
he  made  his  first  attempt  at  Biography  in  his  Life  of  Mr  Richard 
Savage  (a  minor  poet).  He  also  wrote  about  this  time  a  few 
poems,  the  best  of  which  is  a  satire  on  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes ;  an  unsuccessful  tragedy,  Irene ;  and  his  magazines 
(§  179)-  Meanwhile  he  was  preparing  his  Dictionary,  a  great 
work  despite  its  inaccuracies;  and  the  famous  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Chesterfield  with  reference  to  the  latter's  neglect 
to  help  him,  struck  the  final  blow  at  private  patronage.  His  novel 
Rasselas  (§  184)  appeared  in  1759. 

By  this  time  he  was  famous  in  the  world  of  letters  ;  he  received 
a  pension  from  the  government,  and  became  the  head  of  the  new 
Literary  Club,  among  whose  members  were  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  Boswell.  After  a  walking  tour 
in  Scotland,  he  wrote  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles.  His 
greatest  work,  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  was  pubHshed  from  1779  to 
1 78 1.  As  a  literary  critic  Johnson  was  one  of  the  greatest  that 
164 
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had  yet  appeared,  although  in  the  case  of  some  poets  whom  he 
did  not  appreciate  he  was  prejudiced.  Despite  his  dogmatic 
opinions  and  condescending  manner,  he  did  a  great  deal  for 
literature  and  for  literary  men.  His  literary  conversation  im- 
pressed and  influenced  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and 
here  he  was  more  natural  and  less  pompous  than  in  his  works. 
His  chief  characteristics  were  his  greatness  of  soul  and  intellect, 
his  English  honesty  and  common  sense,  his  purity  of  morals,  and 
his  high  standpoint  of  life.  His  prose  style,  although  it  was 
somewhat  heavy  and  formal,  showing  a  marked  imitation  of 
Latin,  gave  English  prose  a  solidity  and  seriousness  which 
served  as  an  antidote  to  the  light  conversational  grace  of  Addison, 
The  following  is  taken  from  his  Life  of  Dryden,  and  relates  to  the 
latter's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  : — 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our  language,  a 
treatise  so  artfully  variegated  with  successive  representations  of 
opposite  probabilities,  so  enlivened  with  imagery,  so  brightened  with 
illustrations.  His  portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  wrought 
with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The  account  of  Shakespeare  may 
stand  as  a  perpetual  model  of  encomiastic  criticism  ;  exact  without 
minuteness,  and  lofty  without  exaggeration,  .  .  .  In  a  few  lines  is 
exhibited  a  character,  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension,  and  so  curious 
in  its  limitations,  that  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed  ; 
nor  can  the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakespeare,  in  all  their  emulation 
of  reverence,  boast  of  much  more  than  of  having  diffused  and  para- 
phrased this  epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  changed  Dryden's  gold 
for  baser  metal  of  lower  value,  though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  Literary  Criticism,  Johnson  was  followed  by  VVarton,  whose 
History  of  Efiglish  Poetry  (1779)  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
next  generation. 

186.  PROSE — Beyond  the  great  work  in  journalism  and  fiction 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  there  is  not  a  large  amount  of  prose 
of  note  during  this  period. 

In  the  Drama  there  were  at  least  three  great  prose  comedies, 
which  still  survive  on  the  stage  :  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Cotiquer, 
and  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal  and  The  Rivals.  These,  which 
reflect  contemporary  manners  like  the  Restoration  comedies, 
excel  the  latter  by  the  purity  of  their  morals,  and  are  hardly 
inferior  to  the  best  of  them  in  brilliancy  of  dialogue  and  wit. 

In  Philosophy,   the   most   important  work   is  Adam  Smith's 
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Weaiih  of  Nations^  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern 
science  of  Political  Economy.  In  it  the  author  argues  that 
money  is  not  in  itself  wealth,  and  urges  the  adoption  of  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse  among  all  nations.  The  great  prose 
of  Burke  will  be  more  conveniently  treated  in  the  next  chapter. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  works  of  this  period  the  place  of  honour 
must  be  given  to  White's  Natural  History  of  Selborjte,  a  charming 
work  which  is  still  popular,  and  which  opened  up  a  new  and 
interesting  department  of  literature.  i^ 

187.  HISTORY— Hume's  History  of  England  (1761)  was  an 
attempt  to  bring  philosophical  principles  to  bear  on  the  study  of 
History.  It  was  a  notable  work  in  its  day,  and  it  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  modern  historians,  though  it  is  now  known  t( 
be  very  uncritical  and  even  inexact. 

Edward  Gibbon  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  historians. 
His  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro7?ian  Einpire^  which  appeared  from 
1776  to  1788,  still  remains  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
It  deals  with  three  periods :  up  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  to 
the  Fall  of  Rome,  and  since  that  event  to  1450.  Gibbon  com- 
bines a  wonderful  general  grasp  of  his  subject  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  each  portion ;  he  is  critical  and  at  the  same  time 
splendidly  unbiassed,  except  with  regard  to  Christianity.  His 
prose-style  is  stately  and  ornate,  yet  always  clear ;  his  sen- 
tences are  frequently  long  but  well-balanced,  often  depending  for 
their  effect  on  antithesis.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from 
his  description  of  the  battle  of  Chalons  : — 

The  imperial  general  was  soon  satisfied  of  the  defeat  of  Attila,  who 
still  remained  inactive  within  his  intrenchments  ;  and  when  he  con- 
templated the  bloody  scene,  he  observed  with  secret  satisfaction,  that 
the  loss  had  principally  fallen  on  the  barbarians.  The  body  of  Theodoric, 
pierced  with  honorable  wounds,  was  discovered  under  a  heap  of  the 
slain  ;  his  subjects  bewailed  the  death  of  their  king  and  father  ;  but 
their  tears  were  mingled  with  songs  and  acclamations,  and  his  funeral 
rites  were  performed  in  the  face  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  The  Goths, 
clashing  their  arms,  elevated  on  a  buckler  his  eldest  son  Torismond,  to 
whom  they  justly  ascribed  the  glory  of  their  success  ;  and  the  new  king 
accepted  the  obligation  of  revenge,  as  a  sacred  portion  of  his  paternal 
inheritance.  Yet  the  Goths  themselves  were  astonished  by  the  fierce 
and  undaunted  spirit  of  their  formidable  antagonist ;  and  their  historian 
has  compared  Attila  to  a  lion  encompassed  in  his  den,  and  threatening 
his  hunters  with  redoubled  fury. 
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188.  POETRY— PERIOD  OF  TRANSITION— The  later 
Elizabethan  poetry,  by  reason  of  the  triviality  of  its  subjects,  the 
eccentricities  of  its  thought  and  language,  and  its  lawless  versifica- 
tion, had  led,  as  we  have  seen  (§  147),  to  a  reaction.  Thus  arose 
what  is  commonly  called  classical  poetry,  with  its  limited  range  of 
subjects,  its  rigid  rules  of  versification,  its  m.atter-of-fact  and 
unemotional  tone,  and  its  conventional  diction.  In  the  hands  of 
men  of  genius  like  Dryden  and  Pope  some  life  and  vigour,  as 
well  as  some  artistic  beauty,  was  infused  into  such  poetry ;  but 
in  the  hands  of  their  less  distinguished  followers,  the  versification 
from  being  artistic  became  mechanical  and  monotonous,  and  the 
diction  stilted ;  while  the  subjects  chosen  were  often  ridiculously 
unsuited  to  poetry.  Their  work,  in  fact,  became  so  artificial  that 
it  ceased  to  have  any  value  as  poetry  at  all. 

Against  such  poetry  it  was  inevitable  that  a  reaction  similar  to 
that  of  Waller,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  would  come  sooner 
or  later ;  and  we  find  that,  even  while  Pope  was  writing,  attempts 
were  made  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  conventional  school, 
and  to  return  to  a  freer,  more  natural  style,  and  to  subjects  far 
removed  from  those  in  which  the  critical  minds  delighted,  and 
particularly  to  the  contemplation  of  Nature. 

189.  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  NEW  POETRY— The  first 
signs  of  a  new  style  in  poetry  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scotch  poet, 
Allan  Ramsay,  whose  Scots  Songs  (1719)  and  Evergreen  (1724) 
revived  interest  in  lyrical  poetry  and  ballad  literature.  He  also 
wrote  a  pastoral  drama,  The  Gentle  Shepherd.  James  Thomson 
was  the  first  great  poet  to  take  Nature  as  his  subject.  His  Seasons 
(1726-30)  marked  a  distinct  departure  from  the  poetry  of  the  day. 
First  of  all  this  poem  was  written  in  excellent  blank  verse ;  and 
secondly  it  recorded,  in  a  vivid  and  faithful  manner,  the  poet's 
observations  of  nature  and  the  habits  of  animals  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  fostered  a  love  of  the  country  and  its 
scenery  which  men  of  the  age  of  reason  thought  unworthy  of 
their  notice;  Dr  Johnson,  for  instance,  was  little  impressed  by 
the  scenery  he  saw  during  his  Scottish  tour.  An  even  finer  poem 
is    his    Castle   of  Indolence^    describing    the    pleasant    abode   of 
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Indolence  and  his  satellites,  and  finally,  their  conquest  by  Industry. 
This  poem  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza  (§  85) ;  and  the 
music  of  its  verse  and  the  beauty  of  its  natural  descriptions  recall 
to  our  minds  the  poetry  of  the  school  of  Spenser.  The  opening 
stanza  will  give  some  idea  of  Thomson's  style  at  its  best : — 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground  ; 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prank'd  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrowned, 

A  listless  climate  made  where,  sooth  to  say. 

No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play. 

A  masque  of  Thomson's  is  noteworthy  as  containing  the  famous 
song  Rule  Britannia. 

There  are  several  minor  poets  who  illustrate  the  transition 
from  the  school  of  Pope  to  that  of  Wordsworth  (i)  by  their 
knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  nature ;  (2)  by  their  use  of 
verse  other  than  the  heroic  couplet.  The  chief  of  these  are : 
Dyer,  whose  Grongar  Hill^  in  octosyllabic  couplets,  describes 
the  lovely  scenery  of  Wales ;  Young,  who  in  Night  Thoughts  is 
full  of  moralizing  reflection ;  Blair,  whose  poem  The  Grave  is 
a  gloomy  though  realistic  picture  of  death ;  Akenside,  who 
wrote  a  kind  of  poetical  essay  called  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion ;  and  Shenstone,  whose  ScJioobnistress  is  a  stilted  poem  in 
the  Spenserian  Stanza. 

190.  WILLIAM  COLLINS— The  revolt  against  the  poetry 
of  Pope  and  his  disciples  which  Thomson,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
had  begun,  and  of  which  the  minor  poets  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph  show  traces,  was  carried  a  stage  further  by  Collins 
and  Gray.  Both  added  to  a  love  of  nature  a  love  for  Greek 
literature,  and  their  works  show  how  deeply  they  were  impressed 
by  its  beauty. 

Collins,  whose  poems  were  written  from  1747  to  1749,  shows 
scarcely  any  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  old  school.  He  was 
essentially  a  lyrical  poet ;  his  poetry  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
spontaneous  outburst  of  song,  straight  from  the  heart. 
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Without  any  apparent  striving  after  artistic  effect,  he  produced 
poetry  most  beautiful  in  form,  and  most  graceful  and  musical 
in  expression.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  his  poetry  that 
is  extant,  the  variety  of  his  metres  is  surprising ;  many  of  them 
are  modelled  on  the  Greek.  Most  of  his  work  is  in  the  form 
of  Odes,  the  longest  being  those  To  Liberty^  in  which  he  shows 
an  intense  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  On 
Popular  Super stitiojis  of  the  Highlands.  The  Ode  to  Evening 
and  on  The  Passions  are  probably  his  finest  poems ;  and  the 
little  Ode  beginning — 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blessed  ! 

is  one  of  the  gems  of  English  literature. 

191.  THOMAS  GRAY,  the  greatest  poet  between  Pope  and 
Wordsworth,  was  born  in  London  in  1716.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  after  leaving  the  University 
accompanied  his  friend  Horace  Walpole  (§  184)  on  a  lengthy 
tour  through  France  and  Italy.  Soon  after  his  return  in  1741, 
he  went  to  live  at  Cambridge,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  his 
home.  He  was  a  deep  student  of  all  branches  of  learning,  and 
particularly  of  ancient  and  modern  literature ;  he  was  spoken  of 
as  "perhaps  the  most  learned  rnan  in  Europe."  In  1757  he 
was  offered  the  Poet-Laureateship,  which  he  declined ;  and  though 
some  years  later  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  modern  history 
at  Cambridge,  he  delivered  no  lectures.  Ill-health  and  a  morbid 
dejection  settled  upon  him ;  and  he  led  practically  the  life  of  a 
recluse  till  his  death  in  1771. 

Gray's  earliest  works  were  an  Ode  on  Spring,  Ode  on  a  distant 
prospect  of  Eton  College,  and  a  Hymn  to  Adversity,  all  written 
about  1742.  The  famous  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard was  composed  soon  after  this,  and  handed  about  among 
Gray's  friends,  but  it  was  not  published  till  1750.  This  poem 
immediately  became  popular,  partly  because  of  the  pathetic 
interest  of  its  subject,  "  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor," 
and  partly  because  of  the  depth  of  emotion  displayed — a  quality 
so  strange  to  the  minds  of  that  age  of  reason.     And  though  in 
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technical  skill  many  of  Gray's  later  poems  may  excel  the  Elegy^ 
it  still  holds  the  first  place  among  all  his  works  in  popular 
estimation,  and  is  with  justice  regarded  as  one  of  the  classics 
of  English  literature. 

In  1754  Gray  wrote  the  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poesy  and  The 
Liberty  of  Genius^  and  began  The  Bard.  These  poems,  known 
as  Pindaric  Odes  from  the  elaborate  structure  of  their  metre, 
are  finished  works  of  art,  and  show  what  a  great  poet  Gray  was 
even  from  the  formal  point  of  view.  The  following  stanza  from 
the  Bard's  prophecy  concerning  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 
will  illustrate  Gray's  verse  : — 

Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord  ! 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 
^  Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 

The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  born  ? 

Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 

That  hushed  in  grim  repose  expects  his  evening  prey. 

The  study  of  Icelandic  and  Celtic  poetry  led  to  the  production 
of  The  Fatal  Sisters  and  the  Descent  of  Odin.  His  last  poem,  the 
Ode  for  Music,  was  written  in  1769. 

192.  ESTIMATE  OF  GRAY— Of  all  great  poets,  Gray  prob- 
ably wrote  the  least  in  quantity.  This  was  due  partly  to  his 
indifferent  health  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  in  an  age 
unsympathetic  to  true  poetry.  Dr  Johnson  and  his  disciples  saw 
some  merit  in  him,  but  failed  to  understand  poetry  which  differed 
in  subject,  manner,  and  structure  from  their  own.  Posterity  has 
given  him  a  high  place  among  the  poets  because  of  his  originality 
in  these  respects.  Throwing  aside  the  heroic  couplet,  he  tried  a 
large  variety  of  metres,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful ;  he  had 
a  splendid  ear  for  music  and  harmony.  Less  spontaneous  than 
Collins,  he  was  a  greater  artist ;  his  work  is  as  polished  as  that  of 
Pope,  and  less  mechanical.     In  some  of  his  poems,  and  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  Elegy^  he  chose  simple  everyday  subjects,  and  he 
used  nature  as  a  setting  for  his  pictures  and  for  his  reflections  on 
man's  life,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  Burns  and  Wordsworth. 

193.  POETRY  FROM  1760  TO  1780— Of  the  poets  of  this 
period  the  chief  is  Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose  Deserted  Village  and 
Traveller  show  the  transition  between  the  old  and  the  new 
poetry.  They  are  written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  but  their  language 
is  less  stilted  and  more  natural  than  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
disciples  of  Pope.  They  combine  natural  description  with  moral- 
ising in  a  happy  manner.  Goldsmith  paints  faithful  pictures  of 
the  life  of  poor  villagers  amid  the  country  scenery,  and  meditates 
on  the  happiness  and  simplicity  of  such  a  life.  In  his  Retaliation 
he  gives  us  a  humorous  satire  on  his  contemporaries,  playful  and 
friendly  without  a  touch  of  bitterness  or  cynicism. 

The  study  of  medieval  romantic  poetry  begun  by  Gray's  Odes 
received  a  stimulus  from  the  publication  of  Percy's  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  and  its  results  are  seen  in  Beattie's  Minstrel 
(1771),  which  anticipates  the  poetry  of  Scott,  and  in  the  work  of 
the  unfortunate  boy-poet  Chatterton.  He  wrote  a  series  of  poems 
in  medieval  style — usually  known  as  the  Rowley  Poems — which  he 
foisted  on  a  credulous  public  as  ancient  poems  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. These  poems  show  great  promise  ;  and  had  Chatterton 
not  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  it  has  been  thought  that  he  would 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  new  Romantic  school  of  poetry 
which  Coleridge  introduced  some  years  later. 

Side  by  side  with  these  attempts  at  something  new,  the  disciples 
of  Johnson  and  Pope  were  still  writing  in  the  old  style,  which 
reached  the  climax  of  absurdity  in  the  work  of  Erasmus  Darwin. 
He  wrote  in  polished  mechanical  couplets  a  poem  on  Botany, 
which  included  digressions  on  the  steam-engine,  on  physiology, 
and  on  various  other  technical  and  utterly  unpoetical  subjects. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XXI 

1.  Illustrate  the  wide  range  of  Dr  Johnson's  literary  activities. 

2.  In  what  respects  did  the  poetry  of  the  disciples  of  Pope  become 
unsatisfactory  ? 

3.  How  far  were  Thomson's  Seasons  a  new  departure  in  English 
poetry  ? 
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4.  "  Gray's  poetry  astonished  his  contemporaries  at  first  more  than 
it  pleased  them."     Account  for  this. 

5.  Describe  briefly  the  work  of  Goldsmith  in  all  departments  of 
literature. 

6.  In  what  way  does  the  poetry  of  Collins  mark  a  transition  from  the 
age  of  Pope  to  the  age  of  Wordsworth  ?  Mention  three  minor  poets 
whose  works  also  show  signs  of  the  transition,  naming  one  work  by  each. 

7.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  prose  of  this  period,  with  a  brief 
description  of  one  prose  work. 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ON  LITERATURE  FROM 
1660  TO  1780 


1.  What  eighteenth-century  writer  do  you  think  had  the  greatest 
poetical  genius  ?     Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  On  what  grounds,  and  with  what  justice,  has  the  eighteenth 
century  been  called  the  great  age  of  English  prose  ? 

3.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  literary  position  of  Addison,  Chatterton, 
Gibbon,  and  Defoe. 

4.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  works,  and  describe  one  of  the 
works  :  Annus  Mirabilis,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  The  True-born  Englishman, 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The  Rambler,  Venice  Preserved,  The  Shepherd's 
Week,  The  Plain  Dealer,  The  Double  Dealer,  The  School  for  Scandal. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

194.  13  EVOLUTIONARY  IDEAS— The  French  Revolution, 
X\-  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Fall  of 
the  Bastille  in  1789,  and  the  results  of  which  affected  the  life  of 
Europe  through  the  succeeding  fifty  years,  was  the  outcome  of 
centuries  of  oppression  in  France  ;  and  the  ideas  of  reform  were 
in  the  air  long  before  its  actual  outbreak.  Rousseau,  in  his  Contrat 
Social  and  Emile  (i 760-1 762),  had  first  formulated  those  ideas 
which  were  to  shake  the  foundations  of  European  society,  and 
as  he  and  some  of  his  disciples  visited  England,  their  doctrines 
sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Englishmen.  The  latter  naturally  applied  them  to  evils 
existing  in  their  own  country,  such  as  the  penal  laws,  the 
limited  franchise,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  poor — things 
bad  enough,  though  not  comparable  with  the  corresponding 
state  of  affairs  in  France.  Briefly,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Revolutionists  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words — the  Rights 
of  Man.  Humanity,  they  said,  was  one  great  brotherhood, 
without  division  into  rank  or  caste  or  even  nationality.  Every 
individual  had  equal  rights  to  think,  and  with  certain  reservations 
to  act,  as  he  chose.  He  formed  part  of  a  society,  a  nation,  by 
his  own  free  will  and  for  his  own  convenience,  entering  thereby 
into  a  contract  from  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  depart  when  the 
terms  of  that  contract  were  broken  by  oppressors — be  they  kings, 
nobles  or  clergy.  Hence  the  conditions  of  society,  particularly 
in  France,  where  the  King  was  an  autocrat,  the  nobles  cruel 
and  oppressive,  the  clergy  luxurious,  and  the  poor  taxed  to  the 
hilt  and  crushed,  seemed  to  the  reformers  a  crime  against 
humanity.     In  their  hatred  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,   and 
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feeling  that  the  misery  of  the  poor  was  aggravated  by  the  pomp 
and  formality  of  the  age,  they  determined  to  break  altogether 
with  the  past,  to  overthrow  all  existing  conditions,  and  to  found 
a  society  based  on  ideal  principles.  Thus  they  resisted  all  the 
conventions  of  society,  the  fashions,  the  luxury,  and  even  the 
moral  laws  ;  and  they  welcomed  simplicity  in  dress,  education 
and  manners.  One  consequence  of  those  ideas  was  their  longing 
to  return  to  Nature.  Rousseau's  idea  of  a  boy's  education  was 
to  let  him  grow  up  wild  and  unrestrained,  untaught  as  far  as 
books  were  concerned,  but  disciplined  by  an  open  life  among 
the  hills  and  woods. 

195.  EFFECTS  ON  ENGLISH  IJTERATURE— Just  as 
the  first  great  period  of  English  Literature,  the  Elizabethan, 
followed,  and  was  largely  the  result  of,  great  movements  in 
political  and  social  life  (§§  66-70),  so  the  second  great  period, 
the  age  of  Wordsworth  and  his  contemporaries,  was  inspired 
by  the  ideas  connected  with  the  French  Revolution.  Towards 
the  Revolution  itself  the  great  writers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
sympathetic,  until  reform  was  swallowed  up  in  the  excesses  and 
horrors  of  the  later  years  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  majority 
of  them  withdrew  their  support ;  and  both  their  sympathy  and 
the  reaction  are  expressed  in  their  works.  But  the  principles 
of  the  Revolutionists  had  a  far  greater  effect  on  English  literature 
than  did  their  acts. 

(i)  First  of  all,  they  overthrew  once  and  for  all  that  formalism 
and  hard  critical  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  its 
artificiality  and  moralizing,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  originality, 
freshness,  and  feeling.  Men  wrote  without  restraint  or  con- 
vention as  their  heart  dictated ;  and  whether  their  poetry 
followed  any  rules  of  art  depended  on  the  genius  of  the  poet 
rather  than  on  what  the  critics  thought. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  from  the  ideas  of  individual  liberty 
followed  an  absorbing  interest  in  man,  not  a  cool,  dispassionate, 
analysing  interest  such  as  Pope  felt,  but  a  whole-hearted 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  troubles  and  in  his  joys. 

(3)  The  love  for  nature,  already  partly  awakened  by  Thomson 
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and  his  successors,  was  deepened  and  broadened  by  the 
revolutionary  ideas  of  a  return  to  nature.  Nature  was  regarded 
with  an  almost  personal  love  as  the  home  and  necessary 
environment  of  man. 

(4)  The  ideas  of  individual  liberty  were  broadened  into  ideas 
of  national  liberty  when  France  began  to  interfere  with  other 
countries,  and  particularly  when  war  was  declared  against 
England.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  which  then  arose,  is 
apparent  in  many  of  the  great  poets,  though  some  are  almost 
untouched  by  it. 

The  new  era  of  English  Literature  is  generally  dated  from  the 
publication  of  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads  in  1798.  Before 
dealing  with  that  era,  however,  we  must  briefly  consider  four 
poets  who  wrote  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  that  date,  and 
who  show  signs  of  the  new  influences  in  their  works,  and  of  one 
great  prose  writer  of  the  same  period. 

196.  GEORGE  CRABBE  began  his  literary  career  in  1781 
with  The  Library^  and  this  poem  was  followed  by  The  Village 
and  The  Newspaper.  Then  for  twenty  years  he  published 
nothing;  in  1807  appeared  The  Parish  Register,  followed  by 
The  Borough  and  Tales  of  the  Hall.  His  poetry  has  one  thing 
in  common  with  that  of  the  school  of  Pope;  it  is  written  in 
the  heroic  couplet.  Otherwise,  it  is  far  removed  from  the 
classical  poetry  ;  its  chief  quality  is  its  intense,  almost  startling, 
realism.  Crabbe  describes  to  us  the  life  of  the  poor,  particu- 
larly of  those  who  live  in  the  country,  simply  and  naturally  as  it 
actually  is.  Indeed,  he  contrasts  the  falsity  of  the  conventional 
conception  of  the  shepherd's  life  as  it  had  appeared  in  pastoral 
poetry  with  his  real  life,  full  of  toil,  trouble,  poverty,  and  hard- 
ship. He  desired,  as  he  says,  to  paint  "  the  cot,  as  truth  will 
paint  it,  and  as  bards  will  not."  He  has  something  of  the 
feeling  of  liberty  and  the  common  brotherhood  of  men  which 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  had  awakened ;  and  he  joins  to  this 
the  feeling  that  God  the  Creator  is  head  over  all,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  But  in  his  stern  realism  he  sees  only  the  dark  and  terrible 
condition  of  the  poor ;  he  has  none  of  the  optimism,  none  of 
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the  hopes  of  the  reformers  for  something  better,   no  word  o< 
comfort  to  offer  those  who  are  in  misery. 

197.  WILLIAM  COWPER  belonged  to  no  school  of  poetry,^ 
but  wa^s  independent  and  original  ;  he  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  on 
any  subject  for  his  own  amusement.  Though  he  has  some  of 
the  moralising  spirit  of  Pope,  and  wrote  much  of  his  verse  in 
the  heroic  couplet,  his  style  is  very  modern,  and  his  English 
good  and  clear.  In  his  chief  poem,  The  Task  (1785),  he  describes 
himself  and  his  life  of  the  country  at  Olney,  and  exhibits  in  the 
most  frank  manner  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  and  his  simple 
philosophy  of  life.  He  loved  Nature — the  trees,  flowers,  birds, 
and  beasts  which  surrounded  him — for  her  own  sake,  and  Man 
because  he  regarded  him  as  a  brother.  Like  Crabbe,  he  fully 
realised  the  miseries  and  wrongs  of  the  poor;  but  he  looked 
forward  with  hopefulness  to  their  improvement,  and  with  his 
deep  faith  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  \rs.  John 
Gilpin  and  elsewhere  he  showed  his  merry  humour ;  in  the  Loss 
of  the  Royal  George  and  The  Castaivay  his  tender  pathos.  He 
loved  his  country  well ;  there  is  no  finer  piece  of  patriotism, 
loving,  yet  full  of  warning  against  the  growing  spirit  of  luxury, 
than  the  lines  beginning — 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still, 
My  country  !   and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee. 

198.  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  the  poet -artist,  shows  all  the 
elements  of  the  new  poetry.  His  chief  works  are  his  earlier 
poems,  the  Poetical  Sketches  (1777)  and  The  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  Experie?ice.  He  had  Cowper's  love  of  animals  and  scenery, 
and  his  feeling  for  man  is  still  stronger  and  more  akin  to  that 
of  the  Revolutionists.  Much  of  his  poetry  is  lyrical ;  and  in  this 
it  is  surprising  to  find  how  near  he  is  to  the  Elizabethan  lyrical 
poets.  The  chief  quality  of  his  work  is  his  almost  childlike  inno- 
cence and  simplicity.  Later  in  life  he  wrote  a  good  deal  of 
vague,  mystical  poetry  of  no  great  value,  under  the  influence  of 
the  revolutionary  ideas. 
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199.  ROBERT  BURNS  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  four 
poets,  and  the  one  who  represents  most  fully  the  new  forces  acting 
on  literature.  He  was  born  in  1759,  and  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Ayrshire  till  he  was  twenty-three.  After  this  he  tried 
business  but  failed,  and  having  made  some  money  by  his  poetry 
(1786),  he  bought  a  farm  near  Dumfries.  Again  unsuccessful, 
he  became  an  exciseman  at  Dumfries,  where  he  died  in 
1796. 

Burns  brought  to  perfection  the  poetry  of  song  and  ballad  which 
Allan  Ramsay  (§  189)  had  begun,  and  which  was  continued  in  Scot- 
land throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  being  especially  capably 
handled  by  Robert  Fergusson,  whom  Burns  acknowledged  as  his 
master.  Of  Burns'  longer  poems  the  best  known  are  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Nighty  The  Jolly  Beggars,'a.nd  Tarn  o'  Shafiter^  while,  among 
the  shorter  poems,  many  of  which  are  gems  of  literature,  may  be 
named  :  To  a  Mouse,  Mary  Morison,  Auld  La?ig  Syne,/oh?t  Ander- 
son my  Jo,  The  Banks  of  D 0071,  Scots  Wha  Hae,  A  Man's  a  Man 
for  a'  that,  A  Red,  Red  Rose.  Burns  will  always  be  considered  the 
greatest  of  Scotch  poets  by  virtue  of  his  vivid  pictures  of  Scotch 
life,  character,  manners  and  religion.  But  his  poetry  is  really 
more  universal  than  this  merely  national  distinction  would  imply. 
His  lyrical  gifts  were  such  as  no  poet  in  England  or  Scotland  had 
approached  since  the  days  of  EHzabeth;  and  he  brought  back 
into  song  the  passionate  treatment  of  love,  which  is  the  theme 
of  most  of  his  early  poems.  His  feeling  towards  nature  is  even 
deeper  than  that  of  Blake  and  Cowper,  and  his  painting  of 
Scottish  scenery  and  animal  life  is  tinged  with  more  vivid  colour- 
ing than  that  of  the  English  poets.  His  treatment  of  the  life 
of  the  poor  is  as  faithful  as  that  of  Crabbe,  but  more  sympathetic, 
for  Burns  knew  their  life  from  the  inside.  He  was  deeply  touched 
by  the  Revolutionary  spirit.  Almost  a  Republican  by  nature, 
he  scorned  all  that  was  conventional,  false,  and  hypocritical 
among  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  loved  to  portray — as  in  the 
Cotters  Saturday  Night — the  poor  man  in  his  cottage.  His 
poetry,  which  is  a  true  reflection  of  his  inner  life,  has  been 
described  as  a  programme  of  social  and  political  reform  and 
progress,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  an  aspiration  towards  such  reform 
12 
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and  progress.     The  two  last  stanzas  of  A  Maji' s  a  Ma?i  for  a'  thai 
will  illustrate  his  philosophy  : — 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that  : 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might 

Gude  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that  ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that, 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that ; 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  all  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that  ; 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

200.  EDMUND  BURKE,  one  of  our  greatest  politicians  am 
thinkers,  began  his  literary  work  with  an  essay  entitled  An 
Eitquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful {i*] ^6),  and  of  his  other 
early  works  his  Thoughts  on  the  Prese?it  Disco7itents  and  Speeches 
on  the  American  Colonies  (1774)  are  the  most  important.  His 
greatest  works,  however,  are  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution,  towards  which  he  maintained  an  unbending 
opposition.  While  others  saw  only  the  side  of  liberty  and  reform 
in  the  new  movement,  he  perceived  the  dangers  of  revolution. 
In  his  Reflections  on  the  Fretich  Revolution  (1790),  he  contrasts  the 
monarchy  of  France  and  the  possibilities  of  constitutional  reform, 
with  the  calamities  of  revolution  and  anarchy.  Though  he  is  often 
unfair  to  the  new  movement,  minimising  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
and  accusing  the  revolutionists  of  excesses  which  up  to  then  they 
had  not  committed,  he  foreshadowed  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  evils  which  would  follow,  and  predicted  in  the  end  the  rise  of 
a  military  despotism.  In  his  letters  Ofi  a  Regicide  Peace,  written 
from  1796  to  1797,  he  urged  the  government  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  France  wit*h  vigour,  and  to  destroy  the  new  revolutionary 
principles  in  England.  '^4 

His  prose  style  is  essentially  oratorical :  it  is  full  of  passion 
and  vigour,  and  ornamented  with  rich  imagery.     It  thus  differs 
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very  greatly  from  the  cold,  rational  style  of  Dryden,  or  the  grace- 
ful trifling  of  Addison,  or  again  the  ponderous,  rather  solemn, 
style  of  Johnson.  It  is  in  the  magnificence  of  his  anger, 
unjust  though  it  sometimes  seems,  that  Burke  is  most  brilliant  : 
while  in  his  relentless  exposures  of  his  opponents'  weak  points  he 
shows  his  mastery  of  logic  and  political  science.  The  following 
passage  from  his  Reflections  is  prophetic  of  the  rise  of  Napoleon  : — 

In  the  weakness  of  one  kind  of  authority,  and  in  the  fluctuation  of 
all,  the  officers  of  an  army  will  remain  for  some  time  mutinous  and 
full  of  faction,  until  some  popular  general,  who  understands  the 
art  of  conciliating  the  soldiery,  and  who  possesses  the  true  spirit  of 
command,  shall  draw  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  himself.  Armies  will 
obey  him  on  his  personal  account.  There  is  no  other  way  of  securing 
military  obedience  in  this  state  of  things.  But  the  moment  in  which 
that  event  shall  happen,  the  person  who  really  commands  the  army 
is  your  master  ;  the  master  (that  is  little)  of  your  king,  the  master  of 
your  assembly,  the  master  of  your  whole  republic. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XXII 

1.  What  were  the  results  of  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
English  Literature  ? 

2.  In  what  respects  does  either  Crabbe  or  Blake  show  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  poetry  ? 

3.  What  is  the  position  of  Cowper  in  English  literature  ?  Describe 
one  of  his  poems. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  qualities  of  the  poetry  of  Burns  ?  Illustrate 
your  answer  from  any  two  of  his  poems. 

5.  Explain  the  views  of  Burke  with  regard  to  the  Revolution, 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

WORDSWORTH  AND  COLERIDGE 

201.  XT7ILLIAM  WORDSWORTH  was  born  in  Cumber- 
VV  land  in  1770.  He  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1791  without  greatly  distinguishing  himself. 
He  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  French  Revolution,  and 
spent  more  than  a  year  in  France,  but  returned  to  England  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  then  lived  for  a  time  in  Somerset,  where 
he  saw  a  great  deal  of  Coleridge  with  whom  he  wrote  the  Lyrical 
BalladSy  published  in  1798;  and  in  the  next  year  the  two  poets 
paid  a  visit  to  Germany.  On  his  return,  Wordsworth  went  to 
live  near  Grasmere  with  his  sister,  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry. 
During  the  following  years  Wordsworth's  feelings  towards  the 
Revolution  were  greatly  modified  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  military 
despotism  under  Napoleon,  with  its  endless  wars  of  conquest. 
Wordsworth  turned  unreservedly  to  England,  who  was  left  as  the 
sole  defender  of  European  freedom  and  humanity.  In  1802 
Wordsworth  married,  and  some  years  after  settled  at  Rydal 
Mount  in  the  Lake  District,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1850. 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  born  in  1772,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  became  acquainted  with  Southey  in  1794, 
and  the  two  young  men  formed  a  scheme  for  the  establishment, 
in  the  New  World,  of  an  ideal  community  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  ;  but  the  project  came  to  nothing.  Coleridge 
then  married,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Somerset,  at  which  time 
his  frendship  for  Wordsworth  began.  He  remained  in  Germany 
after  Wordsworth  returned  home,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by 
contemporary  German  thought  and  poetry.  After  a  short  stay  in 
the  Lake  District  he  settled  at  Highgate,  where,  having  been  in 
bad  health  for  many  years,  he  died  in  1834. 
180 
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202.  THE  LYRICAL  BALLADS,  the  joint  work  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  are  the  first  great  product  of  the  new 
era  of  EngHsh  poetry.  They  show  the  revolt,  in  its  most  com- 
plete form,  against  the  eighteenth  century  poetry  with  its  vague 
abstractions  and  stilted  language.  In  turning  from  the  old 
poetry,  the  two  men  took  in  the  main  different  paths,  though 
each  influenced  the  other.  The  aim  of  Wordsworth  was  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  world  before  us  by  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature ;  that  of  Coleridge  to 
bring  a  human  interest  and  a  reality  into  things  uncommon  or 
supernatural  (see  §§  207,  222).  Of  the  whole  collection,  Coleridge 
wrote  only  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  two  shorter  pieces  ; 
Wordsworth's  share  was  much  larger,  and  included  one  of  his 
finest  poems,  Tintern  Abbey. 

203.  WORDSWORTH'S  POEMS— The  majority  of  Words- 
worth's greatest  poems  were  written  before  18 14,  although  he 
continued  to  write  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  longer  poems 
are  :  The  Prelude^  a  philosophical  poem  showing  the  growth  of 
the  poet's  mind  ;  The  Excursion^  in  which  the  poet  illustrates  his 
views  of  life,  his  feelings  towards  man  and  nature,  his  despondency 
at  the  failure  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  hopes  for  the  gradual 
perfection  of  mankind  ;  The  White  Doe  of  Ryhtone^  a  tale 
founded  on  a  local  tradition ;  and  The  Brothers^  a  kind  of 
Pastoral  Tragedy.  Of  his  shorter  poems,  which  are  far  more 
widely  read  than  his  longer  ones,  some  of  the  finest  are  Tintern 
Abbey^  the  Ode  071  Immortality^  the  Ode  to  Duty^  the  poems  on 
Lucy  Gray,  Michael,  Ruth,  Yarrow  Unvisited  and  Visited,  many 
of  his  Sonnets  such  as  The  World  is  too  much  zvith  tis,  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  those  on  patriotism,  and  many  of  his  very  short 
poems  on  nature  such  as  To  the  Daisy,  The  Green  Linnet,  etc. 

204.  QUALITIES  OF  WORDSWORTH'S  POETRY  — 
(i)  In  the  first  place  Wordsworth  is  the  poet  of  Nature.  He 
began  by  loving  her  for  herself  alone,  as  he  saw  her  revealed  in 
the  lovely  country  of  the  Lake  District,  and  he  painted  her  exactly 
as  he  saw  her,  or  rather  according  to  the  image  of  her  imprinted 
on  his  mind.     Yet  the  mere  external  aspects  of  nature — the  lake 
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and  stream,  the  wood  and  hill,  the  birds  and  flowers — were 
the  vital    things    in   Wordsworth's   opinion ;    he   loved    to   look 
through  these  to  the  spirit  which  lay  behind.     As  he  says  in  the  .^ 
Ode  on  Immortality : — 


To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 
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(2)  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Wordsworth  is  even  to  a 
greater  degree  the  poet  of  Man,  for  from  his  love  for  Nature  came 
his  love  for  Man,  the  greatest  work  of  creation.  Hence,  in  the 
majority  of  his  poems,  Nature  is  regarded  as  the  true  home  of 
mnn,  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  his  life.  Wordsworth  felt  that 
though  the  revelation  of  God  offered  by  nature  was  neither  so 
deep  nor  so  high  as  that  offered  by  man,  yet  the  passions  of 
man  were  capable  of  leading  him  away  from  perfection;  and  it 
was  only  by  communing  with  nature  that  man  could  find  a  reaj^pfl 
haven  of  refuge  from  the  troubles  and  storms  of  a  complex 
civilisation. 

(3)  His  love  of  liberty,  inspired  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, led  him  a  step  further  in  his  interest  for  Man ;  he  began  to 
love  all  men  for  their  own  sake  as  brothers.  Hence  arose  his 
sympathy  first  of  all  for  the  oppressed  French,  then  for  the  Swiss 
and  other  nations  wantonly  attacked  by  France,  and  for  his  own 
land  in  her  struggle  for  freedom.  But  to  the  end  his  deepest 
love  was  reserved  for  the  poor  and  simple  shepherds,  whose  lives 
he  knew  as  Burns  knew  them,  and  whose  passions  and  joys  and 
sorrows  he  felt  to  be  as  important  as  those  of  the  highest  in  the 
land. 

This  was  the  simple  philosophy  that  he  taught,  and  startling 
though  his  ideas  seemed  to  the  world  at  first,  they  soon  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression. 

The  following  passage  from  Michael  is  Wordsworth's  description 
of  a  shepherd's  life  : — 

Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 
There  dwelt  a  shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name  : 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength  :    his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 
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And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  he  had  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds, 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone  :    and,  oftentimes, 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  south 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 

205.  WORDSWORTH'S  THEORY  OF  POETRY  is 
explained  in  his  prose  prefaces  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads^  and 
considerable  light  is  shed  upon  it  by  Coleridge's  friendly  criticisms 
in  his  Biographia  Literaria  (§  222).  In  his  endeavour  to  escape 
from  the  conventional  diction  and  the  mechanical  versification  of 
the  school  of  Pope,  Wordsworth  took  up  rather  an  extreme 
position,  and  overstated  his  case.     He  maintained : — 

(i)  That  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  language 
of  prose  and  poetry  ; 

(2)  That  the  language  to  be  chosen  by  the  poet  is  that  of  the 
poor  and  humble,  because  their  lives  are  more  natural  and  less 
under  restraint  than  those  of  more  highly  educated  men ; 

(3)  That  strict  fidelity  must  be  kept  in  describing  ordinary 
life;  in  other  words,  that  realism  shall  be  the  sole  object  of 
poetry  as  of  prose. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  to  the  theory,  thus  boldly 
stated,  there  are  many  objections.  No  account  is  taken  of 
Imagination,  which  must  necessarily  play  an  important  part  in  the 
highest  forms  of  poetry  ;  nor  again  is  there  any  place  for  the  sub- 
jective element — the  innermost  feelings  of  the  individual  poet 
which  must  find  expression  in  all  real  poetry.  What  Wordsworth 
really  meant,  and  what  he  showed  in  his  own  work,  was  something 
rather  different  from  what  he  actually  stated.  He  wished  to  avoid 
all  hackneyed  poetical  forms,  whether  of  expression  or  versifica- 
tion, substituting  in  their  stead  a  clear,  simple  diction  and  a  free 
unfettered  metre.  He  desired  to  maintain  a  strict  fidelity  to 
truth  and  nature,  instead  of  an  arbitrary  dogmatic  standard  to 
which  everyone  must  blindly  agree  whether  that  standard  be  true 
or  false.  In  putting  forward  these  principles  he  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  Hterature,  the  effects  of  which  are  visible  in  all 
our  later  poets. 
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206.  COLERIDGE'S  POEMS— In  addition  to  the  And 
Afariuer,  already  mentioned,  Coleridge's  chief  works  are  Christ- 
abel^  an  unfinished  ballad  of  medieval  times,  Kuhla  Khan,  a 
weird  fragment  based  on  a  somewhat  morbid  dream,  and  the  Ode 
to  Dejection^  showing  his  disappointment  both  in  his  own  life  and 
in  his  ideals  of  humanity.  He  also  wrote  several  other  poems  of 
various  kinds,  humorous,  reflective,  and  ghastly,  but  altogether  the 
amount  of  his  poetry  is  comparatively  small.  Coleridge  was 
unfortunately  of  a  listless,  lazy,  somewhat  morbid  disposition, 
which  was  aggravated  by  his  state  of  health,  and  it  required  a 
stimulus,  such  as  the  healthy  influence  of  Wordsworth  gave  him, 
to  make  him  write  at  all. 

207.  COLERIDGE  AND  THE  ROMANTIC  MOVE- 
MENT— Romanticism  is  based  on  the  princii)le  of  freedom  in 
feeling  and  in  art  as  opposed  to  rules  classical  or  otherwise ;  and 
in  this  broad  sense  of  the  term  all  the  literature  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  may  be  said  to  be  a  product  of  Romanticism.  In  a 
more  usual,  though  more  restricted  sense,  the  term  Romantic  is 
confined  to  the  sensational  side  of  the  movement.  The  features 
of  that  side  of  the  movement  are  a  delight  in  what  is  wonderful 
and  unusual,  even  what  is  quaint  or  grotesque  in  subject;  and 
vivid  colouring,  startling  contrasts,  and  striking  imaginative  effects 
in  poetical  expression.  One  of  its  phases  is  the  interest  taken 
in  old  world  customs,  feudal  surroundings  and  chivalry  in 
general. 

The  beginnings  of  such  a  movement  in  England  have  already 
been  noticed  in  Chatterton ;  and  the  movement  appeared  in 
fuller  development  at  the  same  time  in  Germany  in  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  whose  works  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on 
English  thought  and  poetry.  Coleridge  may  be  said  to  have 
established  it  in  England,  and  he  in  turn  was  followed  by  Scott 
and  Byron,  and  in  France  by  V.  Hugo. 

The  qualities  of  the  Romantic  movement  are  well  illustrated 
by  his  poetry.  The  Ancient  Mariner  is  a  story  removed  from 
common  experience,  improbable,  even  impossible,  because  partly 
supernatural,  yet  full  of  interest  because  realistically  described. 
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The  aspects  of  Nature  depicted  are  often  such  as  are  startling  or 
unusual ;  the  absence  of  twilight  is  thus  beautifully  described  : — 

The  Sun's  rim  dips  :    the  stars  rush  out 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark. 

His  description  of  the  water-snakes  is  full  of  vivid  colouring  : — 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  rich  attire  : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

They  coiled  and  swam  ;   and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

C/irisiabel,  possessing  even  more  markedly  the  elements  of  mystery 
and  horror,  shows  also  all  the  romantic  interest  in  the  medieval 
world.  It  was  this  poem  which  awakened  the  genius  of  Scott. 
Christabel's  room  is  thus  described  : — 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  there. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fastened  to  an  angel's  feet. 

208.  ROBERT  SOUTHEY  was  the  most  important  of  the 
poets  closely  associated  with  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  Romantic  school,  and  carried  the  love  of  the 
startling  and  horrible  to  excess.  As  he  wrote  poetry  for  a  living, 
it  is  natural  that  some  of  his  work  is  very  feeble.  His  best  works 
are  his  verse  tales,  Thalaba  (1801)  on  Arabian  and  Mohammedan 
life,  The  Curse  of  Kehama^  which  deals  with  Indian  life  and 
religion,  Madoc^  and  Roderick^  the  last  of  the  Goths,  his  finest  work, 
on  medieval  life.  These  tales  are  interesting  and  the  verse  is  gener- 
ally good ;  but  they  lack  the  artistic  beauty  of  expression  and  of 
imagery  which  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Coleridge's  greater 
poems.  Some  of  his  shorter  pieces  such  as  the  Well  of  S.  Keyne 
and  It  was  a  famous  victory  are  well-known.  Southey  also  wrote 
a  good  deal  of  political  verse,  composed  for  special  occasions,  and 
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as  he  changed  from  a  violent  republican  to  a  whole-hearted 
he  laid  himself  open  to  the  satire  of  Byron,  who  said  that 


He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide, 
He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever, 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide 
And  then  against  them,  bitterer  than  ever. 


i 


He  was  also  a  good  prose  writer,  the  best  known  of  his  prose 
works  being  The  Life  of  Nelson. 

209.  MINOR  POETS  (1790- 1830)— Samuel  Rogers,  one  of 
the  few  poets  undisturbed  by  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  belonged 
more  to  the  eighteenth  century  than  to  the  new  age.  He  wrote  two 
cultured  but  rather  laboured  poems,  The  Pleasures  of  Memory 
(1793)  and //rt/v  (1812). 

Thomas  Campbell,  wrote  two  long  poem*;,  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope^  probably  suggested  by  the  poem  of  Rogers,  and  Gertrude 
of  Wyoftiing,  which  also  bears  traces  of  the  old  school.  He  is 
known  to-day  by  his  stirring  war-ballads,  Hohefilinden,  Ye  Mariners 
of  England  (1800),  and  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  (1809). 

Charles  Wolfe  also  survives  by  one  patriotic  poem,  The  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore  ( 1 8 1 7  ). 

Thomas  Moore  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
greatest  of  song-writers,  and  though  posterity  has  considerably 
modified  this  opinion,  his  Irish  Melodies  are  still  highly  esteemed. 
He  also  wrote  in  181 7  a  longer  poem,  Lalla  Kookh^  which  consists 
of  four  tales,  connected  by  a  prose  narrative,  dealing  with 
Oriental  life ;  it  is  interesting  but  rather  too  full  of  ornament. 

James  Hogg,  "The  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  was  discovered  and 
encouraged  to  write  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  wrote  songs  and 
poetry  of  a  rather  wild  and  rough  nature,  but  notable  for  their 
purity.     The  best  known  is  The  Queen^s  Wake  (18 13). 

Walter  Savage  Lander,  better  known  as  a  writer  of  prose,  is 
the  author  of  several  poems,  the  chief  of  which  are  Gebir  (1798), 
in  which  revolutionary  ideas  are  prominent,  and  a  drama.  Count 
fulian. 

Charles  Lamb,  also  a  prose-writer,  wrote  many  pretty  verses,  of 
which  The  Old  Fainiliar  Faces  is  the  best  known. 


,rtSi^, 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XXIII 

1.  Describe  carefully  two  of  Wordsworth's  shorter  poems,  and 
mention  briefly  the  qualities  they  show. 

2.  In  what  respects  did  the  poetry  of  Coleridge  differ  from  that  of 
the  school  of  Pope  ?  Illustrate  two  differences  from  The  Ancient 
Mariner. 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  Southey. 

4.  Mention  ybr^r  minor  poets  of  the  age  of  Wordsworth,  and  describe 
the  works  of  one  of  them. 

5.  Contrast  Wordsworth's  feeling  for  nature  or  rural  life  with  that 
shown  by  Milton  or  any  poet  of  the  classical  school.  (C.) 

6.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and 
his  fellow  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  which  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  English  Literature  ?  (C.) 

7.  How  did  (i)  Wordsworth,  (2)  Coleridge,  (3)  Southey  show  the 
influence  which  the  French  Revolution  had  upon  them  ? 

8.  Describe  and  illustrate  (i)  any  two  respects  in  which  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  resembled  Elizabethan  poetry;  (2)  any 
two  respects  in  which  it  differed  from  Elizabethan  poetry. 

9.  Mention  six  ballads  or  songs  written  between  1700  and  1830, 
and  describe  one  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
SCOTT 

210.  ^IR  WALTER  SCOTT,  whose  father  was  a  Writer  t< 
v3  the  Signet,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1771.  Owing  to 
lameness  which  he  contracted  in  infancy,  much  of  his  early  life 
was  passed  in  the  country,  and  his  education  was  somewhat 
irregular.  He  read  much,  delighting  especially  in  medieval 
romance,  and  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  ancient  buildings  and 
ruins  of  the  Lowlands ;  one  of  his  favourite  books  was  Percy's 
Religues  of  Aticient  Poetry  (§  193).  He  eventually  studied  for 
the  Scottish  Bar,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1792.  His  literary 
career  began  with  translations  from  the  German,  and  these  were 
followed  by  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border^  many  pieces  in 
which  are  original.  During  the  next  few  years  he  wrote  his  tales 
in  verse,  which  were  very  popular  in  their  day.  In  1814,  finding 
that  Byron  was  eclipsing  him  in  that  department,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  prose,  and  with  Waverley  began  the  remarkable  series 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Meanwhile  he  had  married,  and  had 
been  appointed  Sheriff  of  Selkirk.  He  lived  at  first  at  Ashestiel, 
and  finally  made  his  home  at  Abbotsford.  In  1820  he  was 
created  a  Baronet.  Unfortunately  the  firm  of  Ballantyne,  with 
which  he  was  connnected,  failed  in  1826,  and  Scott  nobly  took 
upon  himself  immense  liabilities.  For  this  purpose  he  worked 
with  might  and  main  at  the  novels  and  other  prose  works,  and 
managed  to  pay  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  debt.  But  as  a 
result  of  his  arduous  labours  his  health  gradually  failed,  and  he 
died  in  1832. 

211.  HIS  POEMS — During  his  wanderings  in  the  Lowlands 
Scott  had  collected  many  old  ballads  and  songs ;  and  these, 
together  with  additional  ballads  of  his  own  written  in  similar 
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style,  formed  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border^  published 
in  1802. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (1805)  is  a  tale  of  olden  times,  in 
which  the  Goblin  Page  plays  a  prominent  part.  It  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  an  old  minstrel  who  is  supposed  to  have  outlived 
the  age  of  chivalry.  Like  the  Minstrelsy^  of  which  it  was  at  first 
intended  to  form  a  part,  this  poem  depicts  the  scenery  of  the 
Lowlands  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Marmion,  the  greatest  of  Scott's  poems,  was  written  in  1808.  It 
contains  a  brilliant  description  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  from 
which  the  following  passage  is  taken  : — 

Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 
While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder' d  through  her  currents  dash 
To  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale. 
To  tell  red  Flodden' s  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong  : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear 
Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear 
And  broken  was  her  shield  ! 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  an  interesting  romance  dealing  with 
the  Western  Highlands.  It  describes  the  beautiful  rugged  scenery, 
and  illustrates  the  clan  life  of  that  part  of  Scotland. 

The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  is  a  poem  on  Spain  when  invaded 
by  the  Moors,  when  at  her  greatest  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
during  the  Peninsular  War. 

Of  Scott's  other  poems,  the  chief  are  Rokeby^  Triermain^  The 
Lord  of  the  Lsles,  and  Harold  the  Dauntless. 

212.  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS— A  chance  discovery  (in 

18 14)  of  an  old  manuscript  which  he  had  begun  years  ago  led 

Scott    to    its     completion    and    publication,    anonymously,    as 

Waverley.     It  was  received  with  delight,  and  the  demand  for  it 

was  extraordinary. 

W^averley  was   followed   by    Guy  Mannering  and    The  Anti- 
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qttary^  which  were  equally  well  received,  and  during  the  next  ten 
years  seventeen  other  novels  appeared,  most  of  which  dealt  with 
events  in  history.  After  1826  Scott's  powers  were  waning,  owing 
to  his  misfortunes  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  hurriedly 
for  money,  and  though  he  produced  several  more  novels,  they 
were  distinctly  inferior.  During  this  period,  too,  he  wrote  several 
works  of  antiquarian  interest  and  some  biographies. 

The  novels  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  according  as  they 
deal  with  : — 

(1)  Scottish  history.  The  Mo7iasiery  and  The  Abbot  are 
concerned  with  the  deposition  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  illus- 
trate the  distracted  state  of  Scotland  during  the  religious  wars 
of  her  reign  ;  The  Legejid  of  Mo?ifrose  relates  to  the  Civil  War  in 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  Old  Mortality,  often 
considered  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  novels,  is  based  on  the 
Covenanters'  Rebellion  of  1679  ■>  ^^^  Heart  of  Midlothian  intro- 
duces the  Porteous  Riots  of  1736;  Waverley  and  Redgauntlei 
describe  the  fortunes  of  the  Young  Pretender  in  1745  and  later; 
while  two  less  important  novels.  The  Fair  Alaid  of  Perth  and  Castle 
Dangerous,  deal  with  early  Scottish  history. 

(2)  English  history.  Kenilworth  is  a  story  of  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
The  Fortu7ies  of  Nigel,  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Woodstock  deals 
with  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  in  England,  and  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  with  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Puritans. 

(3)  European  history.  Ivanhoe  and  The  Talismafi  deal  with 
the  events  of  the  Third  Crusade  ;  of  the  others  the  best  is  Quentiti 
Dunvard,  which  gives  a  splendid  picture  of  the  times  of  Louis 
XI.  of  France. 

(4)  Domestic  life.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Guy  Man- 
neritig.  The  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  and  The  Bride  of  Lanwiernwor. 

213.  ESTIMATE  OF  SCOTT— (i)  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a 
true  disciple  of  the  Romantic  School.  His  talent  lay  particularly 
in  one  direction — a  love  for  the  past.  More  than  any  other 
writer  (except  Shakespeare)  he  turned  men's  minds  to  the  glories 
of  past  history,  describing  with  unerring  genius  the  chivalry  and 
power   of  England   and   Scotland.     He  loved   his   subject   and 
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knew  it  so  well — though  modern  criticism  has  detected  a  few 
mistakes  in  his  knowledge — that  his  incidents  seem  to  be  taking 
place  before  our  eyes  as  we  read  ;  it  is  his  great  charm  as  a 
narrator,  that  he  is  so  vivid  and  natural  that  the  interest  of  his 
story  is  maintained  from  beginning  to  end.  His  descriptions  of 
Scottish  scenery  are  magnificent,  full  of  richness  and  colour,  and 
true  to  nature  even  in  the  minutest  details. 

(2)  In  some  respects  he  differed  from  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  very  little  affected  by  the  French  Revolution, 
probably  because  his  veneration  for  what  was  old  and  traditional 
debarred  him  from  accepting  a  doctrine  which,  to  his  mind, 
seemed  to  bring  all  men  to  a  common  level.  Hence  he  preserved 
a  calm,  contented  mind,  without  any  of  those  restless  cravings 
after  tlie  ideal  or  the  unattainable,  which  Byron,  Coleridge,  and 
Shelley  all  possessed ;  and  of  all  the  poets  of  the  time,  he 
possessed  the  deepest  religious  feeling,  though  he  never  displayed 
it  ostentatiously. 

(3)  As  a  poet  Scott  ranks  high  by  virtue  of  his  wonderful 
imagination  and  skilful  power  of  narration.  The  versification  of 
his  poems  is  good,  and  the  metre  adopted  is  eminently  suitable 
to  romances  which  were  developments  of  the  ballad.  Sometimes 
his  power  of  expression  seems  a  little  rough,  as  though  he  did 
not  take  much  trouble  in  revising  his  work ;  and  he  occasionally 
lapses  into  digression  and  moralising. 

(4)  But  it  is  as  a  writer  of  prose,  and  particularly  as  a  novelist, 
that  Scott  is  greatest.  He  raised  the  novel  to  a  position  of 
supreme  importance  in  literature,  and  himself  founded  a  new 
class  of  novel — the  historical  novel.  His  wonderful  fidelity  to 
the  spirit  of  history — though  like  Shakespeare  he  alters  his  facts 
and  characters  to  suit  his  story — was  combined  with  a  dramatic 
power  of  narration,  and  a  vividness  in  the  description  of  the 
picturesque.  In  character-drawing  he  is  below  Shakespeare. 
Many  of  his  characters  are  comparatively  uninteresting  in  them- 
selves, apart  from  their  circumstances  ;  indeed,  his  best  characters 
— like  Milton's  Satan — are  often  his  villains.  As  regards  his  style, 
it  may  be  noted  that  his  sentences  are  sometimes  irregular,  even 
ungrammatical,  occasionally  unmusical,  and  his  paragraphs  often 
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show  signs  of  haste  or  carelessness.  These  infrequent  lapses, 
however,  pass  almost  unnoticed  in  the  general  effect  of  his] 
romances,  in  which  everything  seems  natural  and  harmonious- 
a  result  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  his  perfect  comprehension 
of,  and  sympathy  with,  his  subject.  As  Goethe  said :  "  All  is 
great  in  the  Waverley  Novels  :  material,  effect,  characters  and 
execution." 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XXIV 

1 .  Write  a  short  account  of  one  of  Scott's  poems. 

2.  Sketch  the  plot  of  one  of  Scott's  novels  dealing  with  Scottish 
history,  and  of  one  dealing  with  English  history.  Mention  the  chief 
characters  in  each  case. 

3.  Give  the  plot  of  one  of  Scott's  novels  which  do  not  deal  witli 
historical  events,  and  describe  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  thtj^ 
novel  you  select. 

4.  Scott  said,  "  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  depicting  a  hero,  properly  so- 
called.  .  .  .  My  rogue  always,  in  despite  of  me,  turns  out  my  hero." 
Discuss  the  truth  of  these  criticisms  with  regard  to  any  one  of  his 
novels.  (C.) 

5 .  Give  an  account  of  the  plot  of  one  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Which 
do  you  consider  the  most  striking  character  in  the  novel  that  you 
select,  and  why  do  you  think  so  ?  (C.) 

6.  In  which  of  the  Waverley  novels  do  the  following  occur  :  Dominie 
Sampson,  Amy  Robsart,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  Flora  M'lvor,  Sir 
Kenneth  ?     Describe  any  two  of  these  characters. 

7.  Describe  three  of  the  following  metres  :  the  Spenserian  stanza  ; 
the  metre  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ;  the  metre  of  Gray's  Elegy  ;  the 
metre  of  Scott's  narrative  poems.  Point  out  some  of  the  special  uses 
to  which  each  of  the  three  metres  you  select  is  adapted.  (C.) 


CHAPTER   XXV 

BYRON,  SHEI>LEY,  AND  KEATS 

214.    T     ORD  BYRON  was  born  in  1788.     A  lonely  childhood 

J J     helped    to  embitter   his  nature   and   to    make  him 

egotistic.  His  first  work,  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  a  collection  of 
youthful  poems  of  no  great  merit,  published  in  1807,  was  merci- 
lessly reviewed  in  the  Edmlmrgh.  The  rage  which  Byron  felt 
at  the  attack  really  awoke  his  genius,  and  he  produced  a  vehe- 
ment, though  bitter  and  unjust,  satire  on  the  reviewers  and  on 
contemporary  poets,  entitled  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
He  spent  the  next  few  years  in  travelling  in  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  and  on  his  return  wrote  a  number  of  brilliant  oriental 
tales,  beside  which  the  verse-tales  of  Scott  seemed,  at  the 
time,  somewhat  commonplace.  In  18 16  he  left  England 
for  good,  and  spent  several  years  in  Geneva  and  in  various 
towns  in  Italy,  during  which  period  he  became  friendly  with 
Shelley.  In  1823  he  sailed  for  Greece,  to  take  part  in  the 
liberation  of  that  country,  but  he  died  a  year  later  of  fever  at 
Missolonghi. 

215.  HIS  WORKS— Byron's  eastern  tales,  written  between 
181 2  and  1 8 16,  include  Jhe  Giaour^  the  Bride  of  Adydos,  The 
Corsair^  and  Lara.  These  are  highly-coloured  tales,  full  of 
excitement  and  wild  passion,  but  their  popularity  has  not  lasted, 
and  to-day  they  are  almost  forgotten,  whilst  the  calmer,  more 
solid,  poems  of  Scott  are  still  read.  At  the  same  time  Byron 
completed  the  first  two  cantos  of  one  of  his  long  and  important 
works,  Childe  Harold.  This  work,  of  which  a  third  and  then 
a  fourth  canto  appeared  later,  is  in  the  form  of  a  description  of 
the  various  places  and  scenes  which  the  hero  had  visited  on  his 
pilgrimage,  with  his  reflections  on  those  scenes  ;  the  poem  actually 
13  193 
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serves  as  an  expression  of  Byron's  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
different  periods  of  his  life. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Mazeppa  are  better  than  the  earlier 
tales,  because  they  are  more  sincere  and  earnest ;  the  sufferings 
of  the  two  heroes  are  told  by  themselves  in  a  manner  evoking 
deep  sympathy. 

In  Bcppo^  a  new  style  is  introduced ;  it  is  full  of  wit,  sarcasm, 
and  flippancy.  This  style  was  more  fully  developed  in  Don  Juan^ 
one  of  Byron's  greatest  works.  This  long  poem,  begun  in  1818, 
was  published  two  or  three  cantos  at  a  time  until  the  author's 
death.  Like  Childe  Harold^  it  is  built  on  no  particular  plan, 
each  canto  nominally  relating  some  experience  of  the  hero  ;  but 
the  incidents  serve  only  as  pegs  on  which  the  author  hangs  his 
large  fund  of  society  gossip,  sarcasm  and  wit. 

The  Vision  of  Judgment  (1822)  is  a  powerful  satire,  inspired  by 
the  death  and  funeral  of  George  III. ;  it  develops  into  an  attack 
on  Southey,  of  which  a  few  lines  are  quoted  in  §  208. 

Among  Byron's  other  works  are  several  dramas,  not  suited  to 
the  stage,  the  finest  of  which  is  Manfred.  The  subject  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  Goethe's  Fatist,  by  which  it  was  doubtless 
inspired ;  the  hero,  with  his  indomitable  will  striving  to  conquer  his 
despair,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  one  side  of  the  author  himself. 

We  quote  a  few  stanzas  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
Byron  wrote,  the  song  on  the  Isles  of  Greece  in  the  third  canto  of 
/nan : — 


The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  : 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free  ; 

For  standing  on  the  Persian's  grave 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis  ; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below 
And  men  in  nations  ;  — all  were  his  ! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 
M^st  we  but  blush  ? — Our  fathers  bled. 
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Earth  !   render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A  remnant  of  the  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  ! 

216.  ESTIMATE  OF  BYRON— (i)  As  a  poet,  Byron  occupies 
a  somewhat  peculiar  position ;  he  is  partly  of  the  old  eighteenth- 
century  school,  and  partly  of  the  new  age.  He  admired  and 
imitated  Pope,  e.g.  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers^  and 
the  satire  which  is  prominent  in  almost  all  his  poetry  reminds  us 
of  Pope ;  but  beyond  this  he  has  little  in  common  with  the  old 
school.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  and  many  of  his  other  contemporaries  ;  yet  he 
was  closer  to  them  than  he  knew.  He  shared  with  them  a  delight 
in  the  romantic,  in  what  was  strange,  marvellous,  or  ancient ;  and 
he  had  a  keen  sense  for  natural  beauty.  It  was  the  storms  and 
restlessness  of  nature,  rather  than  her  calms,  that  appealed  most 
strongly  to  a  man  of  his  temperament.  (2)  The  most  striking 
feature  of  Byron's  poetry  is  the  strong  personality  which  it  displays. 
This  appears  first  of  all  in  the  self-portraiture  which  in  the  early 
poems  is  merely  egotism,  but  which  later  is  the  revelation  of  his 
innermost  soul ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  glorification  of  the  human 
will.  This  it  was  that  led  to  his  mixed  feelings  towards 
Napoleon — admiration  for  his  strength  of  will,  contempt  for  his 
oppressive  measures  which  led  to  his  downfall.  From  his  faith 
in  the  individual  will,  too,  sprang  his  love  for  national  liberty, 
which  is  shown  particularly  in  his  passionate  sympathy  for 
oppressed  Greece. 

(3)  English  Literature  owes  a  debt  to  Byron,  in  that,  through 
his  influence,  it  was  popularised  abroad.  Europe,  and  especially 
Germany  and  Italy,  thought  very  highly  of  Byron's  own  work ; 
and  from  him  personally  and  from  his  works,  an  interest  in 
English  Literature  was  awakened  throughout  Europe,  and  this 
led  to  a  study  of  its  most  famous  poets,  and  particularly  of 
Shakespeare. 

217.  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY  was  born  in  1792.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  but  was  expelled  from  the 
University  on  account  of  his  tract  on  Atheism.     In  1818  he  left 
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England  for  Italy,  where  he  lived  till  his  death.  He  was 
drowned  in  1822,  through  a  boating  accident  in  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia. 

His  earliest  poem,  Queen  Mab^  written  in  1810,  was  a  poor  one, 
though  it  contains  occasional  passages  of  merit.  It  expresses 
Shelley's  extreme  revolutionary  ideas,  and  his  hopes  for  a  golden 
age.  Alastor,  or  The  Spirit  of  Solitude  (1816),  a  more  beautiful, 
though  obscure  poem,  shows  the  poet's  attempts  to  pierce  through 
the  material  world  to  the  perfection  which  lies  behind  it,  but 
which  he  is  unable  to  reach.  The  Revolt  of  Islam  (1818)  is  a 
fantastic  tale,  embodying  Shelley's  ideas  on  the  corruption  and 
rottenness  of  society,  and  the  necessity  of  breaking  its  conventions. 
It  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

Prometheus  U?ibou7id^  published  in  1820,  is  one  of  Shelley's 
masterpieces.  It  is  a  lyrical  dramn,  the  idea  of  which  is  drawn 
from  the  legend  of  the  great  Titan,  who  rebelled  against  Jupiter, 
but  it  is  worked  out  by  Shelley  in  a  different  manner.  He  shows 
the  downfall  of  Jupiter,  and  the  triumph  of  Prometheus,  who 
represents  Mankind,  and  his  marriage  with  Asia,  who  represents 
Nature.  The  drama  thus  typifies  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil, 
and  the  consequent  emancipation  of  mankind. 

The  Cenci  is  a  great  tragedy,  though  by  the  nature  of  its  subject 
unfitted  for  the  stage.  It  is  remarkable  that  Shelley,  whose  poetry 
is  usually  so  remote  from  ordinary  human  interests,  should  have 
written  so  powerful  a  life-drama. 

Adonais  {\Z2\\  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Keats,  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  Shelley's  poems.  Its  whole  tone  is  spiritual,  so 
ethereal,  that  it  seems  the  work  of  one  whose  mind  was  ever  living 
in  a  world  peopled  with  spirits.  Of  Shelley's  other  longer  poems 
may  be  mentioned  Rosalind  and  Helen,  Julian  and  Maddalo^ 
Epipsychidion^  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  and  Hellas,  a  lyrical  drama  on 
the  liberation  of  Greece  from  the  Turks. 

In  some  of  his  shorter  pieces  Shelley  is  at  his  highest ;  among 
the  finest  of  these  are  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  To  the  Skylark, 
To  Liberty,  The  Sensitive  Plant,  Lines  written  among  the  Eugenean 
Hills,  To  Intellectual  Beauty,  Autumn.  Shelley  also  wrote  several 
prose  essays,  of  which  his  Defence  of  Poetry  is  the  finest. 
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218.  ESTIMATE  OF  SHELLEY— (i)  Shelley  contrasts 
strongly  with  Byron,  for  his  sense  of  the  individual  will  or  intellect 
is  weak,  whereas  his  sense  of  the  general  life — the  life  of  the  human 
race — is  strong.  Unlike  Byron,  too,  he  believes  in  the  possibility 
of  a  golden  age,  in  which  Love  and  Beauty  in  nature  and  in  man 
shall  be  all  in  all.  He  hates  oppression  and  desires  national 
liberty,  as  does  Byron ;  yet  he  does  not  turn  to  the  individual  as 
a  means  of  escape  but  rather  to  the  ideal  principles  of  the 
Revolutionists  (§  194). 

(2)  In  his  conception  of  the  relation  between  man  and  nature 
Shelley  goes  a  good  deal  further  than  Wordsworth  (§  204).  Man 
to  him  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  distinct  from  nature,  but  they 
should  form  one  harmonious  whole.  It  is  only  when  man 
merges  himself  in  nature  that  he  finds  his  true  self,  and  one  way 
in  which  he  can  thus  blend  himself  completely  with  all  the  rest  of 
creation  is  by  death.     Thus  in  Adonais  he  says : — 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature  :    there  is  heard 

His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 

Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird  ; 

He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone. 

Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 

Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own  ; 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love, 

Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

(3)  Shelley  represents  the  supremacy  of  the  imagination  over 
the  intellect.  He  is  very  ideal :  he  is  always  striving  to  pierce 
the  veil  of  outward  forms,  and  to  look  beyond.  He  seems  to  live 
in  a  world  of  visionary  beings  who  can  have  no  part  in  our  daily 
life,  and  thus  his  characters  {e.g.  in  Prometheus)  are  not  human 
beings.  Only  in  the  case  of  The  Cenci  must  this  statement  be 
modified,  and  even  there  the  characters  are  exceptional  men  and 
women.  In  some  poems  {e.g.  Alastor)^  Shelley  gets  so  deep  into 
his  world  of  abstractions  that  he  becomes  vague  and  obscure, 
even  meaningless;  and  he  lacks  the  power  of  telling  a  story. 
Strangely,  although  he  is  thus  imaginative,  he  is  a  close  and 
careful  observer  of  nature;  yet  even  in  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
nature  he  often  goes  far  from  the  outward  forms,  and  gives  us 
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either  rare    or  transitory  and  Meeting  effects   (as    in    his   clou< 
pictures),  or  adds  his  own  ideaHsing  touches. 

(4)  In  the  music  and  harmony  of  his  verse  at  his  best — un- 
fortunately his  work  often  shows  signs  of  haste  and  lack  of  revision 
— in  the  wealth  and  colour  of  his  imagery,  and  in  the  beauty  of  his 
language,  he  is  excelled  by  no  poet  of  modern  times.  He  has 
well  been  called  "  the  master  singer  of  our  modern  race  and  age." 

219.  JOHN  KEATS  was  born  in  London  in  1795,  and  was 
early  in  life  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  In  181 7  he  brought  out 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  which  had  no  success,  although  praised 
by  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Shelley,  Godwin,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  Hazlitt.  Jn  the  next  year  Endymion  appeared,  but  it  was 
ridiculed  by  Blackwood's  and  the  Quarterly  Reviews.  Keats' 
health  now  began  to  give  way,  and  signs  of  consumption  began 
to  show  themselves ;  yet  in  the  next  two  years  his  best  poems 
were  written.  After  the  publication  of  his  third  volume  in 
1820  he  left  for  Italy,  but  grew  worse,  and  died  in  Rome  in 
1821. 

Endymion — inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Chatterton — tells  the 
mythological  story  of  the  shepherd  of  Mt.  Latmos.  He  has  a 
vision  of  Diana,  with  whom  he  falls  in  love,  and  for  whom  he 
searches  through  the  world  and  through  the  waters.  The  poem 
may  be  compared  with  Shelley's  Alastor. 

Isabella^  or  The  Pot  of  Easily  is  a  story  from  Boccaccio.  It  tells 
how  Isabella  finds  the  head  of  her  lover  whom  her  brothers  have 
murdered,  and  buries  it  in  a  pot  in  which  she  grows  a  Basil-plant. 
This  she  tends  till  it  is  stolen  by  the  brothers ;  after  which  she 
pines  away  and  dies. 

The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,  a  medieval  tale  based  on  an  old  super- 
stition, tells  of  the  love  and  elopement  of  Madeline  and  Porphyro. 

Lamia  tells  how  Lamia,  who  has  been  changed  from  a  serpent 
to  a  woman,  loves  Lycius,  but  on  her  wedding-day  returns  to  her 
original  form. 

Hyperion  describes  the  overthrow  of  the  Titans;  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  of  similar  length  to  Endymion,  but  was  never 
finished      In  grandeur  of  conception,  in  beauty  of  description. 
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and   in   wealth   of  imagery,  this    fragment    is   one  of   his    finest 
works. 

Like  Shelley,  Keats  is  at  his  very  highest  in  some  of  his  smaller 
poems.  The  best  are  the  celebrated  Odes  To  a  Nightingale^  On 
a  Grecian  Urn,  To  Psyche,  To  Autumn,  On  Melancholy  ;  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Mercy,  and  the  poem  beginning  "Glory  and  Loveli- 
ness have  passed  away."  The  following  is  a  stanza  from  the  Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn  : — 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter  ;    therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 

Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but  more  endeared 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone  ! 

Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare  ; 

Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss 

Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet  do  not  grieve  ; 

She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  ! 

220.  ESTIMATE  OF  KEATS— It  is  possible  that  had 
Keats  lived  longer  he  might  have  been  a  greater  poet  than 
Shelley,  for  his  poems  show  a  great  progress  from  the  earlier  to 
the  later. 

(i)  In  his  treatment  of  nature  Keats,  in  keeping  closely  and 
directly  to  her  outer  aspects,  resembles  Wordsworth  more  than 
Shelley.  He  is  less  full  of  the  connection  between  man  and 
nature  than  either,  but  he  has  a  love  of  beauty  equal  to  that  of 
Shelley. 

(2)  As  a  poet  of  Man,  he  is  full  of  sympathy  with  the  pathos 
and  tragedy,  as  well  as  with  the  happier  circumstances  of  human 
life,  but,  unlike  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  cares  nothing  for 
great  questions  of  humanity  and  social  life. 

(3)  He  possesses  two  elements  of  rather  opposite  nature,  and 
he  blends  them  most  skilfully  in  his  poetry.     They  are : — 

{a)  The  Romantic  spirit,  which  appears  in  his  frequent  choice 
of  medieval  subjects  and  in  the  weird  and  unfamiliar 
setting  he  often  gives  to  his  incidents,  for  instance  in 
Isabella  and  Lamia. 

{f)  The  Classical  spirit,  which  appears  in  his  love  for  classical 
mythology,  and    in  his  freshness  and  his  instinct  for 
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beauty.     "  I  have   loved,"  he   says,  *'  the  principle  of 

beauty  in  all  things." 
(4)  Lastly,  in  his  best  work  he  was  a  finished  artist.  In 
Endymion  he  often  allows  his  fancy  to  run  riot,  with  the  result 
that  gorgeous  imagery  and  dazzling  language  overweight  the 
narrative, — and  to  a  less  extent  this  is  true  of  Lamia ;  but  the 
rest  of  his  poetry  is  well-balanced  and  perfectly  finished.  His 
poetry  has  almost,  though  not  quite,  the  harmony  and  splendour 
of  Shelley's  greatest  works  ;  and  it  has  a  directness  and  coherence 
which  Shelley's  poetry  too  often  lacked. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XXV 


1.  Mention  Byron's  chief  works.     Give  an  account  of  the  one  you 
consider  to  be  the  finest,  and  explain  its  greatest  qualities. 

2.  Write  a  short  account  of  Adonais,  and  compare  it  briefly  with 
any  other  elegy  in  the  language. 

3.  Name  six  of  vShelley's  shorter  poems,  and  show  the  beauties  of 
one  of  them. 

4.  In  what  respects  do  Byron  and  Shelley  show  the  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution  ? 

5.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  work  of  Keats,  selecting  one  poem 
for  special  description. 

6.  Compare  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and 
Keats. 

7.  Estimate  the  greatness  of  Shelley  or  Keats. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  PROSE 


221.  T^ROSE — The  literature  of  the  i)eriod  with  which  we  have 
J7  been  dealing  was  in  the  main  poetical ;  yet  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  prose  written,  some  of  which  was  very  good, 
both  in  matter  and  style.  There  are  many  excellent  biographies 
in  this  period,  such  as  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson^  Lockhart's  Life 
of  Scott,  and  Moore's  Life  of  Byron.  In  History,  the  most  im- 
portant works  were  Henry  Hallam's  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Constitutional  LListory  of  Englattd,  the  latter 
being  the  first  great  work  of  its  kind.  Several  literary  magazines, 
such  as  the  Edinburgh,  the  Quarterly,  Blackwood's,  and  Eraser's, 
were  started  early  in  the  century.  The  greatest  writers  of  prose 
during  this  period,  were  (i)  Literary  critics  and  essayists,  many 
of  whom  wrote  for  the  magazines,  and  (2)  Novelists.  We  shall 
now  deal  with  the  most  important  of  these  writers. 

222.  MODERN  LITERARY  CRITICISM  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  Coleridge.  His  Biographia  Literaria  (18 17)  is  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  poetry  in  general,  and  an  examination 
of  Wordsworth's  theory  of  poetic  diction  in  particular.  His 
Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  delivered  in  1811-12,  show  a  compre- 
hension of,  and  a  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  the  great  master  far 
in  advance  of  any  previous  criticism.  A  considerable  amount 
of  his  other  prose  is  taken  up  with  a  rather  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  introduce  German  philosophy  and  to  adapt  it  to  English 
requirements.  His  prose  style,  often  ornate  and  brilliant,  is 
sometimes,  like  his  thought,  ratlier  involved  and  difficult  to 
follow.  In  such  passages  as  the  following,  where  he  explains  the 
original  idea  of  The  Lyrical  Ballads,  he  is  at  his  best  and 
clearest : — 
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During  the  first  year  that  Mr  Wordsworth  and  I  were  neighbours 
our  conversation  turned  frequently  on  the  two  cardinal  points  of 
poetry,  the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giving  the  interest 
of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colours  of  the  imagination.  The  sudden 
charm,  which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which  moonlight  or  sunset, 
diffused  over  a  known  and  familiar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent 
the  practicability  of  combining  both.  These  are  the  poetry  of  nature. 
In  the  one,  the  incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  super- 
natural ;  and  the  excellence  aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting 
of  the  affections  by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions  as  would 
naturally  accompany  such  situations  supposing  them  real.  And  real 
in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every  human  being  who,  from  what- 
ever source  of  delusion,  has  at  any  time  believed  himself  under  super- 
natural agency.  For  the  second  class,  subjects  were  to  be  chosen 
from  ordinary  life  ;  the  characters  and  incidents  were  to  be  such  as 
will  be  found  in  every  village  and  its  vicinity  where  there  is  a  meditative 
and  feeling  mind  to  seek  after  them,  or  to  notice  when  they  present 
themselves. 

223.  WILLIAM  HAZLITT  (1778-1830)  wrote  essays  and 
delivered  lectures  on  art,  literature,  politics  and  philosophy. 
His  best  work  was  his  literary  criticism,  including  The  Characters 
of  Shakespeare^  The  Elizabetha7i  Dramatists^  The  English  Poets. 
He  was  a  great  critic,  and  like  Coleridge,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  admiration,  he  strove  to  find  out  what  poetry  really  was. 
He  was  a  man  of  bitter  temper,  and  was  often  prejudiced 
against  his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  he  had  unconsciously 
formed  his  literary  standards  on  the  early  English  writers  up  to 
Milton,  for  all  of  whom  he  had  a  sincere  admiration.  He 
deliberately  refused  to  conform  to  any  particular  prose  style,  pre- 
ferring to  go  his  own  way,  careless  at  times,  brilliant  at  others. 
Yet  he  succeeded  in  writing  good,  forcible,  and  often  beautiful 
English,  as  the  following  passage  will  show  : — 

Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  imagination  and  the  passions.  It 
relates  to  whatever  gives  immediate  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  human 
mind.  It  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  and  businesses  of  men  ;  for 
nothing  but  what  comes  home  to  them  in  the  most  general  and  in- 
telligible shape  can  be  a  subject  for  poetry.  Poetry  is  the  universal 
language  which  the  heart  holds  with  nature  and  itself.  It  is  not  a 
mere  frivolous  accomplishment  (as  some  persons  have  been  led  to 
imagine),  the  trifling  amusement  of  a  few  idle  readers  or  leisure  hours  ; 
it  has  been  the  study  and  delight  of  mankind  of  all  ages. 

224.  OTHER  ESSAYISTS  AND  CRITICS— Charles   Lamb 

(1775-1834),  one  of  the  most  genial  and  modest  figures  of  the 
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period,  published  Selections  from  the  Dramatic  Poets  with  valuable 
critical  notes  ;  and  with  his  sister  wrote  the  charming  Tales  from 
Shakespeare.  Probably  his  Essays  of  ^//c7— chatty,  humorous 
papers  treating  of  his  experiences,  thoughts,  and  times,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Addison — are  his  most  typical  production. 
His  style  is  his  own.  He,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  borrowed 
many  of  the  qualities  of  Browne,  Fuller,  and  other  seventeenth- 
century  writers  whom  he  loved ;  and  as  a  result  his  prose  is 
quaint  and  seemingly  old-fashioned,  but  none  the  less  charming 
and  sparkling. 

Walter  Savage  Laiidor(i  775-1864)  is  known  almost  entirely  by 
his  Imaginary  Conversations,  in  which  characters  of  all  times, 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  as  well  as  men  of  modern  times, 
engage  in  interesting  discussions,  which  to  a  great  extent  are 
exemplifications  of  the  author's  own  thoughts  and  opinions.  He 
studied  the  literary  form  of  prose  with  great  care  and  produced 
some  beautifully  finished  passages  and  some  splendid  phrases, 
though  by  his  repeated  polishing  his  work  at  times  seems  a  little 
stiff  and  artificial. 

Thomas  De  Quincey  (i 785-1859)  was  unfortunately  addicted  to 
the  opium  habit,  to  which  his  chief  work  The  Confessions  of  an 
Opium  Eater  owes  its  birth.  It  describes  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  sensations  of  the  victim.  De  Quincey's  style  is  full  of 
splendour  and  brilliance,  reminding  us  more  of  the  Elizabethans, 
such  as  Taylor,  than  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Leigh  Hunt  (i  784-1859)  was  a  contemporary  critic  and 
essayist  of  less  importance  than  the  foregoing. 

225.  SECON  D  PERIOD  OF  T  H  E  NOVEL— In  Chapter  XX. 
we  traced  the  history  of  the  Modern  Novel  to  the  close  of  its 
first  period  in  1770.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  two  writers  who 
form  a  kind  of  link  between  Richardson  and  his  successors  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  great  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
on  the  other  :  they  are  Frances  Burney  (Mme.  d'Arblay)  and 
Maria  Edgeworth. 

Frances  Burney,  whose  Evelina  (a  story  told  after  the  fashion 
of  Richardson  in  a  series  of  letters)  appeared  in  1778,  deals  with 
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ordinary  domestic  life  in  a  fresh,  pure,  and  simple  manner.  Her 
plots  have  not  much  interest  and  her  characters  are  somewhat 
exaggerated  types ;  but  she  had  a  fine  sense  of  humour  and  satire. 
Her  second  novel  Cecilia  was  inferior  to  her  first;  and  in  her 
succeeding  works  she  unfortunately  fell  into  a  laboured  and 
affected  style,  through  imitation  of  the  worst  features  of  Dr 
Johnson's  prose. 

Maria  Edgeworth  describes  simple  Irish  life  in  her  novels,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Castle  Rackrent,  published  in  1800.  Her  plots 
are  flimsy  and  she  is  too  fond  of  moralising ;  but  the  vivid 
pictures  of  Irish  thought  and  manners,  the  free  dialogue  and  the 
humour  keep  her  stories  alive  from  beginning  to  end.  Scott, 
who  was  her  personal  friend,  admired  her  work  so  greatly  that  he 
said,  with  his  usual  modesty:  "Without  being  so  presumptuous 
as  to  hope  to  emulate  the  rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and 
admirable  tact,  which  pervade  the  works  of  my  accomplished 
friend,  I  felt  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  my  own 
country  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so 
fortunately  achit  ved  for  Ireland." 

Two  far  greater  writers,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders 
of  the  nineteenth-century  novel,  appeared  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  century.  The  first,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  wonderful 
series  of  historical  novels  have  already  been  considered  in 
Chapter  XXIV.,  owed  little  to  any  previous  novelist,  despite  his 
kindly  acknowledgment  of  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  the  second,  Jane 
Austen,  with  whose  works  we  shall  now  deal,  is  a  successor  of 
the  eighteenth-century  novelists,  but  she  also  contributed  some 
new  features  to  the  novel. 

226.  JANE  AUSTEN,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  was  born 
in  1775.  Her  education  was  above  that  of  the  average  lady  of 
the  day,  and  her  reading  included  the  earlier  novelists,  with  whom 
she  was  much  impressed.  She  began  to  write  in  1796  and  thus 
really  preceded  Miss  Edgeworth,  though  none  of  her  novels  were 
published  till  1811.     Her  uneventful  life  came  to  an  end  in  1817. 

Her  first  novel,  Pride  and  Prejudice^  owed  its  inspiration  to  the 
work  of  Miss  Burney,  its  very  title  being  taken  from  a  passage  in 
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Cecilia.  It  was  followed  by  Sense  and  Sensibility  and  Northa?iger 
Abbey  \  and  from  1811  to  1816  a  second  group  was  written,  con- 
sisting of  Mansfield  Park^  Enmia^  and  Persuasion. 

The  most  remarkable  quality  of  her  work  is  its  comparative 
modernness ;  putting  aside  the  mere  externals  of  dress,  custom, 
and  speech,  her  characters  seem  real  men  and  women  such  as  we 
know.  This  is  due  to  her  faithfulness  to  life — in  other  words, 
her  intense  realism.  The  world  with  which  she  dealt  was  narrow 
— that  of  the  upper-middle  class  of  England — but  it  was  a  world 
she  knew  and  had  observed  well.  Scott,  in  praising  her  work 
speaks  of  her  "exquisite  touch  which  renders  commonplace 
things  and  characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description 
and  the  sentiment." 

Her  characters  are,  therefore,  not  more  or  less  exaggerated  types 
like  those  of  Miss  Burney  :  each  has  a  strong  individuality.  If 
we  examine  her  clergymen,  for  instance — a  class  of  men  who 
closely  resemble  each  other — we  see  how  well  she  has  differenti- 
ated their  characters.  Her  plots  are  slender  and  there  is  nothing 
startling  in  them  :  indeed,  in  one  of  her  novels  she  has  satirized 
the  sensational  tales  of  the  day. 

One  of  her  greatest  gifts,  which  enhances  the  value  of  her  work, 
is  a  subtle  irony.  Like  Johnson,  she  hated  cant,  hypocrisy,  and 
conceit ;  and  on  any  character,  such  as  Mr  Collins,  who  possesses 
these  qualities  she  lavishes  the  lull  force  of  her  gentle,  though 
telling  sarcasm  Her  prose-style  is  simple,  neither  eloquent  nor 
affected,  but  always  clear  and  correct.  The  following  passage 
from  Pride  and  Prejudice  is  part  of  Mr  Collins'  proposal  of 
marriage : — 

My  reasons  for  marrying  are,  first,  that  I  think  it  a  right  thing  for 
every  clergyman  in  easy  circumstances  (like  myself)  to  set  the  example 
of  matrimony  in  his  parish  ;  secondly,  I  am  convinced  it  will  add  very 
greatly  to  my  happiness  ;  and  thirdly — which  perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  earlier — that  it  is  the  particular  advice  and  recommendation 
of  the  very  noble  lady  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  calling  patroness. 
Twice  has  she  condescended  to  give  me  her  opinion  (unasked,  too !) 
on  this  subject ;  and  it  was  but  the  very  Saturday  night  before  I  left 
Hunsford — between  our  pools  at  quadrille,  while  Mrs  Jenkinson  was 
arranging  Miss  De  Bourgh's  footstool,  that  she  said  :  "  Mr  Collins, 
you  must  marry.  A  clergyman  like  you  must  marry.  Choose  properly, 
choose  a  gentlewoman  for  my  sake  ;    and  for  your  oww,  let  her  be  an 
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active,  useful  sort  of  person,  not  brought  up  high,  but  able  to  nia* 
a  small  income  go  a  good  way.     This  is  my  advice.     Find  such  a 
woman  as  soon  as  you  can,  bring  her  to  Hunsford,  and  I  will  visit  her." 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XXVI 


I 


interest  in  the 


1.  Show  from  the  prose  of  this  period   a  growing 
Elizabethan  writers,  particularly  the  dramatists. 

2.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  prose  of  Hazlitt  or  Lamb. 

3.  Mention   the   chief  works   on   literary   criticism   of   this   period, 
and  write  a  note  on  any  one  of  them. 

4.  What  other  important  works  of  the  nature  of  essays  were  written 
during  this  period  ?     Write  a  note  on  one  of  them. 

5.  Write    a   brief   account   of    the   work   of   Miss    Burney   or   Miss 
Edgeworth.  (C.) 

6.  Name  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,  give  a  short  account  of  one  of 
them,  and  explain  its  greatest  qualities. 

7.  Show  from  the  novels  of  to-day  that  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen 
and  Scott  gave  rise  to  two  large  classes  of  novels. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

VICTORIAN  POETRY 

227.  AT  EW  INFLUENCES  ON  LITERATURE— At  the 
X^  death  of  Scott,  in  1832,  the  great  period  of  literature 
which  opened  with  the  work  of  Burns  and  Wordsworth,  seemed 
to  have  ended.  The  impulse  and  vigour  of  the  old  school  were 
gone  and  only  a  few  minor  poets  remained  who  made  graceful 
verses  with  occasional  touches  of  originality.  Just  at  that  time, 
however,  important  changes  in  the  life  of  the  nation  were  taking 
place,  and  these  had  their  influence  on  the  intellectual  men  of 
the  country.  As  a  result  a  new  school  of  literature  arose,  which, 
without  being  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  old,  contained  some 
distinctly  new  elements.  The  changes  to  which  reference  is 
made  were  threefold  : — 

(i)  Political  and  social.  The  agitation  throughout  the  country 
for  Parliamentary  reform,  which  resulted  in  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  and  its  later  extensions,  gave  the  main  body  of  the  people  a 
larger  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  reform  of  the  criminal  laws 
on  humanitarian  principles,  the  reform  of  the  poor  laws,  the 
development  of  education,  and  the  many  other  social  reforms, 
projected  or  accomplished. 

(2)  Religious.  The  Evangelical  Revival  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century  was  followed  by  the  Oxford  or  Tractarian  movement ; 
and  these  put  fresh  life  into  the  Church  and  into  religion 
generally. 

(3)  Scientific.     The   invention    of  machinery,    of  the    railway 

and   steamboat,  developed   commercial    life    enormously ;  while 

scientific   discoveries    affected    intellectual   life  by  overthrowing 

many  of  the  old  ideas  respecting  the  world  and  nature. 
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The  new  literature  which  arose  was  full  of  serious  thought  and 
reflection  upon  the  problems  of  social  life  and  religious  belief. 
The  bold  faith  and  anticipation  and  hopefulness  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  century  are  gone,  and  there  is  less  spontaneity  and 
less  buoyancy  in  the  later  literature ;  but  the  latter  is  more  sober 
and  more  practical,  and  is  less  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a 
mere  poetic  dream.  Two  poets,  Tennyson  and  Browning,  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  other  poets  of  this  period. 

228.  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Tennyson,  Rector  of  Somersby,  was  born  in  1809.  He  was 
educated  at  Louth  Grammar  School  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  met  Thackeray  and  many  other  literary  men, 
and  formed  a  deep  friendship  with  Arthur  Hallam.  In  1827  lie 
and  his  brother  published  Poe7ns  by  Two  Brothers  \  and  in  1830, 
and  again  in  1832,  Tennyson  published  volumes  of  poetry 
containing  work  of  varied  merit,  some  of  the  poems  showing 
great  promise.  In  1842,  after  a  residence  in  London,  where  he 
met  Carlyle,  Tennyson  published  two  new  volumes  containing 
old  work  carefully  revised  and  some  new  and  splendid  poetry  ; 
these  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet.  In  1850  he 
was  acknowledged  as  the  first  poet  of  the  day,  and  became  Poet- 
Laureate  in  succession  to  Wordsworth  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
married  Emily  Sellwood.  In  1884  he  was  created  a  peer  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Tennyson  of  Aldworth  and  Farringford  (his 
two  homes).  He  died  at  Aldworth  in  1892,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

229.  EARLY  POEMS— The  Poems  by  Tzvo  Brothers  show  a 
love  of  poetry  and  an  ear  for  music,  with  little  originality.  In 
the  volume  of  1830  appears  some  far  better  work,  with  promise 
of  still  greater  work  to  come.  Amongst  the  poems  in  this  volume 
are  the  pretty  trifles  Clarihel^  Mariana,  The  Sea  Fairies,  and  The 
Dying  Stvan,  which  illustrate  the  poet's  love  of  nature ;  whilst 
the  Confessions  of  a  Sensitive  Mi?td  prepsLres  us  for  the  religious 
musings  of  his  later  works. 

The  1832  volume  contained  some  of  the  poems  which  will 
live :    CEno7ie   and    The   Lotus   Eaters,   which    are    drawn    from 
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Greek  legend  ;  A  Dream  of  Fair  Wometi^  suggested  by  Chaucer's 
poem  ;  and  The  Lady  of  Ska  lot  f,  a  pretty  romantic  lyric,  in  which 
Tennyson  for  the  first  time  deals  with  the  Arthurian  legends. 
Yet  a  few  of  the  poems  of  the  1832  volume  were  rather  childish 
and  over-ornamented,  and  were  subjected  to  a  certain  amount 
of  hostile  criticism  and  even  ridicule.  Tennyson  saw  the  faults, 
and  fur  the  next  ten  years  published  nothing,  spending  the  time 
in  careful  revision,  in  self-criticism,  and  in  the  preparation  of  new 
poems. 

230.  FROM  1842  TO  1847— His  next  publication,  in  1842, 
consisted  of  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contained  the  results 
of  his  revision  of  earlier  poems,  and  the  second,  new  work  of  so 
high  an  order  as  to  secure  him  the  first  place  among  the  poets  of 
the  day.  The  new  poems  included  The  Gardeners  Daughter,  a 
charming  love-story ;  Dora,  a  tale  of  a  girl's  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  ;  The  Talking  Oak,  in  which  the  old  oak-tree,  endowed 
with  thought  and  speech,  recalls  and  muses  over  past  experiences ; 
Locksley  Hall  and  The  Tivo  Voices,  poems  dealing  with  the 
philosophy  of  life ;  Ulysses,  in  which  the  old  hero,  full  of 
resolution,  expresses  his  wish  to  go  on  one  more  wandering 
expedition  ;  and  the  magnificent  Morte  d^ Arthur,  afterwards 
included  in  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  sections. 

The  Princess  :  A  Medley,  published  in  1847,  though  never 
popular,  is  in  some  ways  a  remarkable  poem,  containing  a  quaint 
mixture  of  old-world  people  and  customs,  the  modern  world  and 
an  anticipatory  dream  of  the  future  place  of  woman  in  the  world, 
much  of  which  has  been  fulfilled  since  the  poet  wrote. 

231.  IN  MEMORIAM,  begun  soon  after  1833  ^"d  not  com- 
pleted till  1850,  is  a  record  of  the  poet's  innermost  feelings 
during  the  three  years  following  the  death  of  his  greatest  friend, 
Arthur  Hallam.  The  poet's  personal  sorrow  and  suffering,  his 
own  doubts  and  hopes  finally  merging  into  deep  faith  in  the 
Creator,  are  bound  up  with  the  general  problems  of  life,  of  the 
soul  and  its  immortality,  of  modern  scientific  discoveries  regard- 
ing the  universe,  and  their  reconciliation  with  true  religion.     The 
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poet  has  dealt  with  these  problems,  so  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary 

thought,  with  the  highest  art  and  in  the  most  exalted  tone;  yet 

he  shows  throughout  such  tender  sympathy  and  understanding 

of  the  human  heart  as  to  appeal  to  all  who  know  what  sorrow 

means.    Something  of  the  natural  doubt  that  rises  in  man's  mind, 

appears  in  the  following  (Iv.) : — 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole, 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul  ? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

And  the  answer  comes  in  such  stanzas  as  these  (cxxiv.) : — 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice  "  Believe  no  more," 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep  ; 

A  warmth  within  the  broast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And,  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart. 
Stood  up  and  answered  "  I  have  felt." 

232.  THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING  were  written  at  different 
periods,  from  the  Morte  d! Arthur  mentioned  above  (§  230)  to 
Balifi  and  Balin  in  1885,  and  they  were  finally  arranged  in  twelve 
books,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  of  events.  The  set,  however, 
is  not  sufficiently  unified  to  form  an  epic ;  each  poem  is  a  separate 
episode  or  idyll^  the  splendid  personality  of  Arthur  binding 
these  episodes  loosely  together.  A  light  allegory — the  animal 
nature  of  man  at  war  with  his  spiritual  nature — runs  through  the 
poem.  Arthur,  like  the  hero  of  Spenser  and  Malory,  is  the  ideal 
knight  who  struggles  against  the  barbarism  of  his  age,  and  by  in- 
augurating the  Table  Round  strives  to  give  a  higher  tone,  purer 
motives,  and  a  feeling  of  brotherhood,  to  his  people  : — 

A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 

To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 

And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 

I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and  swear 

To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King, 
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To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 

But  one  by  one  his  knights,  inspired  by  such  a  King  to  under- 
take great  tasks,  fall  from  their  high  calling,  and  at  length  even 
the  King's  wife,  Guinevere,  fails  him.  Finally,  Arthur  himself  is 
wounded  to  death  through  the  treachery  of  Modred. 

The  interest  in  the  Idylls^  however,  does  not  lie  primarily  in 
the  moral  lesson  they  convey,  admirable  and  beautiful  though 
that  lesson  is ;  it  lies  rather  in  the  narrative  interest,  in  the 
medieval  pictures,  and  in  the  admirable  character-drawing  of  the 
King  and  his  associates.  The  supernatural  elements  are  intro- 
duced so  naturally  that  we  do  not  feel,  as  we  do  in  Spenser  some- 
times, that  they  detract  from  the  human  interest  of  the  narrative 
or  that  they  savour  of  the  ridiculous.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these 
poems  represent  the  varied  knowledge,  the  intellect,  and  the  art 
of  Tennyson  more  fully  than  any  of  his  other  works. 

233.  OTHER  POEMS— One  other  poem,  Maud,  is  generally 
ranked  with  In  Memoriam  and  The  Idylls,  though  it  is  not  so  well 
known  to  the  general  reader.  It  contains  songs  and  lyrics  of 
great  beauty,  and  elements  of  great  dramatic  power.  Of  the 
actual  dramas,  which  are  later  works,  the  chief  are  Harold  and 
Becket.  These  have  been  acted,  but  they  are  celebrated  rather 
for  their  literary  execution  than  for  their  dramatic  power. 

Enoch  Arden,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Tennyson's  works,  tells, 
in  a  beautiful  and  delicate  manner,  the  story  of  a  husband  who, 
being  shipwrecked  and  given  up  as  dead,  returns  to  find  his  wife 
with  other  ties.  The  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  a  fine  example  of  Tennyson's  patriotism.  Of  his  later  poems 
the  most  beautiful  is  the  well-known  Crossins"  the  Bar. 
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234.  ESTIMATE  OF  TENNYSON— (i)  Tennyson  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  artists  in  poetry.  He  polished  and  re- 
polished  his  work  till  it  was  as  perfect  as  he  could  make  it.     He 
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had  a  splendid  ear  for  the  harmony  of  words;  thus  his  expression 
is  always  musical,  and  he  is  able  to  employ  alliteration  and  other 
metrical  devices  with  effect.  He  knew  exactly— in  his  mature 
work — the  right  amount  of  ornament  and  imagery' to  use,  so  that 
these  adjuncts  appear  illustrative  of  his  subject  and  not  employed 
merely  for  their  own  sake.  His  mastery  of  verse  of  all  kinds  was 
wonderful :  his  blank  verse  is  his  own,  different  from  Shakespeare's 
or  again  from  Milton's,  suiting  his  subject,  just  as  theirs  did ;  his 
lyric  measures  are  varied,  many  being  his  own.  To  his  perfection 
of  form  may  be  added  his  command  of  English,  pure  and  idiomatic, 
with  few  foreign  words,  and,  except  where  suitable  to  his  subject, 
few  archaisms. 

(2)  His  versatility  is  another  of  his  great  qualities.  He  can 
write  about  Greek  or  Medieval  life  with  as  much  sympathy  as 
he  can  about  his  own  time,  giving  to  them  just  those  touches, 
those  interpretations,  which  serve  to  bring  them  within  the  reader's 
range.  He  is  as  skilful  in  the  description  of  a  simple  theme  like 
The  May  Queen  as  in  dealing  with  the  most  complex  problems  of 
life  as  in  In  Memoriam.  He  can  depict  all  man's  moods  :  love, 
joy,  hope,  grief,  despondency,  all  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
work.  He  is  a  religious  poet,  finding  peace  in  a  simple  yet 
reasoning  faith  in  Divine  Love;  and  he  is  pre-eminently  a  moral 
poet,  in  word  and  thought  as  well  as  in  his  teaching.  He  is  also 
a  national  poet,  loving  his  country  beyond  all  others. 

(3)  As  a  poet  of  nature^  he  most  resembles  Keats.  He  can 
paint  her  with  vividness  and  truth,  yet  he  is  rarely  trivial ;  and 
he  can  idealise  common  things  with  the  power  of  his  own 
imagination,  as  in  The  Talking  Oak.  He  has  also  what  neither 
Wordsworth  nor  Keats  had — an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the 
sea  in  all  its  moods. 

235.  ROBERT  BROWNING  was  born  in  1812.  His  first 
work  was  published  in  1833.  In  1846  he  married  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  the  poetess,  and  they  made  their  home  in  Italy  till  her 
death,  when  Browning  returned  to  England.  He  died  in  Venice 
in  1889. 

His  longer  works  include :  Paracelsus^  Sordello,  Pippa  passes ; 
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and  a  dramatic  epic,  The  Ri?ig  and  the  Book,  which  tells  the 
story  from  different  sides  of  the  murder  of  a  wife  and  her  parents 
by  an  ItaHan  Count.  The  last  is  the  finest  of  his  longer 
works. 

It  is,  however,  his  shorter  pieces  that  are  most  familiar  to  the 
ordinary  reader      These  are  of  three  kinds  : — 

(i)  Narrative  poems,  such  as  Hoiv  they  brought  the  good  7iews 
from  Ghent  to  Aix  and  A71  Incident  of  the  French  Catnp. 

(2)  Dramatic  lyrics,  where  the  narrative  is  followed  by,  or 
mingled  with,  a  train  of  thought,  such  as  The  Boy  and  the  Afigel, 
The  Statue  and  the  Bust,  and  A  Grammarian's  Funeral. 

(3)  Dramatic  monologues,  in  which  an  incident  suggests  a 
train  of  thought,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's  soliliquies  :  such 
are  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Abt  Vogler,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  The  Bishop 
orders  his  Tomb,  The  Last  Ride  Together,  Any  Wife  to  any 
Husband,  One  Word  More. 

236.  ESTIMATE  OF  BROWNING— (i)  The  greatest  quality 
of  Browning  is  his  dramatic  power.  Dramatic  poetry  is  not 
necessarily  such  as  is  fitted  for  the  stage :  in  its  broader  sense  it 
includes  all  that  exhibits  impersonality  and  shows  forth  character 
in  others.  Browning  rarely — as  in  Ofie  Word  More — speaks  in 
his  own  person.  "  My  poetry,"  he  said,  "  is  the  utterance  of  so 
many  imaginary  persons  not  myself."  And  further,  Browning 
does  not  interpret  character  only  by  action — though  he  does  this 
in  the  Narrative  poems — but  rather  more  by  what  lies  behind 
action,  viz.  motive,  the  innermost  workings  of  the  soul.  "  My 
stress,"  he  says,  "lay  upon  the  development  of  the  soul.  Little 
else  is  worth  studying."  He  has  a  very  strong  vein  of  realism, 
and  excels  in  depicting  strong  passions  and  critical  situations 
in  a  man's  life.  In  this  his  work  contrasts  with  the  lukewarm 
sentimentality  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

(2)  Browning  is  essentially  t^.  philosopher,  mainly  with  reference 
to  religion  and  conduct.  His  aim  is  to  teach  the  object  and 
purpose  of  life  and  its  explanation,  and  in  his  teaching  he  is  a 
thorough  optimist.  A  {q^^  stanzas  from  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  will 
illustrate  his  teaching  : — 
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Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel 

That  metaphor  !    and  feel 
Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay — 

Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound. 

When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 
"  Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change  ;    the  Past  gone,  seize  to-day  ! 

Fool  !     All  that  is,  at  all. 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall  ; 
Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure  : 

What  entered  into  thee 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be  : 
Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops  :    Potter  and  clay  endure 

He  fixed  thee  mid  this  dance 

Of  plastic  circumstance. 
This  present,  thou,  forsooth,  wouldst  fain  arrest : 

Machinery  just  meant 

To  give  thy  soul  its  bent 
Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently  impressed. 

(3)  Browning  was  a  very  highly  intellectual  and  broad-minded 
man.  He  drew  life  in  ancient  Athens  or  modern  Italy,  at  the 
Renaissance  or  in  his  own  time,  with  equal  realism.  He  could 
write  with  a  profound  knowledge  on  art,  music,  the  classics,  early 
Christianity,  and  numerous  other  subjects.  He  is  more  cosmo- 
politan than  any  other  poet  or  prose  writer  of  his  day ;  his 
sympathies  are  as  wide  as  his  intellectual  powers. 

(4)  On  Browning's  qualities  as  a  poet  opinions  have  differed 
and  still  differ.  He  put,  as  he  said,  "  Philosophy  first,  and 
poetry,  which  is  its  highest  outcome,  afterwards."  The  con- 
sequence is  that  his  poetry  sometimes  suffers ;  his  utterances  are 
often  rough  and  unmusical,  his  rhymes  harsh,  his  metre  irregular, 
because  he  sacrifices  form  to  thought.  And  not  only  does  he 
sacrifice  harmony  and  beauty  to  sense ;  he  sometimes  does  worse 
by  sacrificing  sense  to  condensed  thought.  He  struggles  to  put 
more  meaning  into  a  verse  than  that  verse  will  hold,  and  becomes 
obscure.  Perhaps  that  tendency  was  increased  by  his  notion  that 
poetry  should  not  merely  teach  but  suggest  fresh  ideas  and  trains 
of  thought. 

A  good  many  people  have  in  the  past  read  Browning  because 
they  delighted  in  trying  to  unravel  what  may  be  called  \\\9,  puzzles  ; 
thoughtful   readers   of  the   present   and    future   will  study  him 
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because  of  the  beauty  of  his  philosophy,  the  noble  intellect  he 
shows  in  every  poem,  and  the  manly,  vigorous  way  he  has  of 
expressing  himself;  and  for  the  sake  of  these  qualities  they  will 
overlook,  rather  than  dwell  upon,  his  roughnesses  and  obscurities. 

237.  MINOR  VICTORIAN  POETS  —  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  (i 809-1861),  the  wife  of  Robert  Browning,  is  our 
greatest  poetess.  Before  her  marriage  her  health  was  poor  and 
she  lived  in  seclusion,  reading  a  great  amount  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  As  a  consequence  her  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  somewhat  narrow,  while  her  learning  is  everywhere 
apparent.  The  finest  of  her  longer  poems  is  Aurora  Leigh^  and 
of  her  shorter  poems  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese^  which  are 
really  the  outpouring  of  her  own  deepest  feelings,  particularly  her 
love  for  her  husband.  Her  interest  in  Italian  Unity  inspired 
several  of  her  poems,  notably  Casa  Guidi  Windoivs.  Her  rhymes 
were  occasionally  defective,  and  she  was  rather  too  fond  of 
coining  new  words ;  her  greatest  qualities  are  the  genuine  feeling, 
the  tenderness  and  love  which  she  showed  throughout  her  poetry. 

John  Keble  is  the  poet  of  the  Oxford  religious  revival.  His 
greatest  work  is  his  Christian  Year  (1827),  a  set  of  sacred  poems 
on  the  Church  Seasons. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough  illustrates  in  his  work  the  conflict  and 
doubt  which  the  social  reform  and  the.  religious  and  scientific 
problems  of  the  day  raised  in  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  men. 
In  his  search  for  truth  he  is  ever  sincere.  His  longest  poem,  The 
Bothie  (1848),  tells  the  story  of  some  Oxford  friends  and  their 
tutor  Adam. 

Thomas  Hood  was  essentially  a  humorist,  but  he  also  possessed 
a  strong  vein    of   pathos  and    an  enthusiasm  for  social  reform. 
His  best  known  works  are   The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  (1829)* 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  The  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

Lord  Macaulay  will  always  be  popular  by  virtue  of  his  ballads 
The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (1843),  Naseby,  Ivry,  The  Armada. 
They  may  not  possess  the  highest  poetical  qualities,  but  they  are 
eloquent  and  stirring,  in  good  flowing  verse,  and  The  Lays  have 
done  much  to  arouse  an  interest  in  ancient  history. 
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Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  poet  and  painter,  wrote  ballads  and 
sonnets  of  very  high  artistic  merit.  Of  his  poems  the  chief  are 
The  Blessed Damozel  diXidi  The  Portrait;  many  of  his  sonnets  and 
songs  collected  in  The  House  of  Life  (i88t)  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  language.  They  deal  with  love  and  the  problems  of  life 
and  death. 

Christina  Rossetti,  sister  of  the  poet,  also  wrote  some  beautiful 
artistic  poems,  consisting  largely  of  sonnets  and  lyrics. 

William  Morris,  also  poet  and  painter,  belongs  to  the  Romantic 
School,  by  his  love  for  medieval  and  ancient  stories.  His  chief 
poems  are  The  Earthly  Paradise  (1871),  The  Life  and  Death  of 
fason,  and  Sigurd  the  Volsung. 

Matthew  Arnold  (i 828-1 888),  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and 
literary  critics  of  the  century,  wrote  graceful  and  pure  poetry, 
filled  with  the  Greek  spirit  of  beauty.  His  chief  poems  are 
Sohrab  and  Pustum,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  and  Thyrsis,  a  splendid 
elegy  on  Clough. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (i 837-1 909),  who  may  be  called 
the  last  of  the  Victorian  poets,  was  a  friend  of  Rossetti  and 
Morris,  by  whose  works  he  was  influenced.  His  first  great  work, 
Atalanta  in  Calydon,  a  lyrical  drama,  appeared  in  1865 ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  poems  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
a  number  of  songs  and  ballads.  His  finest  work  is  undoubtedly 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse  (1882),  in  which  occur  some  of  his  splendid 
passages  on  the  sea. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XXVII 

1.  Describe  carefully  the  In  Memoriam,  and  compare  it  with  any 
similar  poem  in  the  language. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  one  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  Describe  the 
character  of  the  hero  or  heroine  of  the  one  you  select. 

3.  Write  notes  summarising  three  of  Tennyson's  poems  (other  than 
In  Memonam  or  the  Idylls). 

4.  Write  notes  summarising  three  of  Browning's  shorter  poems. 

5.  Give  the  names  of  either  Tennyson's  or  Browning's  chief  poems, 
and  add  a  brief  summary,  with  one  or  two  quotations,  of  the  contents 
of  one  of  them.  (C.) 

6.  Illustrate  from  Browning's  poems  either  (a)  his  love  of  music, 
or  (6)  his  love  of  Italy.  (C,) 
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7.  Give  three  illustrations  from  Tennyson's  poems  of  his  interest 
in  the  thought  and  movements  of  his  own  times  or  of  events  of  his 
own  times. 

8.  Mention /oMf  minor  poets,  adding  one  work  of  each,  and  describe 
one  work. 

9.  Show  that  a  great  literary  generation  passed  away  about  1830 
and  that  a  new  generation  was  arising,  and  give  some  leading  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two. 

10.  Whom  do  you  consider  the  greatest  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?     Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 


CHAPTER   XXVllI 


MACAULAY,  CARLYLE,  AND  RUSKIN 

238.  T  7ICT0RIAN  PROSE  is  remarkable  for  its  quantity,  its 
V  diversity  of  subject-matter,  and  its  variety  of  style. 
It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  to  deal  with 
even  the  important  works  in  history,  biography,  theology,  politics, 
and  science,  or  to  record  the  various  triumphs  of  journalism 
during  the  reign  of  Victoria.  Moreover,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  at 
the  present  time  to  estimate  the  position  which  the  prose-writers 
of  the  last  half-century  will  take  in  the  history  of  literature,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  generally  acknowledged  masters.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  this  chapter,  confine  our  attention  to  the  work  of 
three  great  writers  on  historical  and  general  subjects,  reserving 
for  a  further  chapter  the  great  novelists  of  the  Victorian  era. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  social  and  political  changes  men- 
tioned in  §  227  had  a  very  deep  influence  on  the  prose-writers 
of  the  age,  particularly  on  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  some  of  the 
novelists. 

239.  THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY  was  born  in 
1800.  As  a  child  he  was  a  great  reader  and  possessed  a 
marvellous  memory,  and  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself  at 
Cambridge.  In  1825  he  attracted  public  attention  by  his  brilliant 
Essay  on  Milto?i^  which  appeared  in  the  Edinbttrgh  Revieiv.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  1830  as  member  first  for  Calne,  then  for 
Leeds,  and  distinguished  himself  by  speeches  on  the  Reform  Bill. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  Legal  Member  of  Council  in  India, 
and  he  stayed  in  India  for  the  next  four  years.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  again  elected  to  Parliament,  this  time  for  Edin- 
burgh, and  became  Secretary  for  War.     In  1842  his  Lays  (§  237) 

appeared,  and  in  the  next  year  a  collection  of  ihc  Essays  which 
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he  had  from  time  to  time  written.  The  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  Efigland  vfdiS  published  in  1848,  the  second  and  third 
in  1845.     He  was  created  a  Baron  in  1857,  and  died  in  1859. 

His  History^  which  deals  with  the  reigns  of  James  H.  and 
WiUiam  HI.,  was  immediately  popular,  owing  to  the  graphic 
pictures  of  events  it  contains,  and  the  interesting  way  in  which  it 
is  written.  Macaulay  had  studied  his  subject  deeply,  even  visit- 
ing the  places  of  which  he  wrote ;  and  though  he  was  by  no  means 
unbiassed,  being  apt  to  put  his  own  side  of  the  case  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  he  strove  to  convey  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to 
him.  In  his  Essays^  which  deal  with  men  as  widely  different  as 
Dryden,  Hampden,  Bacon,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Clive,  he 
shows  the  same  careful  study  of  his  subject.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  cases  his  information  was  erroneous ;  in  others  again, 
e.g.  Warren  Hastifigs,  he  writes  rather  as  though  he  were  defend- 
ing his  own  views  than  giving  an  impartial  account  of  the  facts. 
Some  of  his  characters,  like  Bacon,  he  failed  to  understand,  and 
in  others  he  is  somewhat  too  positive  in  his  decisions :  they  are 
either  all  that  is  good  or  all  that  is  bad  in  Macaulay's  eyes. 

240.  MACAULAY'S  STYLE— Interesting  as  is  the  matter 
of  the  History  and  Essays,  it  is  the  style  in  which  they  are  written 
that  gives  them  so  high  a  place  in  literature.  Events  are  described 
in  a  graphic,  picturesque  manner  as  though  the  writer  had  been 
an  eye-witness  of  them  and  had  observed  every  little  detail  con- 
nected with  them.  The  narrative  flows  on  evenly  from  event  to 
event  without  becoming  at  any  time  dry  or  tedious,  and  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  illustration,  ornament,  and  explanation- 
Macaulay  never  leaves  his  meaning  in  doubt ;  he  is  the  clearest 
of  all  English  writers. 

Two  formal  peculiarities  appear  in  his  style.  The  first  is  the 
use  of  short  sentences  which  convey  the  impressions  he  desires 
vividly  and  sharply ;  the  second  is  a  certain  fondness  for  anti- 
thesis. In  reality,  these  two  features  are  closely  connected ;  for 
it  is  often  the  case  that  Macaulay's  short  sentences  might  easily 
be  joined  together  to  form  a  longer  sentence,  the  parts  of  which 
would  balance  each  other  in  the  same  way  as  the  longer  sentences 
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of  Gibbon  (§  187).     The  following  passage  from  the  Essay  on 
Clive  illustrates  his  style  : — 

Surajah  Dowlah  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  [Plassey]  with  all 
the  speed  with  which  a  fleet  camel  could  carry  him,  and  arrived  at  Moor- 
shedabad  in  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  There  he  called  his 
councillors  round  him.  The  wisest  advised  him  to  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  from  whom  he  had  nothing  worse  to  fear 
than  deposition  and  confinement.  But  he  attributed  this  suggestion 
to  treachery.  Others  urged  him  to  try  the  chance  of  war  again.  He 
approved  the  advice,  and  issued  orders  accordingly.  But  he  wanted 
spirit  to  adhere  even  during  one  day  to  a  manly  resolution.  He  learned 
that  Meer  Jaffier  had  arrived  ;  and  his  terrors  became  insupportable. 
Disguised  in  a  mean  dress,  with  a  casket  of  jewels  in  his  hand,  he  let 
himself  down  at  night  from  a  window  of  his  palace,  and,  accompanied 
by  only  two  attendants,  embarked  on  the  river  for  Patna. 

241.  THOMAS  CARLYLE  was  born  in  1795  at  Ecclefechan, 
in  Dumfries,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. After  a  few  years  of  teaching  he  retired  to  his  wife's  farm 
at  Craigenputtock,  where  he  wrote  Sartor  Resartiis  and  most  of 
The  French  Revolution^  which  established  his  literary  fame.  He 
came  to  London  in  1834,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
lecturing  and  writing.  His  chief  works  were  :  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship  ;  Chartism  and  Past  a7id  Present^  dealing  with  the 
political  problems  of  the  day ;  Oliver  CromwelPs  Letters  and 
Speeches ;  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  ;  and  the  History  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  In  1866  he  was  made  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University, 
after  which  date  he  wrote  little.     He  died  in  i88t. 

242.  HIS  THOUGHTS— Carlyle's  "gospel,"  as  his  philosophy 
is  often  termed,  is  complex  and  difficult  to  understand  in  all  its 
workings.  Broadly,  its  object  is  to  show  men  that  they  and  the 
world  in  which  they  live  are  not  mere  machines,  but  that  there  is 
a  purpose  in  life.  It  is  thus  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  and  the  prose  of  Ruskin, 
though  each  writer  has  expressed  these  principles  in  his  own 
way. 

Science,  Carlyle  would  say,  can  never  resolve  the  mystery  of 
life ;  it  can  to  a  certain  extent  explain  how  things  came  to  be  and 
what  they  are,  but  never  why  they  are.  Moral  life  must  not  be 
merely  a  search  for  happiness,  but  must  be  based  on  duty  and 
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hence  on  God.  Political  life  is  no  mere  accident,  nor  even  a 
voluntary  association  of  men ;  it  is  the  working  out  of  men's 
necessities  and  is  thus  built  up  on  the  past.  Art  is  not  merely 
outward  show ;  it  must  express  the  inmost  thoughts  of  man's 
mind  and  soul.  Carlyle  is  essentially  religious  though  not  in  the 
narrower  sense.  He  hates  anything  which  may  savour  of  cant  or 
hypocrisy,  and  he  even  goes  as  far  as  to  reject  all  dogmas  and 
creeds ;  but  he  believes  in  the  ideal  God  as  shown  forth  by  His 
works,  and  this  belief  is  prominent  in  all  his  writings. 

There  is,  however,  in  Carlyle  another  element — the  personal 
element  —  which  often  clashes  with  this  "gospel,"  and  which 
makes  it  appear  inconsistent.  His  character  was  not  an  amiable 
one ;  he  was  intensely  egotistic,  often  selfish  and  petty  ;  and  these 
qualities  could  hardly  fail  to  affect  his  work.  To  them  must  be 
ascribed  his  occasional  lapse  from  fairness  in  criticism,  his 
peculiarly  distorted  views  on  certain  subjects,  his  whims  and  fads, 
and  his  offensive  way  of  speaking  of  those  whom  he  considered 
narrow-minded. 

234.  HIS  STYLE  is  characteristic  of  the  man  himself.  His 
strong  personality,  with  all  its  twists  and  turns,  appears  on  every 
page.  To  some  extent  his  style  is  based  on  the  German  authors 
whom  he  was  constantly  reading  and  translating ;  his  liter- 
ally translated  foreign  words,  his  fearful  and  wonderful  com- 
pound adjectives  formed  in  German  fashion,  and  his  foreign 
constructions  all  show  this.  But  there  is  something  more  than 
imitation  in  the  style  of  Carlyle  ;  in  reality  it  is  all  his  own.  Just 
as  his  ideas  were  startling,  striking  and  utterly  unconventional,  so 
is  his  style.  It  is  extravagant,  and  wild,  often  entirely  lacking  in 
grammatical  conbtruction,  full  of  mannerisms  and  tricks ;  yet  it 
possesses  a  remarkable  vividness  and  a  rugged  picturesqueness, 
and,  what  is  more,  a  force  which  has  hardly  been  attained  by  any 
writer  of  the  century.  Though  daring  in  his  absolute  disregard 
of  any  ordinary  style,  Carlyle's  enthusiasm  carries  him  through  all 
his  work  and  communicates  itself  to  any  reader  who  is  prepared 
to  be  sympathetic.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  Sartor 
Resarius : — - 
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For  such  superior  Intelligences  a  Cause-and-Effect  Philosophy 
of  Clothes,  as  of  Laws,  were  probably  a  comfortable  winter-evening 
entertainment  :  nevertheless,  for  inferior  Intelligences,  like  men, 
such  Philosophies  have  always  seemed  to  me  instructive  enough. 
Nay,  what  is  your  Montesquieu  himself  but  a  clever  infant  spelling 
Letters  from  a  hieroglyphical  prophetic  Book,  the  lexicon  of  which 
lies  in  Eternity,  in  Heaven  ?  Let  any  Cause-and-Effect  Philosopher 
explain,  not  why  I  wear  such  and  such  a  Garment,  obey  such  and  such 
a  Law  ;  but  even  why  /  am  hcrcy  to  wear  and  obey  anything  !  Much 
therefore  of  that  same  Spirit  of  Clothes  I  shall  suppress,  as  hypothetical, 
ineffectual  and  even  impertinent  ;  naked  Facts,  and  Deductions  drawn 
therefrom  in  quite  another  than  that  omniscient  style,  are  my  humbler 
and  proper  province. 

244.  JOHN  RUSKIN,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was 
born  in  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  travelled 
extensively  through  Europe  in  his  youth.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  was  interested  in  Art,  and  a  meeting  with  Turner — whose 
paintings  were  then  the  subject  of  much  adverse  criticism — gave  rise 
to  Ruskin's  first  great  work,  Modem  Painters.  The  first  volume  of 
this  (1843)  was  a  vindication  of  Turner's  art,  the  second  was  an 
appreciation  of  the  Italian  Painters,  and  the  three  other  volumes 
were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  art  in  general. 
The  interest  in  art  which  this  volume  created  was  extended  to 
architecture  by  the  publication  of  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Stones  of  Venice.  Influenced  by  Carlyle,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  application  of  his  principles  of  art  to  social 
life — to  morality,  education,  philanthropy  and  political  economy. 
In  Unto  this  Last^  The  Ethics  of  the  Dust.,  and  The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive  he  explained  his  views  on  the  principles  on  which  society 
ought  to  be  based,  which  were  practically  those  of  an  ideal 
socialism ;  while  in  Sesame  and  Lilies  he  treated  of  the  use  of 
books  and  the  influence  of  women.  He  also  endeavoured  to  put 
his  principles  into  practice,  and  made  experiments  in  the  educa- 
tion of  working  men,  in  the  housing  of  the  working-classes,  in 
the  land  problem,  and  generally  in  the  social,  mental,  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  masses.     He  died  in  1900. 

245.  HIS  STYLE—Ruskin  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
greatest  prose-writer  of  the  century  in  point  of  style.  His  mind 
was  full  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  art  and  life ;  and  his  literary 
ability  enabled  him  to  add  beauty  of  formal  expression  to  beauty 
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of  ideas.  His  descriptions  of  nature  are  unequalled  by  any 
prose-writer,  and  are  such  as  we  expect  to  find  only  in  poetry  of 
the  highest  kind.  His  narrative  is  clear;  his  arguments,  though 
frequently  weak  and  inconsistent,  are  couched  in  such  a  form  as 
at  least  to  be  appreciated,  if  not  accepted  in  their  entirety.  His 
English  is  pure  and  rich,  full  of  ornament,  almost  poetical,  yet 
without  affectation  or  bombast.  The  following  passage  is  taken 
from  Sesaine  and  Lilies : — 

This  is  the  true  nature  of  home — it  is  the  place  of  Peace  ;  the  shelter 
not  only  from  all  injury,  but  from  all  terror,  doubt,  and  division.  .  .  . 
And  wherever  a  true  wife  comes,  this  home  is  always  around  her. 
The  stars  only  may  cover  her  head  ;  the  glow-worm  in  the  night  cold 
grass  may  be  the  only  fire  at  her  feet  ;  but  home  is  wherever  she  is  ; 
and  for  a  noble  wife  it  stretches  far  around  her,  better  than  ceiled 
with  cedar,  or  painted  with  vermilion,  shedding  its  quiet  light  far, 
for  those  who  else  were  homeless. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XXVIII 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  literary  work  of  Macaulay,  both  in 
prose  and  in  poetry. 

2.  Describe  briefly  the  philosophy  of  Carlyle,  and  illustrate  two 
points  of  his  "  gospel  "  from  his  works. 

3.  Describe  the  style  of  Carlyle.  Illustrate  your  answer  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  extract  given. 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  literary  work  of  Ruskin. 

5.  Compare  the  style  of  Ruskin  with  that  of  Macaulay. 

6.  Give  the  purport  of  one  of  Carlyle's  works,  and  bring  out  its 
greatest  qualities. 

7.  What  qualities  made  Ma.caulay's  works  popular  ? 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  an  Essay  ?  Mention  two  famous 
English  essayists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  give  the  subject 
matter  of  one  essay  by  each  of  them.  (C.) 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

1.  State  the  works  or  events  in  English  literary  history  connected 
with  any  six  of  the  following  dates:  1579,  161 1,  1674,  1798,  1814, 
1892.  (C.) 

2.  State  in  what  books  any  six  of  the  following  eight  characters 
occur  :  Bottom,  Jeanie  Deans,  Joseph  Surface,  Sir  Galahad,  Britomart, 
William  of  Deloraine,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Bob  Acres.  Give  a  short 
description  of  two  of  them. 

3.  Select  six  of  the  following  eight  places,  state  the  author  or  poem 
in  connection  with  which  they  are  celebrated,  and  explain  the  connection : 
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Abbotsford,    Clevedon,    Dunsinane,    Elsinore,    Loch    Katrine,    Stoke 
Poges,  Stratford -on-A von,  Yarrow.  (C.) 

4.  Mention  two  London  born  and  bred  writers,  and  two  country 
born  and  bred  writers  and  point  out  three  differences  between  them, 
due  to  their  surroundings. 

5.  Name  the  authors  of,  and  approximate  dates  of,  the  following  : 
Dora,  Lamia,  Ode  on  Immortality,  Life  of  Nelson,  Mazeppa,  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra,  Hesperides,  The  Sensitive  Plant,  The  Task,  Imaginary 
Conversations.     Give  a  brief  account  of  two  of  them. 

6.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  :  Epic,  Ode,  Ballad,  Satire, 
and  name  an  instance  of  each  of  these  literary  forms.  (C.) 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  literary  terms  :  Epic, 
Eclogue,  Farce,  Idyll,  Mock-heroic  poem  ?  Mention  an  English 
example  of  each.  (C.) 

8.  What  is  a  Sonnet  ?  Explain  the  construction  of  this  form  of 
poetry,  and  quote  one  Sonnet,  in  part  or  in  whole.  (C.) 

9.  What  is  meant  by  Humour  in  literature  ?  Give  an  example 
of  one  great  work  of  English  humour  between  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  present  day,  and  show  how  it  corresponds  with  your 
definition.  "  (C.) 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
THE  VICTORIAN  NOVELISTS 

(Note. — In  this  chapter  no  extracts  are  given,  as  the  works  of  the 
novelists  are  accessible  to  everyone.) 

246.  ^pHE  NOVEL  BEFORE  VICTORIA— The  examples 
X  set  by  Scott  and  Miss  Austen  in  the  historical 
novel  and  the  novel  of  ordinary  life  were  not  immediately  followed 
up  by  any  great  novelists.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Miss 
Ferrier,  who  wrote  humorous  tales  of  Scottish  life ;  oi  Lord  Lytton, 
who  wrote  poetry,  drama,  and  novels  of  all  kinds — historical, 
fashionable,  domestic,  mysterious — from  1827  onwards;  and  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth  and  G.  P.  R.  James^  whose  historical  novels 
are  of  no  great  literary  merit.  These  writers  were  all  popular  in  their 
day,  but  none  of  their  work — except  perhaps  some  of  Lytton's — 
will  keep  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  Just  before  the 
accession  of  Victoria  appeared  the  earliest  work  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  two  of  the  world's  greatest  novelists. 

247.  CHARLES  DICKENS  was  born  at  Portsea  in  181 2. 
He  had  little  education,  and  after  being  a  solicitor's  clerk  he 
became  a  reporter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  His  earliest  work — 
Sketches  by  Boz  (1836) — was  followed  by  The  Pickwick  Papers^ 
which  at  once  made  him  famous  throughout  the  land.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  novels.  He  visited  America  in  1842, 
and  again  in  1867,  when  he  gave  dramatic  readings  from  his  own 
works.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Gad's  Hill,  near  Rochester, 
in  1870. 

His  works  besides  those  named  above  are  Oliver  Twist, 
Nicholas  Nickleby^  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop^  Barnaby  Rudge, 
Martin  Chuzzlezvit,  Donibey  and  Son,  David  Copperjield,  The 
15  "s 
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Tale  of  Tivo  Cities^  Little  Dorrit,  Bleak  House,  and  a  number  of 
lesser  novels ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  number  of  beautiful 
Christmas  stories,  the  delight  of  magazine  readers  of  half  a 
century  ago. 

Nothing  need  be  said  as  to  the  plots  of  these  works ;  they  are 
probably  familiar  to  every  reader. 

248.  ESTIMATE  OF  DICKENS -The  two  chief  qualities 
which  strike  us  in  the  works  of  Dickens  are  his  character-drawing 
and  his  humour,  and  the  two  are  inseparably  connected. 

(i)  The  world  he  describes  is  that  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  particularly  of  London.  The  upper  class  society  which 
Thackeray  painted,  or  the  more  limited  set  in  which  Miss  Austen 
delighted,  were  practically  unknown  to  Dickens,  although  he 
sometimes  (rather  unsuccessfully)  attempted  to  satirise  them. 
He  viewed  human  nature  from  all  sides.  He  could  por- 
tray real  life,  for  instance  the  ordinary  honest  Englishman  with 
all  his  faults  but  without  affectations,  whether  as  the  bluff  York- 
shireman  John  Browdie  or  the  more  refined  gentleman  Nicholas. 
But  he  also  saw  other  sides  of  human  nature:  the  queer, 
grotesque,  or  warped  oddities  of  character  which  might  develop 
into  the  naturally  comic  individual,  the  idle  good-for-nothing,  the 
mean  scoundrel,  or  the  fiendish  wretch. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  these  characters  are  exaggerated,  that 
they  are  in  fact  caricatures  rather  than  characters,  though 
opinions  differ  as  to  the  degree  in  which  this  is  the  case.  Yet 
they  play  their  part  so  consistently  that  they  and  the  world 
in  which  they  move  are  thoroughly  realistic,  and  we  feel  that  they 
are  as  real  as  the  actual  world  and  the  people  whom  we  meet 
every  day. 

(2)  Dickens's  humour  is  to  be  found  on  every  page  and  in 
characters  and  incidents  of  the  greatest  diversity.  And  it  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  character  is  a  conscious  humor- 
ist; it  is  generally  his  apparently  natural  actions  and  the 
incidents  in  which  he  is  involved  which  make  him  so  exquisitely 
comic. 

This  humour  is  present  in  its  different  phases  in  the  taciturn 
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Barkis,  who  is  always  "  willing  "  :  in  the  gossiping,  bibulous,  Mrs 
Gamp  with  her  inseparable  fictitious  fi-iend  Mrs  Harris ;  in 
the  equally  garrulous  and  tiresome  Mrs  Nickleby  ;  in  jolly  Dr 
Lumbey  nursing  the  sixth  young  Kenwigs ;  in  the  dear  little 
servant  maids,  the  faithful  Marchioness,  a  true  woman  despite  her 
external  guise,  and  Tilly  Slowboy,  who  hands  the  baby  round  as 
if  it  were  something  to  drink.  We  see  it  side  by  side  with  pathos,  as 
in  honest  John  the  Carrier,  or  in  the  little  old  lady  in  Bleak  House, 
whose  case  is  always  coming  on,  but  never  does.  And  we  see 
pathos  apart  from  humour  in  true-hearted,  self-sacrificing  little 
Nell,  wise  beyond  her  years  yet  altogether  lovable.  Seldom  do 
we  find  humour  mixed  with  deep  satire ;  Dickens  was  essentially 
an  optimist,  seeing  some  good  in  nearly  everyone;  even  some 
of  his  most  abandoned  villains  have  their  redeeming  touches. 

(3)  One  more  quality  of  Dickens  remains  to  be  mentioned  ; 
his  dramatic  instinct.  We  naturally  expect  to  find  dramatic 
situations  in  the  works  of  one  who  could  portray  character  so 
well,  and  one  phase — the  melodramatic — is  especially  prominent 
in  places.  Dickens's  murders,  for  instance  that  by  Sikes  or  that 
by  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  or  his  death-scenes,  like  that  of  Quilp,  are 
very  powerful  pieces  of  melodrama,  but  none  the  less  real 
for  that. 

(4)  Not  much  need  be  said  about  the  prose-style  of  Dickens. 
The  very  nature  of  his  characters  and  the  scenes  in  which  they 
lived  precluded  any  idea  of  fine  writing  or  classical  English ;  to 
which  it  may  be  added  that  the  rate  at  which  Dickens  composed 
his  novels  did  not  conduce  to  careful  expression  or  finished  art. 
But  as  with  Scott,  we  forget  any  faults  in  contemplating  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  work  of  Dickens,  whom  we  love  better 
because  he  wrote  as  he  did  than  if  had  written  with  the  care  and 
correctness  of  Jane  Austen. 

249.  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY  was  born 
at  Calcutta  in  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and,  after 
losing  his  small  fortune,  took  to  journalism.  He  wrote  for 
many  periodicals,  including  Punch,  and  published  the  Paris  and 

Irish  Sketch  Books,  and  two  novels,  Catherine  and  Parry  Lyndon  ; 
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but  it  was  not  until  1846,  when  Vanity  Fair  began  to  appear, 
that  Thackeray  attained  to  any  eminence.  This  was  followed  by 
four  other  great  novels  :  Pefidennis,  Esmond^  The  NewcomeSy  and 
The  Virgijiians.  Besides  these  he  published  a  series  of  lectures 
which  he  had  delivered  on  The  English  Humouribis  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Centuryy  and  he  contributed  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine  the 
brilliant  Roundabout  Papers.  He  also  wrote  several  Christmas 
books,  and  some  poetry.     He  died  in  1862. 

250.  ESTIMATE  OF  THACKERAY— The  most  notable 
qualities  of  Thackeray  arc  his  power  of  creating  real  living 
characters,  and  his  humour  and  satire ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  a  third,  though  lesser  quality — his  wonderful  knowledge 
of,  and  i)Ower  of  entering  into,  the  life  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  world  is  that  of  the  upper  and  upper-middle  class  society  in 
which  he  moved  and  of  which  he  had  made  the  most  minute 
observation.  In  his  creations  of  character  his  work  is  the  cora- 
plement  of  Dickens  not  only  in  the  class  of  people  he  depicts, 
but  in  his  methods  of  portraying  them.  His  men  and  women 
are  in  no  sense  caricatures ;  they  are  actual  people  idealised 
only  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  story.  In  Vanity  Fair^  for 
instance,  we  have  probably  his  greatest,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
most  idealised  character,  the  clever,  witty,  but  unprincipled  Becky 
Sharp  j  and  as  a  foil  to  her  the  virtuous,  but  tame  and  spiritless, 
Amelia.  The  characters  of  Lord  Steyne,  Pitt,  and  Rawdon 
Crawley,  in  the  same  work,  are  all  admirably  drawn.  In  Esmond^ 
Thackeray  has  given  us  a  romantic  novel  dealing  with  life  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  so  admirably  has  he  reconstructed  the 
life  and  manners,  even  the  very  turns  of  speech,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  this  novel  might  easily  have  been  written  a  hundred 
years  earlier. 

Thackeray's  humour  and  satire  are  seen  everywhere,  in  his 
minor  characters  as  much  as  in  his  greater  ones.  His  satire  is 
never  vindictive,  never  cynical,  and  only  harsh  towards  those  who 
are  ignoble  and  base. 

His  style  is  fluent  and  versatile,  and  owes  something  to  the 
greatest  of  the  eighteenth-century  prose  which  he  knew  so  well. 
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His  sentences  are  not  always  perfectly  constructed,  and  they 
occasionally  fail  to  satisfy  strict  grammar  ;  but  the  work  of 
Thackeray  has  an  originality  and  a  gracefulness  which  will  always 
please  the  cultured  reader. 

251.  LATER  NOVELISTS— The  popularity  of  the  novel 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  due  first  of  all  to  the  impulse  given  to 
it  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  grew  rapidly  with  the  spread  of  general 
education.  A  large  class  of  people  who  were  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  whose  education  did  not  extend  much  further,  wanted 
to  read  for  amusement  quite  as  much  as  for  instruction ;  and 
poetry,  philosophy,  or  science  were  naturally  beyond  such  readers. 
The  demand  for  novels  in  a  sense  created  the  supply — by  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  at  first ;  and  the  enormous  popularity  of  their 
work  naturally  induced  hosts  of  other  writers  to  enter  the  field  of 
fiction.  Three  novelists  of  some  importance  but  of  very  different 
nature  began  to  write  about  the  middle  of  the  century  :  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  George  Eliot. 

252.  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  (1816-1855)  wrote  three 
novels  :  Jane  Eyre  (1847),  Shirley^  and  Vilette^  which  deal  with 
domestic  life,  and  to  which  much  of  the  material  was  drawn  from 
her  own  experiences.  But  slie  treated  her  subjects,  not  in  a 
calm,  placid  manner,  but  with  fire  and  emotion ;  her  heroines, 
quiet  little  ladies,  possess  under  a  plain  exterior  hearts  filled  with 
passionate  feelings — especially  of  love  and  hatred.  In  her 
treatment  of  the  love  of  Rochester,  whose  insane  wife  is  alive,  for 
Jane,  who  is  for  a  long  time  unaware  of  that  fact,  she  has  shown 
great  delicacy  and  considerable  dramatic  power. 

253.  GEORGE  ELIOT  (1819-1875)— whose  real  name  was 
Marian  Evans — was  a  highly-intellectual  woman,  her  principal 
study  being  philosophy  of  all  kinds.  Her  earliest  work  was 
Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  (1857),  and  this  was  followed  by  Adam 
Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Silas  Mariner,  Felix  Holt,  and  several 
other  novels.  A  keen  observation  of  the  humours  and  oddities 
of  life  is  combined  with  a  note  of  seriousness,  at  times  of  tragedy, 
in  her  works.  Her  earliest  works  are  the  best ;  as  she  grew  older 
her  philosophical  research  into  the  problems  of  life  showed  itself 
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too  obviously,  so  that  in  her  later  works  she  appears  always  to 
be  attempting  to  teach  and  to  moralise.  Even  her  style,  from 
being  simple,  clear,  and  very  careful,  became  artificial,  mechanical, 
overloaded  with  scientific  phrases. 

254.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY  (1819-1875)  was  a  clergyman 
and  a  Professor  of  History  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  man  with 
broad  sympathies  and  splendid  intellect;  he  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  all  the  problems  of  his  day,  whether  connected  with  the 
uplifting  of  the  masses  or  with  the  Church.  He  wrote  a  small 
amount  of  poetry  of  high  merit,  some  of  which,  such  as  The  Sands 
of  Dee  ^  is  familiar  to  everyone;  he  entered  into  religious  contro- 
versies, particularly  with  Newman,  for  whom,  however,  he  was  no 
match ;  but  it  is  by  his  novels  that  he  is  best  known,  and  it  is  in 
these  that  he  has  given  expression  to  the  noblest  thoughts  of  a 
noble  mind,  and  has  set  a  standard  of  Christian  conduct  and  life. 
In  1849  he  produced  Alton  Locke  and  Yeasty  which  gave  his 
views  on  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  poor,  of  the  Tractarian 
movement,  of  Chartism,  and  of  all  the  disturbing  problems  of  the 
day.  Hypatia^  more  restrained  than  the  first  two,  is  full  of  pathos, 
and  showsKingsley's  ideal  of  Christian  Socialism,  into  which  he  had 
entered  whole-heartedly  with  F.  D.  Maurice.  In  Westward  Ho  ! 
the  splendid  Elizabethan  novel  which  few  people  do  not  know, 
Kingsley  reached  his  highest  point  as  a  novelist ;  it  was  followed 
by  Two  Years  Ago,  and  by  another  historical  novel  which  is  still 
very  popular,  Hereward  the  Wake. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  his  delightful  Water  Babies,  a 
charming  mixture  of  story,  allegory,  satire,  and  fancy. 

255.  THE  LAST  VICTORIAN  NOVELISTS  —  Of  the 
hundreds  of  novelists  who  followed  these  three  mid-Victorians, 
many  were  popular  in  their  day  and  many  are  still  popular,  but  it 
is  impossible  at  present  to  estimate  their  future  position  in 
literature.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  two  at  least  will 
be  remembered ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  Victorian 
novelists,  just  as  Swinburne  is  the  last  of  the  Victorian  poets. 
These  are  Stevenson  and  Meredith. 

Robert   Louis   Stevenson   (i 850-1 894)   is   perhaps   the   most 
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literary  novelist  of  the  century.  He  recognized  the  importance 
of  art  and  literary  style  in  the  novel,  and  by  study  of  earlier 
models  and  constant  practice  he  acquired  a  style  peculiarly  his 
own,  which  is  at  once  clear,  charming,  and  polished.  He  wrote 
essays  and  short  stories  in  the  magazines  for  some  years,  the 
former  being  afterwards  collected  under  the  titles  of  Virginibus 
Piierisque  and  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,  and  the  latter 
as  The  New  Arabian  Nights.  Of  his  longer  works  Treasure 
Island.^  a  splendid  romance  of  adventure  for  boys,  written  in  a 
literary  style  unusual  for  such  stories,  will  always  be  remembered. 
Kidnapped^  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  Catriona,  Dr  Jekyll  and 
Mr  Hyde  are  the  best  known  of  the  other  tales  ;  whilst  his  Inland 
Voyage  and  Travels  ivith  a  Donkey  are  humorous  and  more  or 
less  imaginary  accounts  of  journeys. 

George  Meredith  (1828- 1909),  a  novelist  of  high  literary  merit, 
for  many  years  before  his  death  exercised  a  profound  influence 
on  literary  men  of  all  classes,  both  personally  and  by  his  works. 
His  ideals  of  contemporary  life  and  character  are  exemplified  in 
his  novels,  the  chief  of  which  are  :  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fcverei. 
(1859),  Evan  Harrington.,  Rhoda  Fleming,  The  Egoist,  and  Diana 
of  the  Cros sways  (1885). 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XXIX 

1.  Estimate  the  greatness  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray. 

2.  Show  that  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Stevenson  represent 
different  periods  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

3.  Name  fve  of  the  greatest  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
not  including  any  who  are  still  living.  Say  what  you  know  of  the 
writings  of  any  one  of  them,  and  point  out  what  you  think  to  be  his 
or  her  chief  claims  to  distinction.  (C.) 

4.  Give  the  titles  oi  fve  of  Dickens's  novels,  and  an  account  of  one 
of  them,  naming  the  chief  characters.  (C.) 

5.  Describe  the  chief  characters  of  one  of  Thackeray's  novels. 

6.  Compare  the  novels  of  Dickens  with  those  of  Thackeray. 

7.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  works  of  Kingsley  or  George  Eliot. 

8.  In  what  novels  of  this  period  do  six  of  the  following  characters 
occur  :  Amyas  Leigh,  Sydney  Carton,  Mr  Rochester,  Lord  Steyne, 
Peggotty,  Warrington,  Uriah  Heap,  Dolly  Varden  ?  Give  a  brief 
description  of  two  of  them. 


CHAPTER   XXX 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PROSE  AND  POETRY 


256. 


L 


ITERATURE,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  includes 
the  whole  of  the  written  expression  of  a  nation's 
thoughts ;  for  our  present  purpose,  however,  we  may  exclude  from 
consideration  all  technical  works — that  is,  such  works  as  are 
intended  merely  to  give  information  or  instruction  in  a  particular 
subject,  the  form  in  such  works  being  subordinated  to  the  subject 
matter. 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  of  literature — Prose  and  Poetry. 
The  very  varied  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  and  the  manner  of 
their  treatment  makes  the  classification  of  either  prose  or  poetry 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Many  works  belong  partly  to  one 
class  and  partly  to  another ;  while  some  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
class  or  classes  but  stand,  as  it  were,  by  themselves. 

PROSE 

The  majority  of  prose  works  fall  into  the  following  main  classes  : 
i.  History,  ii.  Description,  iii.  Fiction,  iv.  Humour  and  Satire, 
v.  Reflection. 

257.  HISTORY  may  be  taken  to  include  all  narratives  dealing 
with  actual  facts,  whether  universal,  national,  or  individual.  Its 
value  depends  on  :  (a)  the  correct  statement  of  the  facts  ;  (<^)  the 
critical  and  reflective  faculties  displayed  by  the  author  in  selection 
and  arrangement  of  material,  and  in  the  inferences  drawn  from 
that  material;  (r)  the  literary  art  with  which  he  narrates  and 
explains.     This  class  of  work  may  be  subdivided  into  : — 

(i)  General  History,  dealing  either  with  universal  history,  e.g: 
Raleigh's   History  of  the    World,  or  with    the    history   of  some 
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foreign    country,    e.g.    Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (§  187). 

(2)  English  History.  The  early  chronicles  are  very  uncritical 
and  of  small  literary  merit ;  they  frequently  begin  with  fabulous 
times,  the  legends  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  from  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  More's  Edward  V.  is  somewhat  uncritical,  but  of 
much  greater  value  as  literature  ;  Bacon's  Henry  VII.  is  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  deal  with  history  in  a  thoughtful  and  logical 
manner;  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  is  a  splendid 
though  biassed  record  of  contemporary  history.  It  has  been  left 
to  recent  historians  to  treat  history  in  a  really  scientific  and 
critical  manner. 

(3)  Biography,  dealing  with  the  life  of  an  individual,  such  as 
Boswell's  Johnson^  Lockhart's  Scott^  Southey's  Nelson^  and  many 
recent  works. 

(4)  Any  other  narrative  of  actual  fact,  such  as  letters,  e.g. 
those  of  Walpole,  and  diaries,  e.g,  those  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn, 
which  throw  light  on  the  customs  or  events  of  a  period. 

258.  DESCRIPTION— Under  this  heading  may  be  included 
works  describing  objects,  places,  and  scenery.  Such  are  accounts 
of  Voyages,  like  those  of  Hakluyt ;  of  Travels,  as  those  of 
Stanley  and  Livingstone  ;  of  Art,  like  several  of  the  works  of 
Ruskin  (these  belonging  partly  to  the  domain  of  criticism) ;  of 
antiquarian  research,  such  as  Stow's  Survey  of  London.  Many 
contain,  incidentally,  a  considerable  amount  of  history ;  indeed, 
such  works  are  often  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  historian. 

259.  FICTION  includes  all  narratives  which  are  based 
primarily  on  the  imagination  rather  than  on  facts.  Such  works, 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  present-day  writings,  have  always 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  our  literature ;  but  in  the 
earliest  times  fiction  was  usually  embodied  in  poetry  rather  than 
in  prose.     Prose  fiction  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

(i)  Supernatural  or  legendary  romances,  dealing  with  impossible 
or  at  least  improbable,  adventures,  e.g.  Malory's  Morte  d* Arthur. 
Here  also  belong  Fairy  Tales,  of  which  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
Kingsley's  Water  Babies  are  good  modern  representatives. 
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(2)  Allegorical  romances,  which  endeavour  to  teach  some 
spiritual  or  abstract  truth  by  means  of  a  story  drawn  from  ordinary 
life.  Bunyan's  PilgrinCs  Progress  is  the  most  perfect  prose 
allegory  in  the  language  ;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  and  More's 
Utopia  are  examples  of  a  different  nature. 

(3)  Tales  of  Adventure  or  Romance,  such  as  the  Elizabethan 
Romances  (§  126)  or  Robi7ison  Crusoe. 

(4)  Novels,  which  deal  with  the  experiences  of  everyday  life, 
more  or  less  idealised  (see  Chaps.  XX.,  XXIX.).  Their  merit 
depends  mainly  on  plot,  delineation  of  character  and  manners, 
and  brilliance  of  style.  In  so-called  "historical  novels  "  incidents 
of  history  form  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  story.  Events 
are  often  turned  and  twisted  to  suit  the  tale ;  characters,  scenes, 
and  conversations  which  have  no  historical  foundation,  are  intro- 
duced (see  Chap.  XXIV.). 

260.  HUMOUR  AND  SATIRE  arc  to  be  found  in  most 
classes  of  prose,  particularly  in  works  of  fiction ;  there  are, 
however,  certain  works  which  are  written  almost  entirely  with  the 
object  of  displaying  humour  or  satire,  or  both  combined. 

Humour  is  a  peculiar  way  of  looking  at  persons  or  things,  so  as 
to  provoke  mirth ;  it  is  a  deeper,  more  subtle  quality  than  mere 
wit^  which  is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  lively  play  on  words. 
It  is  well  exemplified  in  Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers  and  in 
Sterne's  Tristratii  Shandy, 

Satire  differs  from  Humour  in  that  it  is  intended  to  provoke 
ridicule  rather  than  mirth,  and  so  to  bring  contempt  on  a  person 
or  a  custom.  Whilst  humour  is  intended  to  amuse,  the  aim  of 
satire  is  (or  should  be)  to  expose  vice  and  thus  to  inculcate 
virtue.     Swift  is  the  greatest  of  English  prose  satirists. 

261.  REFLECTION— Under  this  heading  may  be  included 
all  works  which  deal  with  thoughts  rather  than  fact — real  or 
imaginary.     Such  works  may  be  classified  as  : — 

(i)  Theology,  including  controversial  works,  like  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity ;  sermons  or  homilies,  like  those  of  Latimer ; 
and  devotional  treatises,  such  as  Taylor's  JPoly  Living. 

(2)  Philosophy,  including  general  works,  like  Bacon's  Advance- 
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ment  of  Lear?ting ;  treatises  on  government,  like  those  of  Locke 
and  Hobbes ;  those  deaUng  with  political  economy,  e.g.  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations ;  and  those  on  social  reform,  e.g. 
much  of  the  work  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin. 

(3)  Education,  such  as  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

(4)  Literary  criticism,  e.g.  Sidney's  Apology  for  Poetry. 

(5)  Essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  hke  those  of  Bacon,  Dryden, 
Carlyle ;  and  periodical  essays,  such  as  those  of  the  Spectator. 

POETRY 

It  would  be  possible  to  classify  poetry,  according  to  subject- 
matter,  under  the  same  headings  as  above  adopted  for  prose. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  different  nature  of  poetry,  it  will 
be  found  convenient  to  employ  a  slightly  different  method 
and  to  divide  the  majority  of  poems  into  the  following  main 
classes  :  i.  Epic,  ii.  Drama,  iii.  Narrative,  iv.  Satire,  v.  Lyric, 
vi.  Elegy,  vii.  Description,  viii.  Reflection. 

262.  THE  EPIC  ranks  with  the  drama  as  the  highest  of  all 
forms  of  poetry.  The  subject  must  be  a  great  and  complex 
action,  historical  or  legendary ;  the  heroes,  persons  of  high  rank 
with  lofty  ideals  ;  the  style  correspondingly  dignified.  The  poem, 
which  is  usually  of  great,  length  is  developed  by  a  mixture  of  the 
dramatic,  narrative,  and  descriptive  elements.  English  possesses 
few  epics  :  by  far  the  greatest — indeed  the  only  one  worthy  of 
the  name — is  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

263.  THE  DRAMA  is  a  form  of  poetry  dealing  with  action. 
Its  greatness,  apart  from  literary  merit,  depends  largely  on  the 
interest  of  its  plot,  and  on  its  exemplification  and  development 
of  character.  The  chief  kinds  of  English — or  Romantic — drama 
are : — 

(i)  Tragedy,  in  which  the  incidents  are  of  a  serious  and  often 
terrible  nature,  culminating  in  the  destruction  and  death  of  the 
principal  characters. 

(2)  Comedy,  in  which  the  incidents  are  of  a  lighter  nature, 
giving   scope  for  jests,   tricks,    humour,  and  for  love.     Though 
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events  of  a  serious  nature  are  not  precluded,  the  end  is  generally 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Large  portions  of  comedy,  some- 
times the  whole,  are  written  in  prose. 

When  a  Comedy  degenerates  into  a  mere  display  of  sparkling 
wit,  without  much  plot,  or  only  such  as  turns  on  the  tricks  and 
jokes  of  the  wits,  it  becomes  a  Farce.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is 
practically  a  Farce. 

(3)  Tragi-comedy,  a  name  often  applied  to  plays  which  have 
neither  the  amount  of  humour  nor  the  light  badinage  of  a 
comedy,  and  which  contain  situations  which  might  well  end 
tragically,  but  usually  do  not  so  end.  Such  are  the  Mercha?it  of 
Venice — generally  classed  as  a  comedy  ;  and  the  Winter's  Tale — 
generally  termed  a  romance. 

(5)  History,  in  which  the  plot  is  based  upon,  and  some  of  the 
characters  drawn  from,  history.  These  plays  occupy  the  position 
in  the  drama  which  historical  novels  occupy  in  fiction.  They 
may,  of  course,  contain  comic  elements — as  in  Henry  IV.^  or 
tragic — as  m  Julius  Ccesar^  as  opportunity  offers. 

(6)  Lastly,  there  is  a  class  of  poetry  which,  while  intensely 
dramatic  in  nature^  is  not  suited  for  acting,  indeed  not  even 
arranged  in  a  manner  suitable  for  acting.  Such  is  a  large  part  of 
the  work  of  Browning. 

264.  THE  NARRATIVE  corresponds  fairly  closely  with  the 
History  and  Fiction  classes  of  Prose  (§§  257,  259).     It  includes  : — 

(i)  Historical  poems,  e.g.  Drayton's  Baro?is''  Wars  and  the  poems 
of  Scott. 

{2)  Verse- tales,  e.g.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales ^  Tennyson's 
Enoch  Arden^  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh^  and  Byron's  Giaour. 

(3)  Allegories,  e.g.  Spenser's  Faery  Queen. 

265.  THE  SATIRE  corresponds  to  the  prose  class  of  the  same 
name  (§  260).  Examples  in  poetry  are  Dry  den's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  and  Byron's  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Revieivers. 
Here,  too,  belong  what  are  usually  called  mock-heroic  poems, 
written  as  though  they  were  romances,  but  depending  very 
largely  on  satire  and  humour :  such  are  Butler's  Hudibras  and 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
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266.  THE  LYRIC,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a  piece  which 
originally — in  early  times — was  accompanied  by  music.  Hence 
lyrical  poems  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  our  verse,  are  of 
the  nature  of  songs — fresh  and  spontaneous  utterances.  Some  of 
the  more  serious  and  artistic  of  such  poems  are  called  Odes, 
though  many  of  these,  again,  belong  more  properly  to  Class  VI H  ; 
others  in  light  measure  and  simple,  popular  phraseology,  are 
known  as  Ballads  {e.g.  Drayton's  Agincourt). 

Lyrics  are,  as  a  rule,  short  poems,  and  they  deal  chiefly  with  : — 
(i)  Religion,  e.g.  Herbert's   Temple^    Keble's   Christian    Year. 
Many  of  our  hymns,  too,  are  of  this  nature. 

(2)  Love,  many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  those  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Caroline  writers,  particularly  Herrick. 

(3)  Patriotism,  such  as  the  poetry  of  Scott  and  Burns  in  honour 
of  Scotland ;  Campbell,  Cowper,  and  Tennyson  in  praise  of 
England ;  Shelley's  and  Byron's  poems  on  Greece. 

(4)  War,  e.g.  Campbell's  Hohenlinden. 

267.  THE  ELEGY,  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  poem  mourning 
the  loss  of  some  friend.  The  subject,  however,  frequently 
suggests  further  solemn  reflections  to  which  the  poet  gives 
expression.  The  finest  examples  are  Milton's  Lycidas,  Shelley's 
Ado7iaiSj  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  M.  Arnold's  Thyrsis. 
Gray's  Elegy  is  beautiful,  though  an  unusual  type. 

268.  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PASTORAL— The  original 
pastoral  poems,  such  as  Spenser's  Shepheard'' s  Kalendar  {^  ii4)j 
were  somewhat  artificial  poems  ;  purely  descriptive  poems,  such 
as  Denham's  Cooper's  Hill,  are  apt  to  become  wearisome  through 
lack  of  incident.  In  the  new  school  of  poetry,  which  began  with 
Thomson  (§  189)  and  reached  its  highest  point  in  Wordsworth, 
nature  and  man  were  closely  identified.  The  shepherd  and  his 
life  amid  nature  were  chosen  as  subjects,  because  they  were 
regarded  as  the  simplest  and  least  spoilt.  The  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  is  sometimes  pastoral,  sometimes  descriptive ;  his 
Michael  is  a  typical  example  of  the  combination  of  the  pastoral 
and  descriptive  elements. 

269.  REFLECTION— Much  of  the  poetry  of  the  above  classes, 
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indeed  most,  contains  a  great  deal  of  reflection.  Some  poems, 
however,  are  built  up  mainly  on  the  thought  or  meditations  of  the 
poet,  or  on  the  system  of  philosophy  which  he  has  consciously  or 
unconsciously  formulated  in  his  mind.  Under  this  head  may  be 
placed  such  diverse  poems  as  Milton's  II  Fenseroso,  Wordsworth's 
Excursion  and  Odes^  Byron's  Childe  Harold^  and  many  Sonnets. 
Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned  works  which  have  a  distinct  didactic 
purpose,  i.e.^  which  are  intended  to  teach  some  principle,  such  as 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

270.  NOTE  ON  THE  SONNET— The  essential  features  of 
the  Sonnet  are  (i)  that  it  shall  contain  fourteen  lines,  each  con- 
sisting of  ten  syllables,  (2)  that  it  shall  be  the  expression  of  one 
thought,  emotion,  or  fact.  Beyond  these  essentials,  considerable 
variety  is  found.  Some  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  eight 
lines  being  known  as  the  octave^  and  the  last  six  as  the  sestet. 
The  chief  types  of  sonnet  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  Petrarchan.  The  earliest  writers  of  English  Sonneteers, 
VVyatt  and  Surrey,  founded  their  sonnets  on  Italian  models, 
particularly  on  Petrarch.  The  Italian  type,  however,  usually 
rhymed  abba  |  abba  |  cde  |  cde  with  a  break  after  the  eighth  line ; 
this  the  Englishmen  varied  by  finishing  with  a  rhymed  couplet, 
often  omitting  the  break  after  the  eighth  line.  Thus  the  sonnet  of 
Wyatt  (in  §  75)  rhymes  abba  |  abba  |  cddc  |  ee,  without  a  break. 

(2)  The  Spenserian  was  a  transitional  form  between  the 
sonnets  of  Wyatt,  and  those  of  Shakespeare  (see  §  85). 

(3)  The  English,  or  Shakespearian,  sonnet  allowed  more 
rhymes  with  or  without  break  after  the  eighth  line.  Its  rhymes 
are  abab  |  cdcd  |  efef  |  gg. 

(4)  The  Miltonic  resembles  the  Petrarchan,  but  omits  the 
break.  Milton  was  one  of  the  first  poets  to  employ  the  sonnet 
for  other  purposes  than  as  a  vehicle  of  love-emotions. 

(6)  The  Contemporary  is  in  reality  a  return  to  the  pure  Italian 
type,  including  the  break. 
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Border  Minstrelsy,  189. 
Borough,  the,  175. 
Boswell,  164. 
Bouge  of  Court,  42. 
Bride  of  Abydos,  193. 
Bride  of  Lammermuir,  190. 
Britannia's  Pastorals,  97. 
Broken  Heart,  the,  104. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  229. 
Brooke,  95. 


Brothers,  the,  181. 
Browne,  Sir  T.,  115,  203. 
Browne,  W.,  97. 
Browning,  E.  13.,  215. 
Browning,  R.,  212-215. 
Bruce,  the,  43. 
Brut,  the,  16,  17. 
Buckingham,    Character    of, 
137  ;    The  Rehearsal,   137, 

143. 
Bunyan,  145. 

Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  186. 
Burke,  178. 

Bumey,  Frances,  203,  204. 
Bums,  177. 
Burton,  115. 
Butler,  S.,  142. 
Byron,  Lord,  186,  193-195. 

CAEDMON,  5. 

Campaign,  the,  154. 

Campaspe,  74. 

Campbell,  186. 

Canterbury  Tales,  34-36. 

Capgrave,  48. 

Carew,  129. 

Carlyle,  220-222. 

Caroline  poetry,  127-132. 

Castaway,  the,  176. 

Castle  Dangerous,  190. 

Castle  of  Indolence,  167,  168. 

Castle  of  Otranto,  162. 

Castle  Rackrent,  204. 

Catholicism,weakening  of,  23. 

Catiline,  100. 

Cavalier  poets,  128. 

Caxton,  49,  50. 

Cecilia,  204. 

Cenci,  196. 

Changeling,  the,  104. 

Change  in  style,  130,  167. 

Chapman,  97,  104. 

Character  of  a  Trimmer,  144. 

Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  89-91,  202  ;  of 
Dickens,  226  ;  of  Thack- 
eray, 228  ;  of  Miss  Austen 
205. 

Character-Writings,  114,  115. 

Characteristics  of  O.E. 
poetry,  7. 

Chatterton,  171,  184. 

Chaucer,  16,  30-39,  89. 

Childe  Harold,  193. 

Christ,  6. 

Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph, 
97. 
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Christ  and  Satan,  5. 
Christabel,  184,  185. 
Christianity,  Introduction  of, 

4- 
Christian  Year,  215. 
Chronicle,    the    English,    13  ; 

Rhyming,  ig  ;  of  England, 

114. 
Church    History    of    Britain, 

114. 
Cibber,  CoUey,  143. 
Clarendon,  114. 
Clarissa,  159. 
Classics,  the,  24. 
Cleanness,  19. 
Clough,  215. 
Coslica,  95. 

Coleridge,  171,180-181, 184-6. 
Colet,  53,  54- 
Colin  Clout,  42,  65. 
Colley  Cibber,  143. 
Collins,  168,  169. 
Colonel  Jack,  159. 
Comedy  of  Errors,  84,  85. 
Compleat  Angler,  116. 
Comus,  119. 

Conduct  of  the  Allies,  152. 
Confessio  Amantis,  40,  41. 
Confessions     of     an     Opium 

Eater,  203. 
Congreve,  143. 
Conquest,  the  Norman,  14, 15. 
Constable,  95,  97. 
Constitutional  History,  201, 
Cooper's  Hill,  131. 
Coriolanus,  87. 
Corncillc,  135. 
Correct  Verse,  130. 
Corsair,  the,  193. 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  177. 
Country  Wife,  143. 
Count  Julian,  186. 
Cowley,  131,  144. 
Cowper,  176. 
Crabbe,  173. 
Cranmer,  37. 
Crash  aw,  129. 
Crossing  the  Bar,  211. 
Criticism,  Literary,  107,  109, 

139,  140,  157,  165,  201-203. 
Curse  of  Kehama,  185. 
Cursor  Mundi,  20, 
Cycles  of  Romance,   16  ;    of 

plays,  71. 
Cymbeline,  88. 
Cynewulf,  6. 

DAILY  COURANT,  156. 
Dance  of  the  Seven  deadly  sins, 

Daniel,  S.,  95,  90. 
Daniel,  5. 
Dante,  24,  32,  33. 
Daphnaida,  65. 
Darwin,  E.,  171, 
Davenant,  131. 
Davideis,  131. 
David  and  Bethsabe,  75. 


David  Simple,  161,  162. 

Davidson,  Poetical  Rapsody, 
94. 

Davies,  Sir  J.,  97. 

Decadence  of  the  drama,  99. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  166, 

Defence  of  Poetry,  196. 

Defoe,  156,  159. 

Dekker,  104,  no. 

Delia,  95. 

Denham,  131. 

De  Quincey,  203. 

De  Regimine  principum,  41. 

Descent  of  Odin,  170. 

Description,  233,  237. 

Deserted  Village,  171. 

Dethe  of  Blaunclie  the  Duch- 
esse,  32. 

Devil's  Law  Case,  103. 

Devil  is  an  Ass,  the,  loi. 

Diana,  93. 

Diaries,  82  ;  Evelyn's,  144  ; 
Pepys',  144,  145. 

Dickens,  225-227. 

Dictes  and  Sayings  of 
Philosophers,  30. 

Diction,  of  O.E.  poetry,  7  ; 
of  Spenser,  66,  67  ;  of 
Wordsworth,  183. 

Dictionary,  Johnson's,  164. 

Didactic  satire,  151. 

Difference  between  an  Abso- 
lute and  a  Limited  Mon- 
archy, 48. 

Dirge,  95. 

Discourse  of  English  poetry, 
109. 

Discoveries,  113, 

Distant  prospect  of  Eton 
College,  169. 

Donne,  127. 

Don  Juan,  194. 

Dora,  209. 

Double  Dealer,  the,  143. 

Douglas,  45,  46. 

Drama,  Early,  69-80  ;  Shake- 
speare, 81-93  ;  successors 
of  Shakespeare,  09- 103  ; 
Restoration,  134,  135,  139, 
142,  143  ;  eighteenth 
century,  165  ;  general  233, 
236. 

Drapier  letters,  152. 

Drayton,  95,  96. 

Dream  of  Fair  Women,  209. 

Dreme,  the,  46. 

Dr  Faustus,  76,  yy. 

Drop  of  Deiv,  131. 

Drummond,  93. 

Dryden,  133-141. 

Duchess  of  Malfi,  103. 

Dunbar,  43. 

Dunciad,  149. 

Dyer,  168, 

EARLE,  113. 
Earliest  werks,  2-4. 


Ecclesiastical  Polity,  no,  in. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  204. 

Edinburgh  Review,  193,  201. 

Edward  I.,  73. 

Edward  II.,  yy. 

Edward  F.,  55. 

Elegiac  spirit  in  O.E.  litera- 
ture, 8. 

Elegy,  the,  237  ;  on  Crashaw, 
131  ;  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, 169-170;  on  an 
Unfortunate  Lady,  149  ; 
Adonais,  196 ;  In  Memo- 
riam,  209,  210  ;  Lycidas, 
119,  120;   Thyrsis,  216. 

Elene,  6. 

Eloisa  to  Abelard,  149. 

Ella,  Essays  of,  203. 

Elizabethan  drama,  73-93, 
99-104,  202,  203  ;  litera- 
ture, 60,  61,  etc.  ;  prose, 
106-116 ;  poetry,  60-68, 
94-98  ;   romance,  109,  no. 

Elyot,  56,  57. 

Emma,  203. 

Endymion,  198. 

England's  Helicon,  94  ; 
Heroical  Epistles,  96. 

English,  Old,  1,7;  Middle, 
24  ;  language,  24. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Revieivers,  193. 

English  Chronicle,  13. 

English  Poets,  the,  202. 

Enoch  Arden,  211, 

Epic  poetry,  235.        j|| 

Epicene,  101.  1 

Epipsychidion,  196. 

Epitaph  on  Shakespeare,  119, 

Epithalamion,  63,  65, 

Erasmus,  54. 

Esmond,  228. 

Essays,  107,  202-203,  235'; 
Moral,  130  ;  Bacon's,  ni- 
113  ;  Carlyle's,  220  ; 
Cowley's,  144  ;  Dryden's, 
139,  140  ;  Halifax's,  144  ; 
Lamb's,202,  203;  Landor's, 
203  ;  Macaulay's^  218- 
220  ;  Ruskin's,  222-223  '> 
Temple's,  144. 

Essay,  on  Criticism,  148  ;  on 
Dramatic  Poesy,  140 ;  on 
Heroic  Plays,  140  ;  on  the 
Human  Understanding, 
143  ;  on  Man,  149,  130  ; 
on  Satire,  140 ;  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
178  ;   on  Translation,  140. 

Evelina,  203. 

Evelyn,  144. 

Eve  of  St  Agnes,  198. 

Evergreen,  167. 

Every  Man  in  his  humour, 
100  ;    out  of  his  humour, 

lOI. 

Evidence  of  the  date  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  82, 83. 
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Excursion,  the,  i8i. 
Exodus,  5. 

Exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  114. 

Fable,  the,  45  ;  Ancient 
and  Modern,  139  ;  of  the 
Bees,  154. 

Faery  Queene,  64,  65,  67,  68, 

97. 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  190. 

Faithful  Shepherdess,  102. 

Fall  of  Princes,  41,  59. 

Fantastic  Poets,  the,  127. 

Farquhar,  143. 

Fatal  Sisters,  the,  170. 

Fates  of  the  Apostles,  the,  6. 

Faustus,  Dr,  76,  jy. 

Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom, 
t6i. 

Ferrier,  Miss,  225. 

Feudalism,  decay  of,  22,  23, 
52. 

Fiction,  158-162,  233,  234, 
Scott,  189-192;  early 
nineteenth  century,  203- 
206  ;    Victorian,  225-231. 

Fidelia,  97. 

Fielding,  Henry,  160,  161. 

Fielding,  Sarah,  161,  162. 

Fifteenth  Century,  barren- 
ness, of  40,  47. 

Fig  for  Momus,  a,  97. 

Fight  at  Finnsburg,  2,  3,  8. 

Flaming  Heart,  129. 

Fletcher,  John,  88,  102,  103. 

Fletcher,  G.,  95,  97. 

Fletcher,  P.,  97, 

Ford,  104. 

Forefathers,  our,  i,  2. 

Fortescue,  48. 

Fortunes  of  Nigel,  190. 

Four  PP,  72. 

French  Influence,  on  Chaucer, 
32  ;  on  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 131,  132,  134-136. 

French  Revolution,  influence 
of,  173-175  ;  Carlyle's,  220. 

Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun- 
gay, 75. 

Froissart,  56. 

Fuller,  114,  115,  203. 

GAME  and  Play  of  Chess,  50. 

Gammer  Gur ton's  Needle,  73. 

Garden,  the,  131. 

Gardener's  Daughter,  the,  209. 

Gascoigne,  60. 

Gawayne      and     the     Green 

Knight,  18. 
Gay,  154. 
Gebir,  186. 
Genesis,  5. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  158. 
Gentle  Shepherd,  the,  167. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  16. 
Gerald  du  Barri,  16. 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  186. 

16 


Giaour,  193. 
Gibbon,  166. 
Goethe,  192. 
Going  to  the  Wars,  129. 
Golden  Targe,  the,  45. 
Goldsmith,  162,  165,  171. 
Gondibert,  131. 
Gorboduc,  73,  74. 
Gower,  40,  41. 
Grave,  the,  168. 
Gray,  169-171. 
Greene,  74,  75,  8r,  no. 
Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  10. 
Groatsworth  of  Wit,  81. 
Grongar  Hill,  168. 
Guilds,  Trade,  71. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  152,  158. 
Guy  Mannering,  189,  190. 

HAKLUYT'S   Voyages,  116. 

Hall,  Bishop,  97,  115. 

Hall,  the  historian,  88. 

Hallam,  201. 

Hamlet,  86. 

Handlyng  Synne,  20. 

Harold,  189,  211. 

Hawes,  41,  42. 

Hazlitt,  202. 

Heart  of  Midlothian,  190. 

Hellas,  196. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  16. 

Henry  IV.,  85. 

Henry  V.,  85. 

Henry  VI.,  83. 

Henry  VII.,  History  of,  in, 
112. 

Henry  VIII.,  88. 

Henryson,  44,  45. 

Herbert,  129. 

Hero  and  Leander,  76. 

Heroes    and    H  era-Worship, 
220. 

Heroic  Couplet,  130. 

Herrick,  128. 

Hesperides,  128, 

Hey  wood,  72. 

Hind  and   the   Panther,   the, 
138, 139- 

His  Majesty's  Escape,  130. 

Historical    drama,     72,     77, 
84,  85,  87,  104,  236. 

Historical       poetry,       236  ; 
Elizabethan,  94,  95,  96. 

History,    232,    233  ;     of   the 
World,  II,  114  ;  the  Chron- 
icle,   13  ;     in    Latin,    16  ; 
Chronicles,  19,  48  ;    of  the 
Great   Rebellion,    114  :     of 
England,      Hume's      166 ; 
Macaulay's,  219. 
Hobbes,  115. 
Hogg,  186. 
Hohenlinden,  186. 
Holinshed^  88,  114. 
Holy  and  Profane  State,  115. 
Holy  Living,  Holy  Dying,  113. 
Homilies,  12. 
Hood,  215. 


Hooker,  no,  in. 

Hours  of  Idleness,  193. 

House  of  Fame,  34. 

Hudibras,  142. 

Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,  102. 

Hume,  166. 

Humour,  100,  234 ;  of 
Chaucer,  38,  39  ;  of 
Dickens,  226,  227 ;  of 
Shakespeare,  92. 

Humphrey  Clinker,  161. 

Hunt,  203. 

Hymn  to  Adversity,  169. 

Hyperion,  198. 

IDEA,  95. 

Idler,  the,  158. 

Idylls  of  the  King,  210,  211. 

Iliad,  the,  97,  149. 

II  Penseroso,  119. 

Imaginary  Conversations,  203. 

Imitations  of  Horace,  150. 

Indian  Queen,  the,  139. 

Induction,  the,  59. 

In  Memoriam,  209,  210. 

Interludes,  72. 

Irene,  164. 

Irish  Melodies,  186. 

Isabella,  198. 

Italy,  186. 

//  was  a  famous  victory,  185. 

Ivanhoe,  190. 

JAMES,  G.  P.  R.,  225. 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  43,  44. 
Jane  Eyre,  229. 
Jew  of  Malta,  77. 
John  Gilpin,  176. 
John,  King,  72,  84. 
John  of  Trevisa,  48. 
Johnson,  Dr,  158,  162,  164- 

165. 
Jolly  Beggars,  the,  177. 
Jonathan  Wild,  160. 
Jonson,  Ben,  100-102,  115. 
Joseph  Andrews,  160. 
Journey  to  the  Western  Isles, 

164. 
Judith,  5. 

Julian  and  Maddalo,  196. 
Juliana,  6. 
Julius  Ccesar,  87. 

KEATS,  198-200. 

Keble,  215. 

Kenilworth,  190. 

Kingsley,  230. 

King's  Quair,  44. 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 

102. 
Kubla  Khan,  184. 
Kyd,  74,  75. 

LA   BELLE    DAME    sans 

Merci,  199. 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  189. 
Lady  of  Pleasure,  104. 
Lady  of  Shalott,  209. 
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Lalla  Rookh,  i86. 

V  Allegro,  119. 

Lamb,  186,  202,  203. 

Lamia,  198, 

Land  of  Cockayne,  20. 

Landor,  186,  203, 

Langland,  23,  25-27. 

Lara,  193. 

Latimer,  57, 

Latin,  4,  9,  11,  15,  16,  24,  47, 

51,  55,  I". 
Layamon,  16,  17. 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  189, 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  215. 
Lear,  King,  86. 
Learning,  23,  24  ;     the  New 

53,  54- 
Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  202. 
legend  of  Good  Women,  34. 
Legend  of  Montrose,  190. 
Leigh  Hunt,  203. 
letters,  of  Junius,   158  ;    on 

Toleration,  144. 
Leviathan,  the,  115. 
Lewis,  162. 
Lewes,  battle  of,  20. 
Liberty,  Ode  to,  169. 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  113. 
Liberty,  Political,  23. 
Library,  the,  175. 
Licia,  95. 
Lt/e,   of   Captain   Singleton, 

159  ;     of    Peter    Wilkins, 

159  ;    of  R.  Savage,   164  ; 

of  Byron,  201  ;  of  Nelson, 

186,  201  ;    of  Scott,  201  ; 

of  Johnson,  164. 
Literary  Criticism,  107,  109, 

139,  140, 157, 165, 201-203. 
Literary  Interludes,  72. 
Lives,  Walton's,  116  :  of  the 

Poets,  164,  165  ;  of  Saints, 

12,  19. 
Locke,  143,  144. 
Lockhart,  201. 
Locksley  Hall,  209. 
Lodge,  95,  97,  no. 
Lord  0/  the  Isles,  189. 
Loss  of  the  Royal  George,  176. 
Lotus  Eaters,  208. 
Love  Poetry,  58,  94,  95,  177. 
Love  for  Love,  143. 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  84. 
Love  Triumphant,  139. 
Lovelace,  129. 
Lucrece,  82,  83. 
Lucy  Gray,  181. 
Lycidas,  119,  120. 
Lydgate,  41. 
Lyly,  74,  107,  108. 
L5aidesay,  46. 
Lyric,  the,  237. 
Lyrical  Ballads,  175,  180, 181, 

201,  202. 
Lytton,  225. 

MACAULAY,  215,  218-220. 
Macbeth,  87. 


Mac  Flecknoe,  138. 

Madoc,  185, 

Maid's  Tragedy,  102. 

Male  Regie,  41. 

Malory,  16,  49. 

Man  and  Nature,  24, 174,  175. 

Man  of  Mode,  142. 

Mandeville,  B.,  154. 

Mandeville,  Sir  J.,  47,  48. 

Manfred,  194. 

Mansfield  Park,  205 

Marlowe,  76-79. 

Marmion,  189. 

Marston,  97,  104. 

Martin  MarptelMe,  no. 

Martin  Chuzzletvit,  225. 

Marvell,  130,  131. 

Mary  Morison,  177. 

Masque,  loi,  102  ;  of  Oberon, 

of   Queens,    102  ;     Comus, 

119. 
Massinger,  104. 
Maud,  211. 
Mazeppa,  194. 
Measure  for  Measure,  87. 
Medal,  the,  138. 
Meditations  on  a  Broomstick, 

152. 
Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  159. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  85. 
Meredith,  231. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  85. 
.Metaphysical  School,  127. 
Metre   of  O.   E.   poetry,   7 ; 

of  Spenser,  66  ;   of  Milton, 

125  ;     of    Caroline    poets, 

128;  of  Restoration  poets, 

133. 
Michael,  181,  182. 
Middleton,  104. 
Midsummer    Night's    Dream, 

84. 
Milton,  no,  1 17-125. 
Minot,  20,  21. 
Minstrel,  the,  171. 
Minstrelsy     of    the    Scottish 

Border,  188,  189. 
Miracle  plays,  70. 
Mirror  for   Magistrates,    59, 

95. 

Miscellanies,  59,  94. 

Mistress,  the,  131. 

Modem  Europe,  51. 

Molicre,  135. 

Moll  Flanders,  159. 

Monarchie,  the,  46. 

Monastery,  the,  190. 

Monk,  162. 

Moore,  186,  201. 

Moral  Essays,  150. 

Moral   greatness    of    Shake- 
speare, 92  ;  of  Milton,  124. 

Moral  poem,  16. 

Morality  plays,  71,  72. 

More,  54,  55. 

Morning  Chronicle,  158. 

Morris,  216. 

Morte  d' Arthur,  49,  209,  210. 


Mother  Bombie,  74. 
AI other  Hubbard,  65. 
Much  Ado,  85. 
Mystery  plays,  70. 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  162. 

NATURAL  History  of  Sel- 

borne,  166. 
Nature,  6,  18,  19,  31,  33,  74, 

119,  167-171,  174-178,  181- 

185,  191,195,197,199,212. 
New  Age  in  England,  53,  54. 
New  Atlantis,  in,  112. 
Newcomcs,  the,  228. 
Neiti  Inn,  101. 
Newspaper,  the,  155-158. 
Neiv  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts, 

104. 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  225. 
Night  Thoughts,  168. 
Noble  Numbers,  128. 
Normans,  the,  14. 
Norman  Conquest,  15- 
North,  89,  116. 
North  Briton,  158. 
Norton,  73. 
Noscc  Tcipsum,  97. 
Novel,      the,      Elizabethan, 

109  ;      English,     158-11)2  ; 

Scott,     189-192  ;      Second 

period,  203-206 ;  Victorian, 

225-231. 
Novum  Organum,  in. 

OCCASIONAL  Conformity, 
156. 

Occleve,  41. 

Ode,  the,  .237. 

Odes,  Collins,  169  ;  Cowley, 
131  ;  Dry  den,  139  ;  Gray, 
169,  170 ;  Keats,  199  ; 
Milton,  n8  ;  Shelley,  196  ; 
Tennyson,  211  ;  Words- 
worth, 181. 

Ode,  to  Autumn,  196,  199  ; 
on  the  Death  of  a  Fair 
Infant,  118  ;  on  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
211  ;  on  a  Distant  Pros- 
pect of  Eton  College,  169  ; 
to  Duty,  181  ;  to  Evening, 
i6g  ;  on  a  Grecian  Urn, 
199;  to  Intellectual  Beauty, 
196  ;  on  Immortality,  181  ; 
on  Liberty,  196  ;  on  Melan- 
choly, 199 ;  for  Music, 
170 ;  on  a  Nightingale, 
199  ;  on  the  Nativity,  ii8j 
to  the  Passions,  169  ;  on 
Popular  Superstitions,  196; 
on  the  Progress  of 
Poetry,  170 ;  to  Psyche, 
199  ;  to  the  Skylark,  196  ; 
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Commercial    Law.     By   W.    Douglas    Edwards.      Second    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  2S.  \_Cominercial  Series, 

A  comprehensive  outline  of  the  Commercial  Law  of  England  adapted 

for  students.     As  far  as  possible  technical  phraseology  has  been  avoided, 

and  the  book  has  not  been  burdened  with  legal  decisions. 

Commercid,!  Examination  Papers.     By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D., 

M.A.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  {Commercial  Series. 

A  volume  of  Examination  Papers  on  Commercial  Geography,  Commercial 

History,  Book-keeping,  Business  and  Office  Work,  Commercial  French,  j.nd 

Commercial  German. 

The  Economics  of  Commerce.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  {Commercial  Series. 

This  book  presents  in  a  simple,  popular,  and  elementary  way  the  main 
economic  principles  which  underlie  modern  commerce. 

A  Primer  of  Business.  By  S.  Jackson,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  {Commercial  Series. 

A  sketch  in  a  readable  yet  exact  form  of  the  salient  points  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Modern  Commerce.  In  addition  to  such  fundamental 
subjects  as  Exchanges,  Banking,  and  Insurance,  it  contains  some  account 
of  Office-work,  Book-keeping,  Correspondence  with  Examples,  and  in 
particular,  the  best  devices  for  sorting  papers,  docketing  letters,  reckoning 
dates,  etc.,  are  fully  explained. 

An  Entrance  Guide  to  Professions  and  Business.  By  H.  Jones. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  {Cofnmercial  Series. 

This  book  deals  with  three  professions  and  a  large  number  of  trades,  and 
shows  the  qualities  necessary  to  success  in  each,  tlie  age  at  which  it  is  best 
to  begin,  the  conditions  of  preparation,  and  the  cost  of  all  that  is  preliminary 
to  the  boy's  earning  his  own  living. 

Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspondence.  By  E.  E.  Whitfield, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  {Commercial  Series. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  here  are  Business  Correspondence  in  General, 
Circulars  and  Advertisements,  Sale  and  Purchase,  Carrying  Trade,  Trans- 
mission of  Money,  Precis,  Civil  Service  Precis,  Commercial  Precis,  Applica- 
lion  of  Precis  to  Journalism,  Application  of  Precis  to  Foreign  Languages. 

For  other  books  on  Commerce^  see  also  under  ''French"  "  Gerffian," 
*'  Geografhy"  "History,"  ** Mathematics.'" 


Divinity 


The  First  Book  of  Kings.     Edited  by  A.  E.  Rubie,   D.D.,  Head- 
master of  Eltham  College.     With  4  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

{Junior  School  Books. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.     Edited  by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D, 
With  3  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  {Junior  School  Books. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Edited  by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.     With  3 
Maps.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  {Junior  School  Books. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.     Edited  by  E.  W.  South, 
M.A.     With  3  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  {Juttior  School  Books. 

*  The  books  are  arranged  under  each  subject  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
authors'  names. 
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The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.     With  an  Introduction  ar 
by  W.  Williamson,  B,A.     With  3  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

{Junior  School  Books. 
These  editions  are  designed  primarily  for  those  preparing  for  junior  ex- 
aminations such  as  the  Junior  Locals,  and  those  of  the  Joint  Board.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  also  prove  useful  for  those  preparing  for  higher  examina- 
tions, such  as  the  Higher  Certificate.  The  editors  have  tried  to  make  the 
introduction  and  notes  as  stimulating  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  mere  "cram." 

A  Primer  of  the  Bible.  By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  at  New  and  Hackney  Colleges,  London.  With  a 
concise  Bibliography.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

This  Primer  sketches  the  history  of  the  books  which  make  up  the  Bible  in 
the  light  of  recent  criticism.  It  gives  an  account  of  their  character,  origin, 
and  composition,  as  far  as  possible  in  chronological  order,  with  special 
reference  to  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  history  of  Israel  and 
the  Church. 

Old  Testament  History  for  Use  in  Schools.  By  W.  F.  Burnside 
M.A.,  Headmaster  of  St.  Edmund's  School,  Canterbury.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  Fifth  Form  textbook  written  in  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  with  all 
reverence  to  tradition  to  make  the  Old  Testament  a  real  living  force  in 
religious  education. 

The  Student's  Prayer  Book.  The  Text  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  Litany.  By  W.  H.  Flecker,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Head- 
master of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

An  edition  arranged  for  the  Local  Examinations.  The  Notes  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  and  so  arranged  that  they  are  on  the  same  page  as  the  text  to  which 
they  refer,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  constantly  turning  over  the  pages. 

An  English  Church  History  for  Children.  By  Mary  E.  Shipley. 
With  a  Preface  by  William  E.  Collins,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 
Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net  each.  Vol.  I.  a.D.  597-1066, 
xvi  +  253  pp.,  with  12  Illustrations  and  3  Maps;  Vol.  II.  A.D.  1066- 
1500,  xi  +  351  pp.,  with  12  Illustrations  and  I  Map. 

"This  instructive  little  book  is  very  well  written,  and  furnished  with  a 
good  index,  and  rendered  attractive  by  beautiful  illustrations." — Record. 

' '  We  almost  live  in  a  past  age  as  we  read  chapter  after  chapter  of  this 
excellent  book." — Church  Bells. 

Junior  Scripture  Examination  Papers:  Old  Testament.  By 
W.Williamson,  B.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  is.  \Jtinior  Examination  Papers. 
A  Series  of  Examination  Papers  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
usually  prescribed  for  the  "Local"  and  other  Examinations.  There  are 
seventy-two  Papers  (each  of  ten  questions)  covering  the  whole  ground,  and 
graduated  in  difficulty.  The  easier  papers  would  be  suited  to  the  Pre- 
liminary Local  Examination,  while  the  more  difficult  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  school  examination  in  the  subject. 

Junior  Scripture  Examinations:  New  Testament.  By  W. 
Williamson,  B.A.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  {Junior  Examination  Papers. 

A  Series  of  Examination  Papers  on  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  certain  of  the  Epistles,  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
' '  Local "  Examinations,  and  of  the  periodical  revision  of  the  subject  in 
school.  There  are  seventy-two  papers  (each  of  ten  questions),  so  arranged 
as  to  cover  the  whole  ground  and  as  far  as  possible  on  a  scale  of  increasing 
difficulty. 

The  easier  Papers  would  be  suitable  for  the  Preliminary  Local  Examina- 
tion, while  the  harder  would  meet  the  requirements  of  any  school  examination 
in  the  subject. 

Stories   from    the   Old   Testament.      By  E.   M.  Wilmot-Bu.kton, 

F.R.PIist.S.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  {Beginner' s  Books. 

These  stories  have  been  told  in  the  simple  and  dignified  words  of  the  Bible, 

with  brief  explanations  where  necessary,  and  selected  sp  as  tp  show  the  con- 
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tinuity  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  the  Hebrew  people  in  preparation  for  the 
revelation  of  the  New  Testament. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  chief  difficulty  met  with  in  teaching 
the  Old  Testament  to  children,  by  basing  these  stories  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  spiritual  rather  than  literal  inspiration.  It  is  hoped  that  by  showing 
that  they  are  concerned  rather  with  values  than  with  supernatural  history, 
they  may  never  have  to  be  unlearnt  or  unduly  modified  in  later  years. 
Stories  from  the  New  Testament.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton, 
F.R.Hist.S.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  [Beginner's  Books. 

Arranged  in  the  form  of  consecutive  stories,  with  brief  explanations  and 
connecting  links  where  necessary,  this  volume  forms  a  complete  life  of 
Christ,  together  with  an  account  of  the  Early  Church  and  the  life  of  St. 
Paul.  The  stories  are  told  almost  entirely  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and 
form  a  companion  volume  to  "Stories  from  the  Old  Testament,"  by  the 
same  author. 


Domestic  Science 


Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical.    By  Clare  Hill.     Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  [  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

A  treatise,  concise  and  simple,  containing  all  required  for  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Examination,  and  providing  a  suitable  course  for  evening 
classes. 
Instruction    in    Cookery.      By  A.  P.  Thompson,  Instructress  to  the 
London  County  Council.     With    10  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

\Textbooks  of  Technology. 
The  most  suitable  form  of  syllabus  and  the  best  practical  examples  for 
demonstration  are  discussed  at  some  length. 

How    to    make    a    Dress.      By  J.  A.    E.    Wood.      Fourth   Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  is.  6d.  {^Textbooks  of  Technology. 

A  short  textbook  based  on  the  syllabus  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  Examination. 


English 


The  Story  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  Narrated  for  the  most 
part  in  the  actual  words  of  the  Poet.  By  George  Carter,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  New  College  School,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

The  main  feature  of  this  book  is  that  the  story  of  "Paradise  Lost"  is 
narrated  for  the  most  part  in  the  actual  words  of  the  poet,  but  where  this 
was  found  to  be  impracticable,  short  original  passages  are  introduced  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  story.  Most  of  the  classical  and  other 
allusions,  which  contribute  Httle  or  nothing  to  the  development  of  the  story, 
are  omitted.  Concise  footnotes  are  added  to  explain  difficult  or  obsolete 
words. 

The  book  is  prefaced  vdth  a  "Short  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Milton,"  and  a  Synopsis  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  is  also  added. 

English  Literature  for  Schools.  By  E.  E.  Firth,  History  Mistress 
at  the  High  School,  Croydon,  Author  of  "A  First  History  of  Greece." 
With  4  Maps.     Cr.  Svo,  2s.  6d.  [Junior  School  Books. 

There  are  five  points  in  this  excellent  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 
First,  by  comparison,  the  importance  and  the  style  of  the  various  writers  are 
shown.  Second,  many  illustrations  of  their  works  are  given,  and  the  reader 
thus  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  style  of  the  great  writers.  Third,  all  difficulties 
are  explained  by  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Fourth,  short  summaries  of 
the  chief  historical  events  of  the  period  are  given,  with  brief  explanations  of 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  tendencies  of  the  times.  Thus  the  reader 
realises  that  all  great  writers  are  representative  of  the  ideas  of  their  genera- 
tion. Fifth,  maps  have  been  prepared  to  enable  the  reader  to  realise  the 
local  environment  of  the  great  writers. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  to  be  found  summaries,  sets  of  questions, 
and  also  suggestions  for  further  reading. 
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Ballads  of  the  Brave.     By  F.  Langbridge,  M.A.     Poems  of  Chivalry, 

Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy.      Third  Edition.     Cr,  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
A  collection  of  poems  for  boys.    A  record  of  noble  doing  from  the  earliest 

times  to  the  present  day. 
A  Short  Story  of  English  Literature.     By  Emma   S.    Mellows. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  story  of  the  beginning  and  growth  of  English  literature  told  in  a  very 

simple  form   for  schools  and  the  home.      In  addition  to  describing  the 

literature  and  writers,  some  space  is  given  to  describing  the  character  of  the 

age  under  consideration. 
Higher  English.     By  F.  J.  Rahtz,   M.A.,  B.Sc,  Senior  Lecturer  at 

Merchant    Venturers'    Technical    College,    Bristol.       Fourth    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

This  book  provides  a  much-needed  course  in  the  study  of  modern  English, 

suitable  for  pupils  in  the  Upper  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools.     Examination 

Papers  set  recently  at  London  University  are  added. 
Junior  English.     By  F.   J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,    B.Sc.      Second    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Lower  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools.     It 

deals  with  Grammar,  the  Construction  of  Phrase  and  Sentence,  Analysis, 

Parsing,   Expansion,  Condensation,  Composition,  and   Paraphrasing,  and 

many  other  Exercises  in  the  use  of  English.     The  Questions  and  Exercises 

are  numerous  and  varied. 

English  Literature.  By  F.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A  ,  B.Sc,  Senior  Lecturer 
in  English  at  the  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,  Bristol. 
Author  of  "Higher  English,"  "Junior  English."     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

This  work  is  suitable  tor  pupils  in  the  Upper  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools, 
and  also  for  older  students.  Its  aim  is  to  review  in  a  general  but  critical 
manner  the  groundwork  of  English  Literature.  Special  attenrion  has 
therefore  been  paid  to  the  course  of  the  development  of  our  literature ; 
the  general  characteristics  of  each  period  and  the  external  influences 
bearing  upon  it  are  carefully  explained.  The  work  and  style  of  the  greater 
authors  are  discussed  in  some  detail,  and  brief  illustrative  extracts  from 
their  works  are  given ;  lesser  authors  are  treated  in  due  proportion. 
Questions,  many  of  which  are  suggestive  and  require  further  thought  and 
study,  are  appended  to  each  chapter. 

The  book  will  be  found  useful  for  such  examinations  as  the  Cambridge 
Senior  Local  and  London  Matriculation,  and  will  form  an  excellent 
foundation  for  more  advanced  examinations. 
English  Literary  Selections.  Vol.  I.  By  F.  J.  Rahtz,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
Senior  Lecturer  in  English  at  the  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College, 
Bristol.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

It  is  important  for  the  student  to  have  a  first  hand  acquaintance  with 
the  authors  themselves  beyond  what  may  be  obtained  from  the  brief 
extracts  given  in  the  English  Literature  above  described.  For  this  purpose 
two  volumes  of  Selections,  uniform  with  the  "English  Literature,"  have 
been  prepared.  The  present  volume  covers  the  period  from  1350  to  1700. 
ELxtracts  are  given  from  prose,  poetry,  and  the  drama.  In  dealing  with 
verse,  complete  poems  have  been  given  where  space  would  permit ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  drama,  prose,  and  longer  poems,  the  extracts  are  such 
as  should  be  intelligible  by  themselves  or  with  the  aid  of  brief  prefatory  notes. 
As  a  rule,  the  space  devoted  to  an  author  is  in  proportion  to  his  importance. 

Junior  English  Examination  Papers.    By  W.  Williamson,  B.A., 

Fcap.  8vo,  IS.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

This  book  contains  Seventy-two  Papers  of  Ten  Questions  each,  and  will 

be  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  the  Examinations  in  English  usually 

taken  in  Schools  up  to  the  "Senior  Locals." 

A  Class-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By  W.  Williamson,  B.A. 
Fourteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  [Junior  School  Books. 

160  passages  chosen  from  a  wide  field  of  modern  literature  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  words  they  contain. 
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A  Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.  Williamson,  B.A.  With 
numerous  passages  for  Parsing  and  Analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay 
Writing.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  [Junio7'  School  Books. 

In  this  book  the  author,  while  following  the  lines  usually  adopted,  restates 
many  of  the  Definitions,  reducing  their  number  as  far  as  possible.  He  en- 
deavours to  simplify  the  classification  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  pays 
considerable  attention  to  the  Gerund.  To  give  freshness  and  a  sense  of 
reality  to  the  subject,  the  examples  in  illustration  of  rules  are  taken  from  the 
everyday  life  of  young  people. 

Easy  Dictation  and  Spelling.  By  W.  Williamson,  B.A.  Seventh 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  {Beginners  Books. 

This  book  contains  many  interesting  passages  from  English  classics  chosen 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  everyday  words  which  they  contain. 

An  Easy  Poetry  Book.     Selected  and  Arranged  by  W.  Williamson, 

B.A.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  is.  {Beginner s  Books. 

A  little  book  for  pupils  of  twelve  or  thereabouts.     It  is  believed  that  all 

the  selections  are  good  as  poetry,  healthy  and  invigorating  in  thought,  and 

suited  to  the  capacity  of  beginners. 

Readers 

The  Earing-G-ould  Selection  Reader.    By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A. 

Arranged  by  G.  H.  Rose.     With  15  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Crown 

Svo,  IS.  6d. 
The  Baring-Gould  Continuous  Reader.      By  S.   Baring-Gould, 

M.A.     Arranged  by  G.  H.  Rose.     With   5  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

Two  readers  for  Upjjer  Standards,  from  the  novels  and  topographical 

works  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould. 

A  London  Reader  for  Young  Citizens.  By  F.  W.  G.  Foat, 
D.Litt.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  History  and  English  at  the  City  of  London 
College,  Assistant  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  With  Plans 
and  Illustrations,     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

In  fifty  short  sections,  each  forming  a  complete  "lesson,"  the  story  of 
London  is  told.  The  treatment  is  that  of  the  interesting  class-lecture,  not 
that  of  the  formal  histor}'. 

A  Health  and  Temperance  Reader.  By  H.  Major,  B.A.,  B.Sc, 
Inspector  to  the  Leicester  Education  Committee.     Crown  Svo,  is. 

In  diction  and  style  suitable  for  children  in  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 
in  Elementary  Schools. 
The  Rose  Reader.  By  Edward  Rose.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
some  of  which  are  Coloured.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  And  in  Four  Parts. 
Parts  I.  and  11. ,  6d.  each  ;  Part  III.,  Sd.  ;  Part  IV.,  lod.  Introduction 
for  the  Teacher  separately,  6d. 

A  reader  on  a  new  and  original  plan .  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
entire  avoidance  of  irregularly-spelt  words  until  the  pupil  has  mastered  reading. 
Tommy  Smith's    Animals.      By   Edmund   Selous.      With  S   Illus- 
trations by  G.  W.  Ord.     Eleventh  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6d. 

This  new  and  charming  continuous  reader,  besides  inculcating  kindness 
to  animals,  conveys  much  natural  history  information.  The  animals  dealt 
with  are — frog,  toad,  rook,  rat,  hare,  grass-snake,  adder,  peewit,  mole, 
woodpigeon,  squirrel,  barn-owl. 

This  book  is  on  the  L.C.C.  Requisition  Lists. 

An  edition  in  a  superior  binding,  suitable  for  prizes,  is  also  issued  at  2S.  6d. 
Tommy  Smith's  Other  Animals.     By  Edmund  Selous.     With  12 
Illustrations  by  Augusta  Guest.     Fifth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  above.  The  animals  dealt  with  are — rabbit,  nightjar, 
weasel,  blackbird,  thrush,  hedgehog,  dabchick,  moorhen,  woodpecker,  fox, 
cuckoo,  watervole. 

This  book  is  on  the  L.C.C.  Requisition  Lists.  1 

An  edition  in  a  superior  binding,  suitable  for  prizes,  is  also  issued  at  2S.  6d. 
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Methuen's  Health  Readers.  Vol.  I.,  Introductory.  By  C.  J.  Thomas, 
M.B.,  B.Sc,  D. P.H.,  University  Scholar  in  Medicine,  Member  of  the 
Examining  Board  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  Health  Readers  written  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  treats 
the  subject  in  a  simple  way  as  a  part  of  Nature  Study,  and  deals  with 
questions  of  health  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  natural  interests  of  the 
child  in  his  surroundings. 

Messrs.  Methuen  issue  a  separate  Catalogue  of  Readers  which  may 
obtained  on  application. 


French 

Grammars,  etc. 

Nouvelle    Qrammaire    Francaise,   k  I'usage    des    ^coles  Anglaises. 

By   J.    G.    Anderson,     B.A.,     Examiner    to     London     University. 

Crown  8vo,  2s. 

A  textbook  for  Middle  and  Higher  Forms,  written  in  French,  with  the 

exception  of  a  long  introduction  on  Phonetics.     Emphasis  is  laid  on  points 

where  English  and  French  differ.     The  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  simplified, 

and  there  are  many  other  special  features. 
Exercices  de  Grammaire  FrangaiBe.     By  J.  G.  Anderson,  B.A., 

Examiner  to  London  University.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

This  book  of  exercises  is  primarily  intended  as  a  companion  volume  to 

the  "  Nouvelle  Grammaire  Fran9aise,"  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 

not  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  grammar.     These  books  cover  all  the 

ground  for  the  London  Matriculation. 
French.   Oominercial    Correspondeiice.      By  S.   E.   Bally.      With 

Vocabulary.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo,  2s.  [Commercial  Series. 

This  book  provides  the  student  with  materials  for  French  correspondence. 

Almost  every  paragraph  has  been  taken  from  actual  letters. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.     By  S.  E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  {Commercial  Series. 

A  series  of  extracts  chosen  from  the  best  sources,  containing  an  unusually 

large  number  of  business  terms. 
French  Prose  Composition.     By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,   M.A.,   Modern 

Language    Master  at   Cheltenham   Grammar  School.     Third   Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.     Key,  3s.  net. 

A  collection  of  passages  from  standard  English  authors  for  composition 

in  Upper  Forms  and  by  Army  Candidates ;  Notes  and  Vocabularies  are 

provided. 
A    Junior    French    Prose.     By    R.    R.   N.    Baron,    M.A.,    Modern 

Language   Master  at   Cheltenham  Grammar  School.     Fourth  Edition, 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  ^Junior  School  Books. 

This  book  has  been  written  for  pupils  beginning  continuous  French  Prose. 

It  contains  :  ( i )  Examples  and  Rules  in  Syntax.     These  are  not  professedly 

exhaustive,  but  deal  rather  with  points  in  which  the  two  languages  are  seen 

to  differ ;  and,  as  they  deal  with  such  points  occurring  in  over  a  hundred 

passages  and  exercises,  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  found  sufficiently  complete 

for  the  general  purposes  at  which  the  book  aims.     (2)  Exercises  in  eveij- 

day  language,  illustrative  of  the  rules.     (3)  Graduated  continuous  passages. 

French   and   English  Parallels.    By  F.   R.    M.   Fursdon.     Fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  a  selection  of  French  and  English 
idiomatical  phrases  and  idioms,  and  the  second  of  over  a  thousand  examples 
of  French  and  English  metaphors.  The  third  section  is  an  interwoven 
sequence  of  ideas,  expressed  by  means  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  maxims 
and  proverbs  of  both  languages. 
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Junior  French  Examination  Papers,  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar  and 

Idioms.     By   F.  Jacob,    M.A.,   Assistant   Master  at   Felsted  School. 

Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  {Junior  Examination  Series. 

A  collection  of  72  papers  of  ten  questions  each  suitable  for  class  teaching 

and  revision  work  for  the  Local  and  similar  Examinations. 
A  Junior  French  Grammar.    By  L.  A.  Sornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos. 

Modern   Language   Masters  at   King   Edward's   School,    Birmingham. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  {Junior  School  Books. 

This  book  comprises    a    complete  course  of  French    Grammar,   with 

Exercises  and  Examination  Papers  suitable  for  candidates  preparing  for  the 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  College  of  Preceptors'  Examinations.     It 

also  includes  numerous  Vocabularies  and  materials  for  Conversation  Lessons. 
Steps   to  French.     By  A.    M.   M.   Stedman,  M.A.     Eighth   Edition. 

i8mo,  8d. 

One  of  the  easiest  French  books  in  existence.     Contains  both  grammar 

and  exercises. 
First  French  Lessons.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.    Ninth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  is. 

A  short  course  for  beginners  written  to  make  a  boy's  knowledge  of  Latin 

help  his  French. 
Easy  French  Passages  for  Unseen  Translations.    By  A.  M.  M. 

Stedman,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Many  of  the  passages  have  been  actually  set  at  the  Local,  Public  School. 

and  Naval  and  Military  Examinations.     Some  of  the  most  charming  French 

lyrics  are  included. 
Easy  French  Exercises  on  Elementary  Syntax.    By  A,  IVL  M. 

Stedman,  M.A.      With  Vocabulary.      Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo, 

2s.  6d.     Key,  3s.  net. 

These  exercises  are  for  pupils  who  have  mastered  their  accidence  and 

require  a  more  advanced  book  to  accompany  their  Syntax. 
French  Vocabularies  for  Repetition:   Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.    By  A.  M.   M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fourteenth  Edition.     Fcap. 

8vo,  IS. 

A  collection  of  upwards  of  2000  words  arranged  in  sets  of  12  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject. 
French  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar  and 

Idioms.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fifteenth  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  2s.  6d.     Key  (Fifth  Edition),  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students 

only,  6s.  net. 

These  Papers  have  been  compiled  for  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the 

Elementary  Stages  of  Grammar.      They  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground 

usually  taught. 

Texts 

Easy   French    Rhymes.     By    Henri    Blodet.    Illustrated.     Second 

Edition,     Fcap,  8vo,  is.  [Beginners*  Books. 

This  little  book,  containing  the  time-honoured  English  nursery  rhymes 

translated  into  French  rhyme,  will  supply  children  with  a  fairly  extensive 

and  easily  acquired  vocabulary  of  French  words.     The  English  and  French 

,  versions  are  given  on  opposite  pages. 

L'Equipage  de  la  Belle-Nivemaise.  By  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Adapted  from  "La  Belle-Nivernaise,"  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts,  M. A.,  Modern 
Language  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  IS.  {Simplified  French  Texts. 

L'Histoire  de  Pierre  et  Camille.  By  Alfred  de  Musset.  Adapted 
from  "Pierre  et  Camille,"  by  J.  B.  Patterson,  M.A.,  Modern 
Languj^e  Master  at  Mercha!nt  Taylors'  School,  London.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

{Simplified  French  Texts. 

Memoires  de  Cadichon.  By  Madame  de  S6gur.  Adapted  from 
"  Memoires  d'un  Ane,"  by  J.  F.  Rhoades,  Modern  Language  Master  at 
Fettes  College,  Edinburgh.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.      {Simplified  French  Texts. 
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L'Histoire  d'une  Tulipe.     Bv  Alexandre  Dumas.       Adapted 

"La  Tulipe  Noire,"  by  T. 'R.  N.  Crofts,  M.A.     Second   Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo,  IS.  S^Simplified  French  Texts. 

"La  Bouillie  au  Miel.     By  Alexandre  Dumas,     Adapted  from  "La 

Bouillie   de   la  Comtesse    Berthe,"   by  P.  B.   Ingham,  B.A.,  Modern 

Language  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

{^Simplified  French  Texts. 
Edmond    Dant^s.     By  Alexandre   Dumas.     Adapted  from   "  Monte 

Christo,"  by   M.   Ceppi,    Head   Modern  Language   Master   at   King's 

College  School,  Wimbledon.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

{Simplified  French  Texts. 
D'Ajaccio  a  Saint  H^l^ne.     By  Alexandre  Dumas.     Adapted  from 

"  Napoleon,"  by  F.  W.  M.  Draper,  Modern  Language  Master,  City  of 

London  School.     Fcap.  is,  {Simplified  French  Texts. 

M.  de  Beaufort  a  Vincennes.    By  Alexandre  Dumas.     Adapted 

from  "  Vingt  Ans  Apres,"  by  P.  B.  Ingham,  B.A.     Fcap.  is. 

{Simplified  French  Texts. 
Le    Docteur    Math^us.      By   Erckmann-Chatrian.      Adapted  from 

"  L'lllustre  Docteur  Matheus,"  by  W.  P.  Fuller,  M.A.,  Headmaster 

of  the  Holborn  Estate  Grammar  School,  London.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

{Simplified  French  Texts. 
Le   Conscrit  de   1813.      By  Erckmann-Chatrian.      Adapted   from 

"  L'Histoire    d'un   Conscrit,"  by  H.   Rieu,  M.A.,  Modern  Language 

Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

{Simplified  French  Texts. 
La  Bataille  de  Waterloo.     By  Erckmann-Chatrian.     A  Sequel  to 

the    above.     Adapted  from    "Waterloo,"   by  G.    H.    Evans,    M.A., 

Modern  Language  Master  at  Oundle  School.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

{Simplified  French  Texts. 
Jean  Valjean.     By  Victor  Hugo,     Adapted  from  "Les  Miserables," 

by  F.   "W.   M.   Draper,   M.A.,    Modern  Language  Master  at  King's 

College  School,  Wimbledon.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.     {Simplified  French  Texts. 
Abdallali.     By  Edouard   Laboulaye.     Adapted   from    "Abdallah,  ou 

le  irefle  a  quatre  feuilles,"  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wilson",     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

{Simplified  French  Texts. 
Deux  Oontes.      Adapted  from  P.   Merrim^e's   "Mateo  Falcone"  and 

"Tamango,"  by  J.  F.  Rhoades,  Modern  Language  Master  at  Fettes 

College,  Edinburgh. 
La  Chanson  de  Roland.    By  Roland,     Adapted  by  H.  Riku,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  {Simplified  French  Texts. 

Le  CThevrier  Remy.     By  E,  Souvestre.     Adapted  from  "LeChevrier 

de  Lorraine,"  by  E.  C.  Chottin,  B.-es-L.,  Modern  Language  Master  al 

St.  Laurence  College,  Ramsgate,     Fcap.  8vo,  is, 

{Simplified  French  Texts. 
This  series  provides  pupils  who  have  been  studying  French  about  two  or 

three  years  with  simple  translation  books  which  they  can  understand,  and 

are  at  the  same  time  complete  stories,  instead  of  a  succession  of  little  anecdotes. 

Vocabularies  have  been  added,  in  which  the  chief  idioms  are  explained. 

General  Information 

Jxinior  General    Information  Papers.     By  W.   S.   Beard.     Fcap. 

8vo,  IS.     Key,  3s.  6d.  net,  {Junior  Examination  Series. 

An  easier  book  on  the  same  lines  as  Stedman's  "General  Knowledge 

Examination  Papers."     It  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  Junior  Examjuatigins 

and  Candidates  for  Comity  Scholarships. 
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General    Knowledge    Examination     Papers.      By    A.     M.     M. 

Stedman,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  Revised  to 
1907.  Key  (Fourth  Edition),  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students 
only,  7s.  net.  {School  Examination  Series. 

Compiled  to  furnish  practice  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  Scholarships 
at  the  Public  Schools  and  at  the  Universities.  This  edition  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Mr,  C.  G.  BoTTiNG,  B.A.,  and  a 
number  of  new  questions  have  been  added. 


Geography 


Junior  Q-eography  Examination  Papers.  By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo,  is.  {Junior  Examination  Series. 

72  Papers  each  containing  10  questions,  covering  all  branches  of  the 
subject  required  by  pupils  of  12  to  16  years.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement 
the  papers  can  be  used  either  as  general  papers  or  to  test  some  particular 
part  of  the  subject. 
A  Commercial  Geography  of  Foreign  Nations.  By  F.  C.  Boon, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Dulwich  College.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

{Commercial  Series. 
A  companion  volume  to  Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde's  ' '  Commercial  Geography  of 
the  British  Empire"  {q.V'\ 
A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Empire.     By  Hereford 

B.  George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.     Fourth  Edition, 
Revised.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  twofold — to  describe  in  outline  the  British 
Empire,  with  its  component  parts  so  grouped  as  to  show  forth  the  diversity 
of  their  relations  to  the  mother  country — ^and  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
relations  between  the  geography  and  the  history  of  the  British  Islands, 
from  the  beginning,  and  from  the  time  of  their  becoming  British  in  the  case 
of  the  other  possessions. 

A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British  Empire.  By  L.  W. 
Lyde,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geography  at  University  College, 
London.     Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  2s.  {Commercial  Series. 

The  first  section  gives  the  general  principles  of  the  science  and  their 
application  to  the  larger  areas  of  the  British  Empire.  The  second  section 
takes  each  of  the  Colonies  and  considers  its  surroundings,  fisheries,  harbours, 
surface,  agriculture,  and  minerals  separately. 

The  Dominion  of  Man.  By  E.  Protheroe.  With  36  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Bvo,  2s. 

A  bright  and  readable  geographical  textbook  for  teachers  and  upper 
classes,  dealing  mainly  with  the  way  in  which  life  is  affected  by  its  surround- 
ings and  conditions.  Many  interesting  particulars  are  given  of  manufactures 
and  industries.  It  contains  thirty-two  full-page  Illustrations  beautifully 
printed  "in  double  tone  ink. 

A  Historical  and  Modem  Atlas  of   the  British  Empire.     By 

C.  Grant  Robertson  and  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S. 
Demy  Quarto,  4s,  6d.  net. 

The  Atlas  contains  64  Maps,  with  numerous  inserts,  Historical  Tables 
and  Notes,  an  Introduction,  a  Historical  Gazetteer,  a  Bibliography,  and  an 
Index.  The  combination  of  modern  maps  on  physical  geography,  trade, 
industry,  etc.,  with  the  special  and  extensive  historical  maps  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  and  of  each  part  of  it  {e.g.  India,  Canada,  etc.),  give  the  Atlas  a 
character  and  completeness  not  hitherto  offered  by  any  other  Atlas. 

History  and  Geog^raphy  Examination  Papers.    By  C.  H.  S  pence, 

M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo, 

2S.  6d.  {School  Examination  Series. 

The  present  edition  was  practically  rewritten  and  a  large  number  of  new 

questions  added. 

A  Systematic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  By  G.  W.  Webb, 
B.A.,  Master  at  Owen's  School,  Islington.  With  Maps  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  {New  Geographical  Series. 
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This  book  —  one  of  a  new  geographical  series  —  provides  for  a  study 
Geography  of  the  British  Isles  on  logical  lines  as  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
elementary  stages  of  the  subject  and  wish  to  acquire  a  more  detailed  and 
advanced  knowledge  of  their  own  land.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  natural  regions  by  a  consideration  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  islands,  and  its  bearing  on  the  physical  features,  and  again 
constant  reference  is  made  to  the  causal  connection  between  the  facts  of 
physical  and  political  geography. 

A  Systematic  Geography  of  Europe.  By  G.  W.  Webb,  B.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Owen's  School,  Islington.  With  5  Maps.  Crown 
8vo,  IS,  [New  Geographical  Series . 

This  is  the  second  of  the  five  volumes  that  will  together  constitute  "A 
Systematic  Geography  of  the  World."  It  is  written  on  the  same  lines  as 
"A  Systematic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,"  by  the  same  Author.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  follow  the  middle  course  between  the  old  method  of 
treating  the  subject  as  a  collection  of  disconnected  details  and  the  extremes 
to  which  the  modern  revolt  against  this  has  been  carried. 

By  Koad  and  River.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S. 
A  Descriptive  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  With  12  Maps.  Cr.  8vo,  2s. 
Suitable  for  children  in  the  Lower  Forms  of  all  grades  of  schools.  It  aims 
at  making  them  familiar  with  the  scenery  and  most  striking  features,  poHtical, 
historical,  and  literary  of  their  land  by  the  natural  and  interesting  process  of 
making  imaginary  journeys  through  the  different  districts  of  these  islands. 
Physical  geography  has  been  closely  connected  with  political  aspects,  and 
throughout  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  common  sense  as  well  as  to  the 
imagination  of  the  child.  Interesting  questions  are  set  at  end  of  each 
chapter,  and  the  text  is  fully  illustrated  by  photographs  and  outline  maps. 


German 

A  German  Commercial  Reader.     By  S.  E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  [Commercial  Series, 

The  object  of  this  manual  is  not  only  to  offer  the  student  material  for 
translation,  but  to  bring  to  his  notice  some  practical  hints  on  commerce, 
industry,  and  commercial  history  and  geography.  Roman  type  and  the  new 
s{:!elling  have  been  adopted  in  this  book. 

German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By  S.  E.  Bally.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 
The  specimen  letters  which  illustrate  the  chapters  are  preceded  by 
analyses  and  followed  by  numerous  exercises,  each  containing  in  a  few 
Gerinan  words  the  gist  of  the  letter  to  be  composed.  Roman  type  and  the 
new  spelling  have  been  adopted  in  this  book. 
German  Paseages  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  E.  M 'Queen 
Gray.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

A  selection  of  passages  from  standard  authors  for  the  use  of  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms.     No  notes  or  vocabularies  are  included. 
German  Examination  Papers.     By  R.  J.   Morich,  late  of  Clifton 
College.      Seventh    Edition.      Crown    Svo,    2s.    6d.      Key,    Third 
Edition,  6s.  net.  [School  Examination  Series. 

A  series  of  Advanced  Papers  compiled — (i)  to  avoid  the  tediousness  and 
length  of  constant  grammar  repetition,  and  (2)  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  endless  number  of  German  idiomatic 
phrases. 
Jxinior  German  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  Vokgelin,  M.A., 
Modern  Language  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.     Fcap.  Svo,  is. 

[Junior  Examination  Series. 
An  easier  book,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  above. 
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German  Vocabxilaries  for  Repetition.  By  Sophie  Wright.  Fcap. 
8vo,  IS.  6d. 

A  collection  of  useful  German  words  arranged  under  subjects. 

Texts 

Der  Miiller  am  Rhein.  By  C.  Brentano.  Adapted  from  "Von 
dem  Rhein  und  dem  Miiller  Radlauf,"  by  Miss  A.  F.  Ryan,- Modem 
Language  Mistress  at  the  High  School,  Derby.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

{^Simplified  German  Texts. 

Die  Geschi'Dlite  von  Peter  Schlemihl,  By  A.  von  Chamisso. 
Adapted  from  "Peter  Schlemihl's  Wundersame  Geschichte,"  by  R. 
C.  Perry,  M.A.,  Modem  Language  Master  at  Merchant  Taylors* 
School,  London.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  {Simplijied  German  Texts, 

Undine  und  Huldbrand.  By  De  La  Motte  Fouqu6.  Adapted  from 
"Undine,"  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts,  M.A.,  Modern  Language  Master 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London.     Fcap.  Svo,  is. 

{Simplified  German  Texts. 

Die  Nothelfer.  By  W.  H.  Riehl.  Adapted  from  "  Die  Vierzehn 
Nothelfer,"  by  P.  B.  Ingham,  B.A.,  Modern  Language  Master  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London.     Fcap.  Svo,  is, 

{Simplified  German  Texts. 
The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  provide  pupils  who  have  been  studying  German 
about  two  or  three  years  with  simple  translation  bool^s  which  they  can  under- 
stand, and  which  at  the  same  time  provide  complete  stories,  instead  of  a 
succession  of  little  anecdotes.  Vocabularies  have  been  added,  in  which  the 
chief  idioms  are  explained. 

Greek 

Grammars,  Exercises,  etc. 

Easy  Greek  Exercises.  By  C.  G.  Sotting,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  St.  Paul's  School.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 

These  exercises  have  been  compiled  to  accompany  Stedman's  "Shorter 
Greek  Primer,"  from  which  the  rules  have,  by  permission,  been  for  the  most 
part  taken. 
Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M. A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.  A.,  Tutor  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.  Selected  from  Latin  and  Greek  Literature.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Two  hundred  Latin  and  two  hundred  Greek  passages,  arranged  in  order 
of  increasing  difficulty.  The  book  has  been  carefully  compiled  to  meet  the 
wants  of  V.  and  VI.  Form  boys  at  the  Public  Schools,  and  is  also  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  honoursmen  at  the  Universities.  Prose  and  verse 
alternate  throughout. 
The  Greek  View  of  Life.  By  G.  L.  Dickinson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

A  general  introduction  to  Greek  literature  and  thought.  Among  the 
subjects  dealt  with  are  the  Greek  view  of  religion,  the  State  and  its  relation 
to  the  Citizen,  Law,  Artizans  and  Slaves,  Sparta,  Athens,  Manual  Labour 
and  Trade,  Athletics,  Pleasure,  Greek  View  of  Woman,  Friendship,  Art, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  etc. 
Notes  on  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax.  By  G.  Buckland  Green, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh  Academy.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

The  book  discusses  and  explains  the  chief  difficulties  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Syntax,  so  as  to  afford  a  preparation  for  the  higher  classical  examinations. 
The  treatment  throughout  is  comparative.  There  are  chapters  on  the  cases, 
tenses,  moods,  and  their  uses,  on  Homeric  peculiarities,  the  article,  etc.  ; 
and,  besides  the  examples  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  text,  numerous  pas- 
sages are  added,  by  working  through  which  the  student  may  obtain  practice 
in  dealing  with  points  of  syntax. 
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Examination   Papers    in    Thucydides.      By  T.   Nicklin,   M 
Assistant  Master  at  Rossall  School,     down  8vo,  2s. 

In  this  volume  the  eight  books  have  been  divided  into  short  sections,  an 
a  paper  has  been  set  on  each  section,  as  well  as  recapitulatory  papers  on 
eacli  book. 
Steps   to   Greek.      By  A.   M.    M.   Stedman,    M.A.     Fourth   Edition. 
i8ino,  IS. 

Easy  Lessons  on  Elementary  Accidence,  with  exercises  and  vocabularies 
A  Shorter  Greek  Primer.      By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.      Thin 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,   is.  6d.  i 

This  book  contains  the  elements  of  Greek  Accidence  and  Syntax  in  a 
compass  of  less  than  100  pages. 
Easy  Greek  Passag-es  for  Unseen  Translation.     By  A.   M.   ^^| 
Stedman,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6d.  J 

The  pieces  are  graduated  in  length  and  difficulty,  and  the  early  pieces 
present  no  serious  obstacles. 
Greek  Vocabularies  for  Repetition.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6d. 

A  collection  of  over  2000  useful  words  arranged  in  sets  of  twelve  each 
according  to  subjects. 

Greek  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar  and 
Idioms.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Ninth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d.  Key  (Fourth  Edition),  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private 
Students  only,  6s.  .net.  [School  Examination  Series, 

A  collection  of  Advanced  Papers  uniform  with  Stedman's  "Latin 
Examination  Papers."     See  page  20. 

Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar 
and  Idioms.  By  T.  C.  Weatherhead,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  King's 
College  Choir  School,  Cambridge.     Fcap.  Svo,  is. 

\^  Junior  Examination  Series. 

A  volume  of  72  Junior  Papers  uniform  with   Betting's  "Junior  Latin 

Examination  Papers."    See  page  20. 

Texts 

Aiistotle.— THE  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  Burnet,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  at 
St.  Andrews.     Cheaper  issue.     Demy  Svo,  los.  6d.  net. 

An  elaborate  edition,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics  is  the  authentic  work  of  Aristotle,  and  that  it  has  hardly  suffered  from 
interpolation  or  dislocation.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  Eudemian  Ethics 
is  our  most  authoritative  commentary,  and  the  parallel  passages  from  it  are 
printed  under  the  text  to  which  they  refer.  The  commentary  shows  that 
most  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  disappear  when  the  work  is 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  Aristotle's  own  niles  of  Dialectic. 

Demosthenes.— AGAINST  CONON  AND  CALLICLES.  Edited  by 
F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

The  new  text  edited  for  Middle  and  Upper  Forms,  with  vocabulary  and 
notes. 

Greek  Testament  Selections.  Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
For  the  Use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Complete 
Vocabulary.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

This  small  volume  contains  a  selection  of  passages,  each  sufficient  for  a 
lesson,  from  the  Gospels,  forming  a  life  of  Christ.  In  schools  where  only  a 
limited  time  can  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  an  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  supplied  for  reading  some  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
interesting  passages. 

Translations 

iEschylus.— AGAMEMNON,  CHOEPHOROE,  EUMENIDES.  Trans- 
lated by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

[^Classical  Translatiom 
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Lucian.~SIX  DIALOGUES  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

[^Classical  Translations. 

Sophocles.— ELECTRA  AND  AJAX.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A. 
MoRSHEAD,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  [Classical  Translations, 


History 

Classical 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Home.  By  H.  N.  Asman,  M.A., 
B.D.,  Second  Master  of  Owen's  School,  Islington.  With  2  Maps  and 
14  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

This  book  gives  to  pupils  learning  Latin  some  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  great  people  whose  language  they  are  studying.  It  has  been  insisted 
by  educational  authorities  that  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Rome  is 
essential  not  only  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  Roman  literature,  but  that  it 
is  also  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete  education.  This  book  occupies  a  place 
between  the  primer  and  the  larger  works  on  the  subject.  It  gives  a  brief 
survey  of  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Augustus.  It  will  also  be 
found  useful  for  the  general  reader  who  desires  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Stories  from  Ancient  History.  By  E.  Bowyer,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Assistant 
Master  Owen's  School.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d.         {New  Histot-ical  Series, 

This  volume — the  first  of  a  new  historical  series  on  the  lines  of  the  recent 
circular  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  teaching  of  History — is  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  the  story  of  ancient  history  for  pupils  up  to  the  age 
of  twelve. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  above-mentioned  circular, 
it  deals  with  the  ' '  chief  events  and  characters  from  the  history  of  the  most 
important  nations  in  their  traditional  form."  It  aims  also  at  "giving  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  great  nations  and  stages  in  civilisation,  centred 
round  certain  individuals  or  events  in  the  chronological  succession  "  in  such 
a  way  that  young  children  shall  be  able  at  least  to  "place "  the  most  notable 
characters  of  ancient  history. 

A  First  History  of  Greece.  By  Edith  E.  Firth,  History  Mistress  at 
Croydon  High  School.     With  7  Maps.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

{Beginner's  Books. 

This  book  has  been  written  in  the  hope  of  supplying  a  History  of  Greece 

suitable  for  young  children.     It  is  written  in  biographical  form,  and  those 

lives  have  been  selected  which  best  explain  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 

Greeks. 

A  Short  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
By  W.  S.  Hett,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Brighton  College.  With 
many  Maps.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  students  reading  for  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Certificate,  and  secondarily  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  wider  study  of  the  subject.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  render 
some  of  the  recently  acquired  archaeological  evidence  accessible  to  those  who 
have  no  expert  knowledge.  The  recent  papers  set  for  the  Higher  Certificate 
have  demanded  far  more  than  a  mere  collection  of  facts,  and  accordingly  the 
present  work  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  giving  a  general  survey  of  the 
Greek  race  and  of  the  broad  principles  underlying  its  history. 

A  Junior  Greek  History.  By  W.  Horton  Spragge,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  City  of  London  School.  With  4  Illustrations  and  5  Maps. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  {Junior  School  Books. 

It  describes  the  main  features  in  the  history  of  Greece  down  to  the  time  of 
its  absorption  in  the  Roman  Empire,  suitably  presented  for  junior  pupils  in 
schools.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  taken  from  ancient  authorities,  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  the  views  of  modern  writers  have  also  been  consulted. 
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A  Constitutional  and   Political  History  of  Rome.      From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Domitian.     By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Roman  institutions, 

and  a  discussion  of  the  various  political  movements  in  Rome  from  the  earliest 

times  to  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
A  Short  History  of  Rome.     By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Wadham   College,  Oxford.      With  3  Maps.      Ninth  Edition.      Crown 

8vo,  3s.  66. 
' '  The  schoolmasters  who  have  felt  the  want  of  a  fifth-form  handbook  of  Roman 
history  may  congratulate  themselves  on  persuading  Mr.  Wells  to  respond  to  it. 
His  book  is  excellently  planned  and  executed.  Broken  up  into  short  paragraphs, 
with  headings  to  arrest  the  attention,  his  manual  does  equal  justice  to  the  personal 
and  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  story." — Journal  of  Education. 
Stories    from    Roman    History.      By    E.    M.    Wilmot  -  Buxton, 

F.R.Hist.S.,    Author    of    "Makers    of    Europe."       Second    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  \^Beginners'  Books. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 

Roman  history  by  a  series  of  stories  in  chronological  order  dealing  with  the 

main  events  and  characters  of  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  Ancient  World.     By  E.  M.  Wilmot- Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.     With 

Maps  and  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

This  book  tells  the  stories  of  the  gjeat  civilisations  of  the  Ancient  World, 

as  made  known   by  recent  excavation  and  discovery,  from  the  dawn  of 

F^gyptian  history  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Stories   from   the  Old  French  Romances.      By  E.   M.  Wilmot- 

BuxTON,  F.R.Hist.S.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

{^Stories  from  the  Old  Romatues. 
These  stories  are  taken  from  the  romantic  epics  of  France,  from  the  epic 

of  Charlemagne,  of  Roland  and  Locris,  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  of  Ogier 

and  Guillaume  de  Palerna,  of  Aucassin  and  Nicollette,  and  of  other  heroes 

and  heroines  of  bygone  days. 

They  serve,  therefore,  as  an  introduction  to  world  literature,  as  well  as 

forming  a  literary  reader  that  will  appeal  to  children  between  the  ages  of 

eight  and  twelve  in  all  classes  of  schools.     It  will  also  be  found  a  suitable 

gift-book  for  all  young  lovers  of  stirring  romance  and  tales  of  chivalry. 

Modern 

The  Story  of  the  British  Empire  for  Children.  By  F.  M.  Anderson. 
With  many  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 

This  book  gives  the  story  of  the  Empire  in  simple  language  for  children. 
Part  I.  gives  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  to  show  the 
unity  of  the  whole  under  the  Crown.  Part  W.  describes  in  greater  detail 
India,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  England.  By  A.  M.  Chambers, 
Honours  School  of  Modem  History,  Oxford  ;  History  Mistress,  Bedford 
High  School.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

This  book  is  meant  primarily  for  use  in  tlie  Upper  Forms  in  schools  and 
for  Students  beginning  more  advanced  work.  It  deals  mainly  with  Saxon 
and  Feudal  Organisation,  and  with  the  evolution  of  the  Central  Government 
out  of  earlier  institutions.  The  development  of  each  branch  of  the  Con- 
stitution— Executive,  Legislature,  and  Judicature — is  traced  separately,  but, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  each  subject  is  dealt  with  chronologically. 
The  difference  between  the  English  and  other  constitutions  is  examined,  and 
its  chief  characteristics  are  pointed  out,  while  the  relationship  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Constitution  to  each  other,  now  and  in  the  past,  is  shown, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  the  practical  effects  of  the  present  balance 
of  power  in  the  State  on  the  Constitution. 

Junior  History  Examination  Papers.    By  W.  O.  P.  Davies.    Crown 

Svo,  is.  [Junior  Exaviinatioh  Series. 

For  pupils  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  College  of 

Preceptors,  and  other  Junior  Examinations,    They  have  been  modelled  on 
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papers  actually  set  by  the  various  examining  bodies,  and  the  answers 
required  will  prove  useful  exercises  in  Composition.  They  are  all  most 
carefully  graduated,  and  can  be  used  either  to  test  one  particular  period, 
or  as  Examination  Papers  of  the  subject  generally. 

Battles  of  English  History.  By  H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised, 
with  a  new  Chapter  including  the  South  African  War.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
This  book  is  intended  to  give  a  clear  general  idea  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant Battles  of  English  History,  and,  without  being  technical,  to  bring 
out  their  meaning.    It  is  suitable  for  an  Upper  Form  textbook  or  school  prize. 

British  Coramerce  and  Colonies  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria. 
By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  LittD.,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 

[Commtrdal  Series. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  British  Commerce  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to 

the  present  time,  written  in  simple  and  concise  form,  without  elaborate  detail. 

The  Industrial  History  of  England.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D., 
M.A.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     Fifteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s. 

An  introduction  to  the  subject,  giving  in  concise  and  simple  form  the  main 
outlines  of  England's  economic  history.  As  far  as  possible  the  economic 
questions  are  connected  with  the  social,  political,  and  military  movements. 

Europe  in  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  1453-1659.  By  M.  A. 
HoLLlNGS,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  \_Six  Ages  of  European  History. 
This  book  deals  with  the  formation  of  the  mode'^n  European  state-system, 
the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  (both  Protestant  and  Catholic),  the  con- 
solidation and  ascendancy  of  France  in  Europe,  and  the  Wars  of  Religion, 
ending  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  Age  of  the  Enlightened  Despot,  1660-1789.  By  A.  H. 
Johnson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'.  With  10  Maps.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  \Six  Ages  of  European  History. 

The  period  covered  by  this  volume  opens  with  the  triumph  of  the  monarchy 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  closes  with  the  failure  of  the  rule  of  Louis  xvi.  The  aim  of 
the  volume  is  to  bring  clearly  before  the  young  reader  the  theory  of  monarchical 
rule  represented  by  these  kings,  and  to  show  when  and  why  they  succeeded 
or  failed. 

The  Central  Period  of  the  Middle  Age,  918-1273.  By  B.  A.  Lees, 
Resident  History  Tutor,  Somerville  College,  Oxford.  With  many  Maps. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  \_Six  Ages  of  European  History. 

Opening  with  the  election  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  closing  with  the  rise 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  power,  it  covers  the  period  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  Empire  and  Papacy  and  of  the  gradual  building  up  ftf 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe  on  the  ruins  of  Imperial  Rome.  It  traces  the 
development  of  feudalism  and  monasticism,  of  chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  of 
scholasticism  and  the  Universities,  and  connects  these  great  movements  with 
the  great  men  who  inspired  and  led  them. 

The  End  of  the  Middle  Age,  1273-1463.  By  E.  C.  Lodge,  Vice- 
Principal  and  History  Tutor,  Lady  Margaret  FTall.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

{_Six  Ages  of  European  Histor)'. 
The  period  which  it  covers  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  marks  the  decay 
of  the  political  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
unity  in  Western  Europe  ;  whilst  in  it  can  be  traced  the  growth  of  new  ideals 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old,  and  above  all  the  rise  of  nations.  It  is  essentially 
a  time  of  transition,  a  period  of  effort  and  experiment  rather  than  of  finished 
work.  Its  great  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  details  of  the  history  are 
part  of  this  gradual  change  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  Modern  days. 

The  Remaking  of  Modern  Europe :  From  the  Outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1789-1878.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott, 
M.A.     With  TO  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

\_Six  ^Iges  of  European  History. 
It  contains  a  sketch  of  Evuopean  history  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  larger  movements 
of  Euroi)ean  politics  since  Waterloo, 
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The  Dawn  of  Medieeval  Europe,  476-918.  By  J.  H,  B.  Masterman, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Birmingham.  With 
many  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  [Six  Ages  of  European  History. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  understand  European  history  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  settlement  of  Europe  after  the  Teutonic  immigrations  and  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  in  the  West.  This  volume  traces  the  successive  rise  of  the 
Gothic  and  Prankish  Kingdoms,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  under  Charles  the  Great,  and  its  break  up  under  his  descend- 
ants. The  influence  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  rise  and  conquests  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  are  considered  chiefly  in  their  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  Europe.  Attention  is  directed  especially  to  the  central 
figures  of  the  period:  Theodoric,  S.  Benedict,  Justinian,  Clovis,  Charles  the 
Great. 

English  Records.  By  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.  A  Companion  to  the 
History  of  England.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

This  handbook  is  intended  to  furnish  the  necessary  basis  of  facts  for  those 
who  are  hearing  historical  lectures  or  reading  history.  It  aims  also  at 
concentrating  information  upon  dates,  genealogies,  historical  geography, 
officials,  wars,  and  constitutional  documents  which  is  usually  only  to  be 
found  scattered  in  different  volumes. 

The  B-ights  and  Duties  of  the  English  Citizen.  By  H.  E.  Malden, 
M.A.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

A  reader  describing  in  outline  the  Imperial  and  Local  Government  of 
England. 

A  School  History  of  Surrey.  By  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.  With  4 
Maps  and  50  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

[School  County  Histories. 

A  School  History  of  Middlesex.  By  Victor  G.  Plarr,  M.A.,  and 
F.  W.  Walton,  M.A.  With  45  Illustrations  and  a  Plan  of  London. 
Crown  Svo,  is.  6d.  [School  County  Histories. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  History.     By  J.  T.  Plowden- 

Wardlaw,  B.A.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

These  papers  are  designed  for  candidates  for  a  pass  degree  in  History  in 

the   Universities,    and   for  students  taking  Historical  Scholarships,  Army 

Candidates,  and  the  ordinary  work  in  Public  Schools. 

A  Student's  History  of  Scotland.  By  David  W.  Rannie,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

A  history  written  throughout  in  simple  language,  and  putting  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  results  of  the  most  careful  recent  criticism  from  original 
sources. 

A  School  History  of  Somerset.  By  Walter  Raymond.  With 
4  Maps  and  50  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

[School  County  Histories. 

A  School  History  of  Lancashire.  By  W.  E.  Rhodes,  M.A. 
With  3  Maps  and  43  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

[School  County  Histories. 

A  Handy  Digest  of  British  History.  By  C.  E.  Snowden. 
Demy  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

A  guide  and  companion  that  aims  at  presenting  a  clear  and  easily  grasp- 
able  analysis  of  the  course  of  events  to  students  who  are  reading,  and  at 
refreshing,  at  a  minimum  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  the  memories  of  those 
who  have  read.  It  supplies  a  commentary  on  the  more  important  and 
leading  questions  of  each  period,  while  it  contents  itself  with  the  barest 
mention  of  episodes,  the  details  of  which  can  be  found  in  most  textbooks. 

History  and  Q-eography  Examination  Papers.  By  C.  H.  Spence, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

The  French  Revolution.  By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Nottingham.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

A  short  general  account  of  the  French  Revolution,  bringing  out  the 
significance  of  the  chief  facts  and  their  relation  to  problems  of  our  own  tiji^e, 
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English  Life  Three  Hundred  Years  Ag^o.  Being  the  first  two 
chapters  of  "England  under  the  Stuarts."  By  G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  J.  Turral, 
B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Blackpool  Secondary  School.  Crown 
8vo,   IS. 

A  graphic  account  of  the  state  of  England  and  English  Society  from 
1603  to  1640. 

Revision  Notes  on  English  History.  By  F.  Wallace-Hadrill, 
Assistant  Master  at  Kingston-on-Thames  Grammar  School.  Crown 
8vo,  IS. 

This  book  is  not  intended  to  supersede  but  rather  to  supplement  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  class-book,  and  has  been  written  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
candidates  preparing  for  the  Local  Examinations.  It  contains  a  chrono- 
logical analysis  of  the  leading  events  of  English  history,  together  with 
general  notes  on  each  reign. 

A  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Coming  of  the  Angles  to  the 
Year  1870.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  20  Maps, 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

This  book  attempts  to  break  through  the  conventional  lines  on  which 
History  Class-books  are  laid  down.  With  very  few  exceptions  these  books 
make  the  reign  the  chapter-limit,  and  take  each  event  in  chronological  order. 
In  this  book  the  old  system  has  been  entirely  discarded,  and  each  chapter 
will  be  found  to  deal  with  one  great  movement,  which  is  traced  in  cause, 
events,  and  result.  Another  feature  is  the  close  connection  which  has  been 
maintained  throughout  with  European  History. 

Makers  of  Europe.  Outlines  of  European  History  for  the  Middle  Forms 
of  Schools.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  12  Maps. 
Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  Textbook  of  European  History  for  Middle  Forms  and  Pupil  Teachers, 
on  the  same  lines  as  "  A  History  of  Great  Britain." 

Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton, 
F.R.Hist.S.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  is.  [Beginners' Books. 

A  historical  reader  arranged  on  the  century  method ;  that  is,  it  aims  at 
enabling  the  learner,  before  any  detailed  study  is  attempted,  to  run  his  eye 
over  the  centuries,  and  point  out  the  main  feature  of  each  succeeding  epoch. 
The  book  contains  thirty-five  stories,  from  Caradoc  to  Gordon,  well  and 
simply  told,  chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrate  each  century. 

Stories  from  Modem  History.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton, 
F.R.Hist.S.     Crown  8vo,  IS.  6d.  [New  Historical  Series. 

An  introduction  to  the  story  of  modem  history  for  pupils  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  late  circular  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  it  deals  with  "  the  chief  events  and  characters  from  the 
history  of  the  most  important  nations  in  their  traditional  form."  It  aims  also 
at  "  giving  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  great  nations  and  stages  in  civilisa- 
tion, centred  round  certain  individuals  or  events  in  their  chronological 
succession"  in  such  a  way  that  young  children  shall  be  able  at  least  to 
"  place"  the  most  notable  characters  of  history. 

A  School  History  of  Warwickshire.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cork.  With  2  Maps  and  47 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  [School  County  Histories. 

Latin 

Grammars,  Exercises,  etc. 

A  Junior  Latin  Prose.  By  H.  N.  Asm  an,  M.A,,  B.D.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  [Junior  School  Books. 

The  "Junior  Latin  Prose"  is  written  primarily,  though  not  exclusively, 
with  a  view  to  the  Junior  Locals,  It  contains  explanation  of,  and  exercises 
on,  the  chief  rules  of  Syntax,  with  special  attention  to  points  which  caus^ 
difficulty  to  boys,  and  concludes  with  exercises  iq  Coptinuous  Prose, 
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Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar 
and  Idioms.  By  C.  G.  Botting,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St. 
Paul's  School.     Sixth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.     Key,  3s.  6d.  net. 

{^Junior  Examination  Scries. 
An  easier  book  on  the  same  lines  as  Stedman's  "  Latin  Examination 
Papers."  It  is  intended  for  use  in  the  Lower  Forms  of  Public  Schools,  and 
by  candidates  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Junior  Local 
Examinations.  The  volume  contains  720  carefully  graduated  original 
questions,  divided  into  papers  of  ten  questions  each. 

Examination  Papers  in  Vergil.  By  W.  G.  Coast,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Fettes  College.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Three  papers  are  given  to  each  Georgic,  five  to  each  ^neid,  and  one  to 
each  Exilogue,  and  in  addition  there  are  a  number  of  general  papers. 

Latin  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A., 
Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
Two  hundred  Latin  passages,  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  difficulty. 
Has  been  carefully  compiled  to  meet  the  wants  of  V.  and  VI.  Form  boys  at 
the  Public  Schools,  and  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  honourmen  at  the 
Universities.     Prose  and  verse  alternate  throughout. 

A  School  Latin  Grammar.     By  H.  G.  Ford,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 

at  Bristol  Grammar  School.    Crov/n  8vo,  2s.  6d.     [Junior  School  Books. 

Bodi  in  the  Accidence  and  Syntax  what  is  essential  for  beginners  is 

carefully  separated,  by  a  system  of  typing  or  paging,  from  what  they  may 

neglect.     The  book  may  thus  be  used  by  boys  of  all  forms. 

Notes  on  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax.  By  G.  Buckiand  Green, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh  Academy.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

For  description,  see  under  "Greek." 

Initia  Latina.  Easy  Lessons  on  Elementary  Accidence.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.      Eleventh  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

A  very  easy  Latin  course  for  quite  young  pupils,  containing  Grammar, 
Exercises,  and  Vocabularies. 

First  Latin  Lessons.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Eleventh 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

This  book  is  much  fuller  than  "  Initia  Latina,"  and  while  it  is  not  less 
simple,  it  will  carr)'  a  boy  a  good  deal  further  in  the  study  of  elementary 
Latin.  The  Exercises  are  more  numerous,  some  easy  translation  adapted 
from  Csesar  has  been  added,  and  a  few  easy  Examination  Papers  will  afford 
a  useful  test  of  a  boy's  knowledge  of  his  grammar.  The  book  is  intended 
to  form  a  companion  book  to  the  "  Shorter  Latin  Primer." 

First  Latin  Reader.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer,  and  Vocabulary.  Seventh 
Edition.     i8mo,  is.  6d. 

A  collection  of  easy  passages  without  difficulties  of  construction  or 
thought.  The  book  commences  with  simple  sentences  and  passes  on  to 
connected  passages,  including  the  history  of  Rome  and  the  invasion  of 
Britain,  simplified  from  Eutropius  and  Caesar. 

Easy  Latin  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Twelfth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

A  collection  of  short  passages  for  beginners.  The  pieces  are  graduated 
in  length  and  difficulty. 

Exempla  Latina.     First  Exercises  in  Latin  Accidence.     By  A.  M.  M. 

Stedman,  M.A.     With  Vocabulary.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  is. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  used  midway  between  a  book  of  elementary 

lessons  and  more  difficult  Exercises  on  Syntax.     It  contains  simple  and 

copious  exercises  on  Accidence  and  Elementary  Syntax. 
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Easy  Latin  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Shorter  and 
Revised  Latin  Primer.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  With 
Vocabulary.     Twelfth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.    Key,  3s.  net. 

This  book  has  been  compiled  to  accompany  Dr.  Kennedy's  "Shorter 
Latin  Primer"  and  "Revised  Latin  Primer."  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  rules  of  oratio  obliqua,  and  the  exercises  are  numerous. 

The  Latin  Compound  Sentence.  Rules  and  Exercises.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. ;  with  Vocabu- 
lary, 2S. 

This  book  has  been  compiled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  boys  who  have 
worked  through  a  book  of  easy  exercises  on  Syntax,  and  who  need  methodical 
teaching  on  the  Compound  Sentence.  In  the  main  the  arrangement  of  the 
Revised  Latin  Primer  has  been  followed. 

Notanda  Qiuaedam.  Miscellaneous  Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules 
and  Idioms.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  IS.  6d.  ;  with  Vocabulary, 2s.     Key,  2s.  net. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  supply  miscellaneous  practice  in  those  rules 
and  idioms  with  which  boys  are  supposed  to  be  familiar.  Each  exercise 
consists  of  ten  miscellaneous  sentences,  and  the  exercises  are  carefully  gradu- 
ated.    The  book  may  be  used  side  by  side  with  the  manuals  in  regular  use. 

Latin  Vocabularies  for  Repetition.  Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Sixteenth  Ed.     Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6d. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  that  scantiness  of 
vocabulary  which  characterises  most  boys.  The  words  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  subjects  in  vocabularies  of  twelve  words  each,  and  if  the  matter 
of  this  little  book  of  eighty-nine  pages  is  committed  to  memory,  the  pupil 
will  have  a  good  stock  of  words  on  every  subject. 

A  Vocabulary  of  Latin  Idioms  and  Phrases.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     i8mo,  is. 

Seven  hundred  useful  Latin  phrases  arranged  alphabetically,  Latin- 
English. 
Latin  Examination  Papers  in  Miscellaneous  Grammar  and 
Idioms.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo,  2s.  6d.  Key  (Seventh  Edition),  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private 
Students  only,  6s.  net. 

The  following  papers  have  been  compiled  to  provide  boys  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  elementary  stages  of  grammar  and  scholarship  with 
practice  in  miscellaneous  grammar  and  idioms. 

Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the  doctrines  of  the  moods  (a  real 
test  of  accurate  scholarship),  and  to  those  short  idioms  and  idiomatic  sen- 
tences which  illustrate  the  differences  between  the  English  and  Latin 
languages. 

Elementary  Latin.  Being  a  First  Year's  Course.  By  F.  J.  Terry, 
B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Preston  House  School,  East  Grinstead. 
Crown  Svo,  Pupils'  Book,  2s.  ;  Masters'  Book,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  year's  school  course  arranged  for  class  teaching,  with  text  written  to 
allow  the  gradual  introduction  of  all  inflected  forms.  Nouns  and  verbs  are 
built  up  according  to  their  stem  formation  throughout,  so  that  the  learner 
gradually  acquires  the  Accidence  systematically.  As  a  matter  of  practical 
experience,  boys  10  or  11  years  of  age  are  able  to  construe  Coesar  at  the  end 
of  the  course  with  but  little  help.  The  book  contains  Vocabularies,  Grammar, 
and  Exercises,  and  no  other  textbook  is  required  by  the  pupils.  The  Masters' 
Book  is  a  commentary  on  the  Pupils'  book,  and  explains  the  system  of  teach- 
ing. It  directs  attention  consistently  throughout  to  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  thus  explains  the  Grammar. 

Examination  Papers  in  Horace.    By  T.  C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo,  2s. 

In  this  volume  the  whole  of  Horace  has  been  divided  into  short  sections, 
and  a  paper  has  been  set  on  each  section,  as  well  as  (usually)  two  recapitu- 
latory papers  on  each  part,  e.g.  the  first  book  of  the  Odes. 
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Exercises  in  Latin  Accidence.    By  S.  E.  Winbot,t,  M.A.     Cro' 
8vo,  IS.  6d. 

This  book  is  adapted  for  Lower  Forms,  and  is  intended  to  accompany 
Shorter  Latin  Primer. 
Latin  Hexameter  Verse.   An  Aid  to  Composition.     By  S.  E.  Winbolt, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.     Key,  5s.  net. 

This  book  contains  the  fruit  of  several  years'  class  teaching.  It  is  offered 
as  a  help  to  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  at  Public  Schools,  and  Undergraduates 
at  Universities. 

The  principle  adopted  is  to  aid  in  the  composition  of  hexameter  verse,  by 
showing  to  some  extent  the  development  of  this  literary  form,  by  inferring 
from  the  evolution  what  is  the  best  workmanship,  and  by  hinting  how 
technique  depends  largely  on  thought. 

Texts 

Cresar.— EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CESAR.  The  Helvetian  War. 
With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     i8mo,  is. 

Livy.— EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  The  Kings  of  Rome. 
With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     iSmo,  is.  66. 

Plautus.— THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes, 
and  a  Commentary,  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.     Demy  8vo,  los.  6d.  net. 

The  editor  has  recoUated  all  the  important  MSS.  The  book  contains  a 
long  Introduction  and  an  important  Appendix  on  the  accentual  elements  in 
earlyjLatin  verse.   The  textual  Notes  are  complete  and  the  Commentary  is  full. 

THE  CAPTIVI  OF   PLAUTUS.     Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by 

T.  H.  Freese,  M.A.     Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6d. 

Tacitns.— TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Maps,  etc. 
By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.     By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 

The  text,  edited  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Critical  Appendix  for 

Middle  Forms. 

Translations 

Cicero.— DE  ORATORE  I.  Translated  by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  (Pro  Milonc,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  il.,  In 

Catilinam).     Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

DE  NATURA  DEORUM.     Translated  by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 

Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

DE  OFFICIIS.     Translated  by  G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.     Crown 
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Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Horace.— THE  ODES  AND  EPODES.     Translated  by  A.  D.  Godley, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 
Juvenal.— THIRTEEN    SATIRES    OF    JUVENAL.      Translated    by 

S.  G.  Owen,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Tacitus.— AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.    Translated  by  R.  B.  Town- 

shknd,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  Svo,  2s,  6d. 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Easy  Exercises  in  Algebra.  Containing  3500  Original  Problems. 
By  W.  S.  Beard.  Crown  Svo.  With  Answers,  is.  gd.  ;  Without 
Answers,  is,  6d. 

A  preparatory  course  in  Algebra  for  the  Local  Examinations,     This  bp^j 
Ppntains  man^  distilictive  features 
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Test  Cards  in  Euclid  and  Algrebra.  By  D.  S.  Calderwood, 
Headmaster  of  the  Provincial  Training  College,  Edinburgh.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each ;  or  in  three  books,  price 
2d.,  2d.,  and  3d. 

Junior   Algebra  Examination  Papers.     By  S.    W.    Finn,    M.A., 

Headmaster     of    Sandbach     School.       With    or     "Without     Answers. 

Fcap.  8vo,  is.  \ Junior  Examination  Series. 

Seventy-two  Papers  of  ten  questions  each.     The  problems,  which  are 

original,  will  be  found  suitable  for  candidates  for  the  Local  Examinations. 

Arithmetic 
Easy    Exercises    in   Arithmetic.     Containing    5000    Examples.     By 
W.  S.  Beard.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     With  Answers,  is.  3d.  ; 
Without  Answers,  is.  {^Beginners'  Books. 

A  course  of  Arithmetic  for  Lower  Forms  in  Secondary  Schools  and  pupils 
preparing  for  Public  Schools,  Naval  Cadetships,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Preliminary  Local  Examinations.  The  examples  are  very  numerous,  care- 
fully graduated,  and  do  not  involve  the  use  of  big  numbers. 
Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers.  By  W.  S.  Beard. 
With  or  Without  Answers.     Fifth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

{Junior  Examination  Series, 
Contains  900  Questions  arranged  in  Papers  of  ten  each.     Suitable  for 
candidates  for  the  Local  Examinations,  County  Scholarships,  etc. 
The  Metric  System.     By  Leon  Delbos.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 

A  clear  and  practical  account  of  the  subject,  stating  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  the  general  principles  of  the  system,  linear  measures,  square 
and  land  measure,  cubic  measure  and  measures  of  capacity. 
A  South  African  Arithmetic.     By  H.  Hill,  B.A.     Cr.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
Contains  a  number  of  examples  on  the  South  African  Weights  and 
Measures. 
Technical  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.    By  C.  T.  Millis,  M.LM.E., 
Principal  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute.     For  use  in  Technical 
Institutes,  Modern  Schools,  and  Workshops.      Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

[  Textbooks  of  Science ^ 
A  course  in  Arithmetic,    Geometry,   and   Mensuration  intended    more 
especially  for  students  in  the  engineering  and  building  trades. 
Arithmetic    Examination    Papers.    By    C.    Pendlebury,    M.A., 
Senior   Mathematical   Master  at  St.    Paul's    School.     Sixth    Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.     Key,  5s.  net.  {School  Examination  Series, 

A  New  Junior  Arithmetic.  By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A.,  Head- 
master of  Xing  Edward  vil.  School,  Lytham.  Crown  Svo.  With 
Answers,  2s.  6d.  ;  Without  Answers,  2s. 

In  this  book  Arithmetic  is  taught  as  the  habitual  application  of  common 
sense  to  questions  involving  number,  not  as  the  acquisition  of  mechanical 
facilities  in  certain  rules.    It  is  the  cheapest  Arithmetic  on  reform  lines  issued. 
A    Short    Commercial    Arithmetic.      By   F.    G.    Taylor,    M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d.  {Commercial  Series, 

A  treatise  for  those  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  quick  methods  of  approximation.  Contains  an 
excellent  chapter  on  the  slide  rule. 

Book-keeping 

The  Principles  of  Book-Keeping  by  Double  Entry.    By  J.  E. 

B.  M'Allen,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Lowestoft  Secondary  Day  School. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  {Commercial  Series. 

A  clear  and  intelligible  account  of  the  principles  of  the  subject  for  those 
who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Examination   Papers  on  Book-Keeping.    By  J.    T.   Medhurst. 
Xwth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s.     Key,  2s.  6d,  net. 

{^School  ExaminqtioTf  Serif ^. 
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Geometry 

G-eometry  on  Modern  Lines.  By  E.  S.  Boulton,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
on  Mathematics,  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,  Bristol. 
Crown  8vo,  2s. 

A  textbook  on  the  new  method.  Only  necessary  propositions  have  been 
retained,  and  the  proofs  are  based  on  the  simplest  process  of  reasoning. 

A  Preliminary  Geometry,  By  Noel  S.  Lydon,  Assistant  Master  at 
Owen's  School,  Islington.     With  159  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  is. 

The  "  Preliminary  Geometry  "  is  intended  for  the  use  of  beginners.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  mainly  experimental  and  practical,  and  the 
ground  covered  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil  to  pass  easily  to  the  study  of 
a  formal  course  of  theorems.  Problems  involving  accurate  measurement  and 
arithmetical  applications  of  geometrical  principles  are  freely  used  ;  the  book 
is  copiously  illustrated  and  a  large  number  of  useful  exercises  is  provided. 

A  Junior  Geometry.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon.  With  276  Diagrams. 
Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  ^Junior  School  Books. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  the  outcome  of  the  author's  long  practical  ex- 
perience as  teacher  of  the  subject  at  Owen's  School,  Islington.  The  group- 
ing of  kindred  propositions,  the  demonstrations  attached  to  the  practical 
problems,  the  copious  series  of  questions  and  exercises,  and  the  methodical 
division  of  the  subject  into  lessons  of  practical  length  are  features  calculated 
to  commend  themselves  to  both  master  and  pupil. 

Mechanics 
Examples  in  Elementary  Mechanics,  Practical,  Graphical,  and 
Theoretical.     By  W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.     With  52  Diagrams.     Crown 
8vo,  5s.  {.See  under  Physics,  p.  28. ) 

Trigonometry 

A  New  Trigonometry  for  Beginners.  By  R.  F.  D'Arcy,  M.A., 
Lecturer  on  Mathematics  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Among  the  special  features  of  this  book  are: — The  introduction  of  ex- 
periments in  practical  geometry  to  lead  up  to  many  of  the  topics  considered  ; 
the  use  throughout  the  book  of  four-figure  tables  ;  the  regulation  of  the 
special  consideration  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  angles  of  30,  45,  60,  120, 
135,  and  150  degrees  to  a  few  worked-out  examples. 

Trigonometry  Examination  Papers.  By  G.  H.  Ward,  M.A. 
Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.   Key,  5s.  net.  {School  Examination  Series. 

Science 

Biology 

Agricultural  Zoology.  By  J.  Ritzema  Bos.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
AiNSWORTH  Davies,  M.A.  With  155  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  condensed  review  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  treating  in  some  detail 
the  animals  harmful  or  helpful  to  agriculture.  It  is  a  manual  suitable  not 
only  for  students,  but  also  for  the  practical  farmer  and  general  reader. 

Dairy  Bacteriology.  A  Short  Manual  for  Students  in  Dairy  Schools, 
Cheese-makers,  and  Farmers.  By  Ed.  von  Freudenreich.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  AiNSWORTH  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  brief  treatise  on  bacteriology  as  applied  to  dairying.  For  students  who 
mean  to  become  cheese-makers  or  dairymen  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  a 
general  idea  of  bacteriology  and  to  become  familiarised  with  the  results  so 
far  attained  by  bacteriological  research  as  regards  dairying,  and  the  practical 
apphcation  of  the  same.  The  author  has  therefore  introduced  only  so  much 
of  the  general  part  of  bacteriology  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  bacteria  of  milk,  and  has  made  the  whole  as  brief  and 
elementary  as  possible. 
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Plant  Life.      Studies  in  Garden  and  School.      By  Horace  F.  Jones, 

Science   Master,    Uxbridge   County   School.      With   320   Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

A  handbook  for  teachers  of  botany.     A  large  number  of  experiments  are 

included,  and  full  nature-study  notes  on  all  plants  usually  studied  in  the 

class-rooms  are  given.     It  is  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 

"Suggestions  on  Rural  Education,"  page  42. 
"This  volume  furnishes  just  the  right  kind  of  course,  both  in  garden  work 
and  in  class-room  experiments,  which  is  likely  to  stimulate  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  lead  him  to  continue  his  investigations  after  he  has 
left  school.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  book." — Schoolviaster. 
The  Scientific  Study  of  Scenery.     By  J.  E.  Marr,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Third  Edition.     Illustrated.     Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  geomorphology  for  geographers.     As  far  as 

possible  technical  terms  have  been  avoided  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the 

general  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  some  notion  of  the  laws  which  have 

controlled  the  production  of  the  earth's  principal  scenic  features. 
Agricultural  Geology.     By  J.  E.  Marr,  F.R.S.     Illustrated.     Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

A  textbook  of  geology  for  agricultural  students,  more  especially  such  as 

are  preparing  for  the  International  Diploma  in  agriculture. 
Outlines  of  Biology.    By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Secretary 

to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.      Illustrated.      Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  contents  of  this  book  have  been  determined  by  the  syllabus  of  the 

conjoint  Examining  Board  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

The  book  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  laboratory,  and  also  will  supply  the 

necessary  connecting  links  between  the  isolated  facts  presented  by  the  seven 

or  eight  plants  and  animals  selected  out  of  the  multitude  of  living  organisms. 
An  Elementary  Textbook  of  Agricultural  Botany.    By  M,  C. 

Potter,    M.A.,    F.L.S.,    Professor    of   Botany,    Armstrong    College, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
A  textbook  of  Botany  intended  more  especially  for  agricultural  students. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  vegetable  physiology. 
Insect  Life.     By  F.  V.  Theorald,  M.A.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition, 

Revised.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

A  short  account  of  the  more  important  characteristics  of  insects,  dealing 

with  their  economic  value  at  the  same  time. 

Chemistry 

A  Practical  Chemistry  Notebook  for  Matriculation  and  Army 
Candidates.  Easy  Experiments  on  the  Commoner  Substances.  By 
S.  E.  Brown,  M.A,,  B.Sc,  Senior  Science  Master  at  Uppingham. 
Crown  4to,  is.  6d.  net. 

The  method  is  based  on  practical  experience,  and  aims  at  maintaining 
interest  by  ensuring  success  and  accuracy  in  experimenting.  The  chief 
objects  in  view  are :— (i)  a  logical  sequence  in  work  and  accurate  experi- 
menting by  demonstration  of  practical  use  of  apparatus ;  (2)  to  allow  the 
teacher  more  time  for  individual  attention,  and  to  keep  the  class  together  at 
work  on  the  same  experiment.  This  is  done  by  providing  a  series  of 
practical  problems  to  keep  the  more  rapid  workers  employed,  as  well  as  for 
use  in  revision.  Working  for  two  hours  (practical)  per  week,  the  course 
should  be  completed  in  about  three  terms.  There  are  spaces  provided  for 
notes  to  be  taken  by  the  pupil. 

A  Practical  Chemistry  for  Schools  and  Technical  Institutes. 
By  A.  E.  DUNSTAN,  B.Sc.  (Sheffield  and  London);  F.C.S.  (London 
and  BerHn) ;  Member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  ;  Head  of 
Chemical  Department,  East  Ham  Technical  College.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

[  Textbooks  of  Science. 

This  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Upper 

Forms  of  Secondary  Schools,  where  a  good  elementary  foundation  has  been 
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laid  in  the  rudiments  of  manipulation.     The  book  will  be  found  useful  also 
for  classes  in  Technical  Institutes  and  will  cover  the  following  ground : — 

Qualitative  Analysis  of  simple  substances  and  of  mixtures,  Volumetric 
Analysis,  Simple  Gravimetric  Analysis,  Preparation  of  Pure  Compounds, 
More  difficult  Quantitative  Analysis,  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis,  Ultimate 
Organic  Analysis,  General  Organic  Determinations,  Determination  of 
Physical  Constants, 
Experimental  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc. 
(Sheffield  and  London);  F.C.S.  (London  and  Berlin);  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry ;  Head  of  Chemical  Department,  East 
Ham  Technical  College.  With  4  Plates  and  109  Diagrams.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  [Junior  School  Books. 

The  arrangement  for  this  book  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  author's  ' '  Ele- 
mentary Experimental  Science."  The  subject  is  treated  experimentally,  and 
covers  the  necessary  ground  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Junior  Locals, 
College  of  Preceptors  (Second  Class),  and  Board  of  Education  (First  Stage) 
Examinations.  The  author  believes  that  the  method  adopted  is  truly 
educational.  The  subject  is  developed  in  a  logical  sequence,  and  wherever 
possible,  historically. 
An  Organic  Chemistry  for  Schools  and  Technical  Institutes. 
By  A.  E.  Dunstan.,  B.Sc.  With  2  Plates  and  many  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

This  new  book,  which  has  not  been  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  particular  examinmg  body,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  higher  forms  of 
schools  taking  the  Special  Science  Course,  and  as  a  first-year  textbook 
in  Technical  Institutes.  The  author  does  not  follow  the  conventional 
separation  of  Organic  Chemistry  into  the  two  ipso  facto  inseparable  domains 
of  Aliphatic  and  Aromatic  compounds,  but  endeavours  to  give  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  more  prominent  features  in  the  Science. 
Practical  Chemistry,  By  W.  French,  M.A.,  Director  of  Education  for 
Lancaster.     Parti.     Fifth  Ed.     Cr.  8vo,  is.  6d.     [Textbooks  of  Science. 

A  course  on  purely  inductive  lines  dealing  with  evaporations  and  distilla- 
tions, filtration  solubility,  air,  water,  chalk,  soda,  common  salt,  sugar,  com- 
pound and  simple  matter,  etc. 
Practical  Chemistry.  By  W.  French,  M.A.,  and  T.  H.  Boardman, 
M.A.,  Science  Master  at  Christ's  Hospital.  Part  II.  Crown  Svo, 
IS.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Science, 

A  continuation  of  the  above  dealing  with  gases,  laws  of  chemical  com- 
bination, equivalents,  atomic  theory,  molecular  weights,  symbols,  sulphur, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  and  their  compounds,  salts,  acids,  bases,  valency. 

A  Short  Systematic  History  of  Chemistry.  By  T.  P.  Hilditch, 
B.Sc.(London),  A.I.C.,  F.C.S.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Primarily  intended  as  a  help  to  chemical  students,  more  particularly 
those  studying  for  University  or  advanced  technical  examinations,  this 
book  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  prove  serviceable  to  general  readers  who  may 
wish  to  have  a  concise  outline  of  the  development  of  chemistry.  Com- 
mencing with  a  general  survey  of  the  chemistry  of  the  Ancients  and  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  author  shows  how  the  modern  science  evolved  from  these, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  history  of  the  various  branches — elements, 
minerals,  organic,  technical  and  physical  chemistry,  etc.  A  glossary  of 
the  most  notable  names  in  chemistry  is  added,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
sequences  of  facts  or  theories  have  been  summarised  in  tables  which, 
while  assisting  the  memory  of  the  student  preparing  for  examinations,  may 
be  omitted  by  the  casual  reader. 

The  Complete  School  Chemistry.  By  F.  M.  Oldham,  B.A.,  Senior 
Chemistry  Master  at  Dulwich  College.  With  125  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

A  complete  course  in  practical  and  theoretical  chemistry  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  London  Matriculation  and  Army  Entrance  Examination. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  a  boy  with  no  knowledge  of  chemistry  may  begin  the 
book  and  use  it  throughout  his  progress  up  the  school.  Short  courses  on 
volumetric  analysis  and  ou  the  common  metals  are  included. 
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Outlines  of  Physical  Ciiemistry.  By  George  Senter,  B.Sc.. 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School, 
With  many  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  {^Textbooks  of  Science. 

This  book  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  Physical 
Chemistry,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  electrical  engineers,  to 
whom  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  this  subject  is  becoming 
of  increasing  importance.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
solutions  and  to  the  modern  developments  of  electro  -  chemistry.  The 
general  principles  of  the  subject  are  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by 
numerical  examples,  and  references  are  given  to  original  papers  and  to  other 
sources  of  information,  so  that  the  student  may  readily  obtain  fuller  details 
on  any  point  and  learn  to  make  use  of  current  literature.  Only  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  mathematics  is  assumed. 

A  Jiinior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Head  of  the 
Chemical  Department,  Swansea  Technical  College.  With  78  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  \_  Junior  School  Books. 
The  first  twenty-ihree  pages  are  devoted  to  the  necessary  physical  laws 
and  processes.  The  purification  and  properties  of  water  are  used  to  illus- 
trate these  processes.  The  student  is  thus  led  by  a  continuovs  chain  of 
reasoning  through  the  preparation  of  pure  water  to  the  chemistry  of  water, 
and  hence  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  book  treats  of  these  principles,  and  then  follows 
the  study  of  certain  typical  elements  and  compounds.  Problems  and 
Examination  Papers  are  appended. 

An  Elementary  Text  Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  R. 
Lloyd  Whiteley,  F.I.C,  Principal  of  the  Municipal  Science  School, 
West   Bromwich.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

This  book  has  been  written  primarily  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  com- 
mencing the  Study  of  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry  on  the  lines  laid 
down  for  Stage  I.  of  that  subject  in  the  Syllabus  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  subject-matter  of  that  Syllabus  has  consequently  been 
fully  discussed. 

General  Science 

Elementary  Experimental  Science.  By  W.  T.  Clough,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  East  Ham 
Technical  College,  and  A.  E.  Dunstan,  Head  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, East  Ham  Technical  College.  Physics  by  W.  T.  Clough, 
A.R.C.S. ;  Chemistry  by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  2  Plates 
and  154  Diagrams.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

[Junior  School  Books. 
This  book  is  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  candidates  taking  Experi- 
mental Science  in  the  Junior  Local  Examinations.  It  will  also  be  found  of 
use  to  those  competing  for  County  Council  Intermediate  Scholarships,  and 
as  a  general  textbook  in  Science  Schools,  The  treatment  throughout  is 
experimental,  and  based  on  the  author's  experience  in  preparing  boys  for 
the  above  Examinations.  The  great  majority  of  the  Diagrams  have  been 
specially  drawn — simplicity,  clearness,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary 
features  being  particularly  aimed  at. 

Elementary  Science  for  Pupil  Teachers.     Physics  Section  by 

W.  T.  Clough  ;   Chemistry  Section  by  A.  E.  Dunstan.     With 

many  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo,  2s.  [  Textbooks  of  Science. 

A  textbook  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of  the  Elementary  Science  section 

of  the  Preliminary  Examination  for  the  Certificate  on  the  same  lines  as  above. 

General  Elementary  Science.  By  J.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc,  and  V.  A. 
MuNDELLA,  Principal  of  Sunderland  Technical  College.  With  114 
Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

An  intermediate  course  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  for  London  Matricula- 
tion. It  is  the  textbook  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  for  Elementary  Science 
at  Greenwich  College. 
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The  World  of  Science.  By  R.  Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  Science 
Master  at  Sherborne  School.  With  147  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

An  elementary  account  of  Chemistry,  Heat,  Light,  Sound,  Magnetism, 
Electricity,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Astronomy,  and  Geology  written 
in  an  interesting  manner  for  children. 

Physics 

Elementaxy  Experimental  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  W. 
T.  Clough,  A.R.C.Sc,  F.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Physical  Society,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  East  Ham 
Technical  College.  With  200  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d.  [  Textbooks  of  Science. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  taking  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  in  the  Jimior  Local  Examinations,  and  for  those  taking  Stage  I. 
in  the  Board  of  Education  Examinations.  The  treatment  throughout  is 
experimental,  and  based  on  the  author's  experience  in  preparing  boys  for 
the  above  examinations.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  iis'-ful  as  an 
introductory  course  to  the  subject  of  Electrical  Engineering.  The  great 
majority  of  the  diagrams  have  been  specially  drawn — simplicity,  clearness, 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  features  being  particularly  aimed  at. 

The  book  provides  in  one  volume  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Worked  examples  of  typical  problems  are 
given,  and  there  is  also  a  Glossary  and  List  of  Definitions.  In  fact,  the_ 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  tnodelled  on  that  of  the  author's  well-known 
"  Elementary  Experimental  Science." 
Examples  in  Elementary  Mechanics,  Practical,  Graphical,  and 
Theoretical.  By  W.  J.  DOBBS,  M.A.  With  52  Diagrams.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  {Textbooks  of  Science. 

This  book  is  intended  for  use  at  Schools  and  Technical  Institutes,  for 
Army  and  Navy  Candidates  and  Students  of  Engineering.  It  consists  of 
some  1400  examples  in  Elementary  Statics  and  Kinetics  exhibiting  the  latest 
development  in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects.  But  it  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  collection  of  examples,  being  designed  for  use  without  an 
accompanying  textbook.  The  preparation  and  use  of  simple  inexpensive 
fipparatus  is  described,  and  the  numerous  practical  examples  requiring  the 
'  *  use  of  such  apparatus  have  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  results.  The 
scope  of  the  book  comprises — Tension  and  Pressure,  Young's  Modulus  of 
Elasticity,  Equilibrium  of  Three  Forces,  Resolving  and  Taking  Moments, 
Centre  of  Gravity,  Velocity,  Acceleration,  Work,  Machines,  Energy, 
Momentum,  Friction,  Projectiles,  Rotation  and  Simple  Harmonic  Motion. 
The  answers  to  the  examples  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Weighing  and  Measuring.  A  Short  Course  of  Practical  Exercises  in 
Elementary  Mathematics  and  Physics,  by  W.  J.  DOBBS,  M.A.,  sometime 
Foundation  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of 
•'Examples  in  Elementary  Mechanics,"  etc.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  ' 

Contents.  I.  Measurement  of  Length ;  II.  Weighing  ;  III.  Measure- 
ment of  Area;  IV.  Measurement  of  Volume;  V.  Density  and  Specific  Gravity. 

This  volume  covers  that  common  ground  between  Elementary  Mathema- 
tics and  Physics  which  is  necessary  to  give  reality  to  the  former,  and  which 
is  indispensable  before  taking  up  any  serious  study  of  the  latter.  By  common 
consent  a  course  of  Weighing  and  Measuring  is  now  an  essential  part  oi 
school  training  in  Elementary  Mathematics.  Care  has  been  taken  to  keep 
the  scope  of  the  book  well  within  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  senior 
school  children  of  both  sexes.  For  this  reason,  the  knowledge  of  Mathe- 
matics assumed  extends  only  to  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Elementary 
Algebra,  and  Elementary  Plane  Geometry ;  while  the  book  contains  as 
much  Mensuration  as  is  ordinarily  done  at  schools. 

The  course  of  practical  work  prescribed  by  the  Army  Council  for  the 
' '  Leaving  Certificate  "  and  '  'Army  Qualifying  "  Examinations  is  fully  covered, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  the  sole  purpose  of  the  book.  The  apparatus 
required  is  always  of  the  simplest  possible  description. 
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The  Principles  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity.    By  P.  L.  Gray, 

B.Sc.  An  Elementary  Textbook.  With  181  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

Although  not  written  to  any  special  syllabus,  the  book  will  approximately 
cover  the  requirements  of  the  Advanced  Stage  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Examination,  and  London  B.Sc.  Pass  Examination.  It  is  well  illustrated 
with  sketches  such  as  a  student  may,  with  a  little  practice,  draw  for  himself 
from  the  actual  apparatus. 

Examples  in  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Senior  Physics 
Master  at  Bradford  Grammar  School.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

[  Textbooks  of  Science. 

A  collection  of  over  one  thousand  original  problems  on  Mensuration, 

Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  Heat,  Light,  Magnetism,   Frictional  Electricity, 

Current   Electricity  and  Sound,   covering  the  average   Physics  course  in 

Secondary  Schools. 

First  Year  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Jackson.  With  51  Illustrations  and 
numerous  Examples.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  \Textbooks  of  Science. 

This  book  deals  with  such  subjects  as  may  reasonably  be  included  in  a 
first  year  course  of  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools, — the  processes  of  measure- 
ment and  the  elementary  principles  of  Hydrostatics  and  Mechanics.  It  is 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  provide  a  textbook  which  shall  be 
a  useful  supplement  to  the  lessons  of  the  class-room  and  at  the  same  time 
direct  the  experimental  work  of  the  laboratory. 

Physics  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  Elliott  Steel,  M.A., 
Science  Master  at  Sherborne  School.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

{^School  Examination  Series. 
Papers  on  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity.     Both  book- 
work  and  problems  are  included. 

Elementary  Practical  Physics.  By  Henry  Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Physics,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  With 
115  Diagrams.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

An  introduction  to  practical  work  in  a  Physical  Laboratory  and  the 
standard  works  on  the  subject. 

Practical  Mechanics.     By  Sidney  H.  Wells,  Wh.Sc,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 

late  Principal  of  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  London.  An  Elementary 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Science  and  Technical  Schools  and 
Classes.  With  75  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Science. 

A  laboratory  handbook  containing  all  the  mechanics  part  of  the  ele- 
mentaiy  science  syllabus  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  and  the  London 
Matriculation. 

Physiology 

Preliminary  Physiology.  By  William  Narramore,  F.L.S.,  M.R. 
San.  Inst.,  Lecturer  in  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Biology,  and  Botany, 
Municipal  Technical  School,  Liverpool.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

[  Textbooks  of  Science. 
This  book  aims  at  giving  systematic  instruction  in  relation  to  the 
essential  functions  of  the  human  body.  The  many  original  drawings, 
sketches,  and  photomicrographs,  which  have  been  prepared  directly  from 
specimens  with  the  special  object  of  elucidating  the  teaching  of  the  text, 
will  render  the  work  of  considerable  value  to  students  of  Physiology. 
"Preliminary  Physiology"  is  adapted  not  only  to  students  following 
systematic  courses  of  study,  but  also  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
increasing  number  of  lay  readers  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
important   subject  of  the  work  and  mechanism  of  the  human  body.     This 
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work  is  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals  (Senior),  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Candidates  for  Matriculation,  and  the  several  examinations  in  Physiology 
held  for  students  in  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Cookery,  for  nurses  in 
Probation,  and  students  preparing  for  examinations  in  Law,  Insurance, 
and  Accountancy,  where  Physiology  is  now  demanded.  From  the  expository 
style  and  practical  methods  followed  throughout  the  work  will  be  found 
well  suited  to  private  study  as  well  as  for  class  courses. 


Technology 


Engineering-  Workshop  Practice.     By   Charles  C.  Allen,   Head 

of  the  Department  of  Engineering,  Technical  Institute,  Auckland. 
With  152  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  \^Textbooks  oif  Technology. 
This  deals  with  the  manufacturing  operations  employed  in  modern  work- 
shops, and  is  intended  chiefly  for  students  who  have  opportunities  of  both 
examining  and  using  the  machines  and  tools  required. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Textile  Design.  By  Aldred 
F.  Barker,  Head  of  the  Textile  Department,  Bradford  Technical 
College.     Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  {Textbooks  of  Technology, 

This  work  includes  within  its  f)ages  the  information  which  the  student  of 
Textile  Design  should  seek  to  thoroughly  master  during  the  first  two  yeai'S 
he  attends  the  Textile  School 

Electric  Light  and  Power.  By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.(Lond.),  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Leicester 
Municipal  Technical  School,  and  W.  H.  N.  James,  A.R.C.S., 
A.M.I.E.E.,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Municipal  School 
of  Technology,  Manchester.  With  17  Plates  and  230  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  [  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

This  work  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Electrical  Engineering,  no 
previous  knowledge  being  assumed,  and  very  little  mathematics  being  re- 
quired. It  is  intended  mainly  for  students  employed  in  electrical 
industries. 

Builders'  Quantities.  By  H.  C.  Grubb,  Lecturer  at  Beckenham 
Technicad  Institute.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  \Textbooks  of  Technology. 

This  treatise  has  been  compiled  to  assist  students  who  are  preparing  for 
the  examination  in  Builders'  Quantities,  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute ;  while  those  studying  for  other  examinations,  such  as 
Honours  Building  Construction,  held  by  the  Board  of  Education,  etc.,  will 
find  it  covers  that  portion  of  the  syllabus  relating  to  Quantities. 


A  Woodwork  Class-Book.  Beginner's  Course.  By  H.  Hey,  Inspecto 
of  Day  Manual  and  of  Technological  Classes,  Surrey  Education 
Committee,  and  G.  H.  Rose,  Headmaster,  Coulsden  Council  School, 
City  and  Guilds  Woodwork  Teacher.  With  full  Diagrams  and  Photo- 
graphs.    4to,  2S. 

This  class-book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three,  in  which  the  work  is 
arranged  on  a  threefold  plan  of  Correlated  Lessons  in  Drawing,  Tools  and 
Materials,  and  School  Workshop  PracUce.  The  schemes  have  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Exiucation. 

B>6pouss^  Metal  Work.     By  A.  C.  Horth.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

\_Textbooks  of  Technology. 
This  book  provides  students  with  a  graded  scheme  of  Sheet  Metal  Work 
for  Schools,  containing  all  the  information  necessary  to  those  wishing  to 
become  expert. 
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A  Textbook  dealing  with  Ornamerital  Design  for  Woven 
Fabrics.  By  C.  Stephenson,  of  the  Bradford  Technical  College, 
and  F.  Suddards,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  With  66 
Full-page  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  subject-matter  is  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  progressive  order, 
and  always  with  due  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  ornament  to  the 
weaving  process.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  various  methods  of 
building  up  all-over  repeating  patterns. 

Manual  Training  Drawing  (Woodwork).  By  F.  Sturch,  Staff 
Instructor  to  the  Surrey  County  Council.  Its  Principles  and  Ap- 
plication, with  Solutions  to  Examination  Questions,  1892-1905,  Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection.  "With  50  Plates  and  140 
Figures.     Fcap.,  5s.  net. 

A  guide  to  the  Examinations  in  Manual  Training  Woodwork  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  Board  of  Examinations  for  Educational 
Handwork,  and  the  Examinations  of  the  N.U.T.,  and  for  use  in  Secondary 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges.  It  deals  with  the  requirements  in  Geo- 
metrical and  Mechanical  Drawing  of  the  Educational  Department,  University 
of  London,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.  By  F.  C.  Webber,  Chief  Lecturer  to  the 
Building  Trades  Department  of  the  Merchant  Venturers*  Technical 
College  at  Bristol.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

[  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

An  elementary  textbook  suitable  for  the  Preliminary  Grade  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the 
apprentice. 


Messrs.   Methuen's  Series 

Particulars  of  the  Books  will  be  found  in  the  First  Section  of  this  Catalogue, 

under  the  Subjects. 


The  Beginner's  Books 


Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

A  series  of  elementary  class  books  for  beginners  of  seven  to  twelve  years,  or  there- 
abouts. They  are  adapted  to  the  needs  cf  preparatory  schools,  and  are  suitable  for 
the  use  of  candidates  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Preliminary  Local  and 
the  College  of  Preceptors  Examinations.  The  series  will  be  especially  useful  to  lead 
up  to  Methuen's  Junior  School  Books.  The  author  of  each  book  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  teaching  the  subject,  while  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  type  and  matter,  which  is  as  clear  and  concise  as  possible.  The 
books  are  beautifully  printed  and  strongly  bound,  and  are  issued  at  one  shilling  each. 


Easy      French       Rhymes.         H. 

Bl.OUET.       IS. 

Easy  Stories  from  Eng^lish  His- 
tory.    E.  M.  WiLMOT-BuXTON.      IS. 

Stories    from    Roman    History. 

E.  M.  WlLMOT-BuXTON.      IS.  6d. 

stories  front  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. E.  M.  WiLMOT  -  Buxton. 
IS.  6d. 


A  First  History  of  Greece.    £.  E. 

Firth,     is.  6d. 

Easy    Exercises   in    Arithnrtotic. 

W,   S.   Beard.     Without  Answers,   is. ; 
With  Answers,  is.  3d. 


Easy    Dictation 

W.    WiLMAMSON.       ] 


and    Spellinsr. 


An      Easy 

Williamson. 


Poetry 

IS. 


Book.       W. 
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Classical  Translations 


Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  an 

Crow 
A  series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 

>E8chylu8  —  Agamemnon,     Choe- 

PHOROE,  EuMBNiDBS.     Translated  by  L. 
Campbell.    5s. 

Cicero  —  De  Oratore  I.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  N.  P.  Moor.    3s.  6d. 

Cicero  —  Select  Orations  (Pro 
MiLONE,  Pko  Murkno,  Phillipic  II.,  In 
Catilinam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
BLAKiSTO>f.     5s. 

Cicero  —  De  Natura  Deorum. 
Translated  by  F.  Brooks.     3s.  6d. 

Cicero  —  De  Officiis.  Translated 
by  G.  B.  Gardiner.    2s.  6d. 


D  Tutor  of  BrasenosE  Coli.ggb,  Oxford. 

n  8vo 

and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  literary 

Horace — The  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Translated  by  A.  D.  Godley.  2s. 
Lucian  —  Six  Dialogues  (Nig- 
RiNus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T.  Irwin. 
3s.  6d. 

Sophocies  —  AjAX  and  Electra, 
Translated  by  E.  D.  Morshead.     2s.  6d. 

Tacitus  —  Agricola  and  Ger- 
mania.  Trrnslated  by  R.  B.  Townshend. 
2S.  6d. 

Thirteen     Satires    of^    Juvenal. 

Translated  by  S.  G.  Owen.    2s.  6d. 


Commercial  Series 

Editbd  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. 

A  series  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  preparing  for  a  commercial 
career,  by  supplying  useful  handbooks  of  a  clear  and  practical  character,  dealing  with 
those  subjects  which  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  business  life. 


British  Commerce  and  Colonies 
from    Elizabeth     to     Victoria. 

H.  de  B.   GiBBlNS.       2S. 

Commercial    Examination 

Papers.    H.  de  B.  Gibbins.    is.  6d. 
The  Economics  of  Commerce. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins.     is.  6d. 
A  German  Commercial  Reader. 

S.  E.  Ballv.     2S. 
A    Comnnercial     QeogrsLphy    of 

the     British    Empire.       L.     W. 

LyDE.      2S. 

A    Commercial    Geog^raphy    of 
Foreign  Nations.    F.  C.  Boon.    2s. 

A  Primer  of  Business.    S.  Jack- 
son.    New  and  Revised  Edition,     is.  6d. 
A  Short  Commercial  Arithmetic 

F.  G.  Taylor,    is.  6d. 


French  Comnnercial  Correspon- 
dence.   S.  E.  Ballv.    2s. 

German  Commercial  Corre- 
spondence.   S.  E.  Ballv.    2s.  6d. 

A   French   Commercial  Reader. 

S.  E.  Ballv.    2s. 

Precis  Writing;  and  Office  Cor- 
respondence.   E.    E.    Whitfif,i.d. 

3S. 

An  Entrance  Guide  to  Profes- 
sions and  Business.  H.  Jones. 
IS.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Book-keeping 
by  Double  Entry.  J.  E.  B. 
M 'Allen.     2s. 

Commercial      Law.       W.      D. 

Edwards.     3S. 


Junior  Examination  Series 


Edited  bv  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo,  IS. 

This  series  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  School  Examination  Series,  and  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  Lower  and  Middle,  to  supply  material  for  the  former  and 
practice  for  the  latter.  The  papers  are  carefully  graduated,  cover  the  whole  of  the  subject 
usiinlly  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary  class  work.  They  may  be 
used  m'v&  voce  or  as  a  written  examination. 


Junior      French      Examination 
Papers.    F.  Jacob. 

Junior      Engflish      Examination 
Papers.    W.  Williamson. 

Junior  Arithmetic  Examination 
Papers.     W.  S.  Beard. 


Junior    Algebra     Examination 
Papers.    S.  W.  Finn. 

Junior       Greek        Examination 
Papers.    T.  C.  Weatherhead. 

A  Key  to  the  above  is  in  preparation. 
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Junior  Examination  Series — continued 


Junior        Latin        Examination 
Papers.     C.  G.  Botting. 

A  Key  to  the  above.     3s.  6d.  net. 
Junior      General      Information 
Examination     Papers.      W.    S. 
Beard. 
A  Key  to  the  above.    3s.  6d.  net. 


Junior  Qeosraphy  Examina- 
tion  Papers.     W.  G.  Baker. 

Junior  German  Examination 
Papers.    A.  Voegelin. 

Junior  History  Examination 
Papers.     W.  O.  P.  Davies. 


Junior  School  Books 


Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D.,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 

A  series  of  school  class  books.  They  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Forms  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  are  suitable  for  the  use  of  candidates  preparing  for  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Junior  Local  Examinations. 


A      Class-Book      o-F      Dictation 

Passagres.    W.  Williamson,    is.  6d. 

The  First  Boole  of  Kingrs.    A.  E. 

RUBIE.       2S. 

The    Gospel    according    to    St. 

Matthew.    Edited  by  E.  W.  South. 

IS.  6d. 
The    Gospel    according    to    St. 

Mark.    Edited  by  A.  E.  Rubie.    is.  6d. 
The  Gospel    according    to    St. 

Luke.    Edited  by  W.  Williamson.    2s. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Edited 

by  A.  E.  Rubie.     2s. 
A    Junior     English     Grammar. 

W.  Williamson.    2s. 
Elementary         Experimental 

Science.      Physics      by     W.     T. 

Clough  ;     Chemistry     by     A.     E. 

DUNSTAN.     2S.  6d. 


Elementary         Experimental 

Chemistry.     A.  E.  Dunstan.    2s. 
A      Junior     Chemistry.       E.     A. 

TVLEK.      2S.  6d. 

A     Junior     French      Grammar. 

L.  A.  SoRNET  and  M.  J.  Acatos.     2s. 


A     Junior 

R.  N.  Baron. 


French 

2S. 

Geometry. 


Prose.      R. 


N. 


A    Junior 

LVDON.       2S. 

A  Junior  Greek  History.     W. 

Spragge.    2s.  6d. 

A    Junior   Latin    Prose.      H. 

Asman.     as.  6d. 

A  School  Latin  Grammar.    H. 

FOKD.      2S.  6d. 

English  Literature  for  Schools. 

E.  E.  Firth.    2s.  6d. 


N. 
G. 


Six  Ages  of  European  History 

From  A.D.  4.76  to   1878 

Edited  by  A.  H.  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

With  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


The  Dawn  of  Mediaeval  Europe, 

476-918.     By  J.  H.  B.  Masterman. 
The     Central     Period     of     the 
Middle     Age,      918  - 1273.       By 

Beatrice  A.  Lees. 
The    End    of   the    Middle    Age, 
1273-1453.     By  Eleanor  C.   Lodge. 


Europe     in      Renaissance     and 
Reformation,     1453  -  1659.       By 

Mary    A.   Rollings. 
The    Age    of    the    Enlightened 

Despot,     1660-1789.      P,y    A.    H. 

Johnson. 
The    Remaking  of  Modern 

Europe,  1789-1878,     By  J.  A.   R. 

Marriott. 


Methuen's  New  Geographical  Series 

A  Systematic  Geography  of  the  World.  By  G.  W.  Webb,  B.A. 
Owen's  School,  Islington.  In  Five  Vols.  With  Maps.  Cr.  8vo,  is.  each. 
This  new  series  of  Geographies,  which  will  be  completed  in  Five  Volumes,  provides  for 
a  study  of  the  geography  of  the  world  on  modern  lines,  as  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  connection  between  the  configuration  of  the  land, 
the  climate,  and  the  economic  and  political  conditions,  and  there  is  a  consideration  of  the 
geology  of  the  various  regions.  The  matter  has  been  systematically  arranged,  and  the  books 
will  be  found  suitable  for  examination  purposes,  and  also  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

Vol.  I.  The  British  Isles.  Vol.  II.  Europe  (excluding  the  British  Isles). 
Vol.  III.  Asia.  Vol.  IV.  America.  Vol.  V.  Africa,  Australasia,  and 
Polynesia. 
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Methuen's  New  Historical  Series 


Edited  by  the  Rkv.  H.  N,  Asman,  M.A.,  B.D. 

These  are  the  first  volames  of  a  new  historical  series  for  Schools  under  the  General 
Editorship  of  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Asman,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Second  Master  of  Owen's  School, 
Islington.  The  series  is  on  the  lines  of  the  recent  Circular  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
teaching  of  history. 


Stories    from   Ancient    History. 

By  E.  BowYKR,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Assistant 
Master  Owen's  School.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
(see  p.  15). 


Stories  from    IMJodern   History. 

ByE.  M.  WiLMOT-BuxTON,  F.R.Hist.S. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  (see  p.  19). 


Stories  from  the  Old  Romances 

Edited  by  E,  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  each. 


ries,  which  ™ 


Messrs.  Methuen  beg  to  announce  the  issue  of  the  above  new  series, 
will  include  volumes  of  stories  taken  from  the  romantic  epics  of  the  chief 
countries  possessing  suitable  literatures. 

These  volumes  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  world  literature  as  well  as 
form  iiterar}'  readers  that  will  appeal  to  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twelve  in  all  classes  of  schools.  They  will  also  be  found  suitable  gift- 
books  for  all  young  lovers  of  stirring  romance  and  tales  of  chivalry. 


Stories   from   the   Old   French 

Buxton. 


Romances.      By   £.    M.    WlLMOT- 


School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A. 
Crown  Bvo,  2S.  6d. 


•  material  for        I 


These  books  are  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students— to  supply  : 
the  former,  and  practice  for  the  latter.     The  papers   are   carefully  graduated,    cover  the 
whole  of  the  subject  usually  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary  class  work. 


French     Examination     Papors. 

A.  M.  M.  Stedman. 
Key.    6s.  net. 
Latin       Examination       Papers. 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman. 
Key.    6s.  net. 
Greek      Exanvination      Papers. 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman. 
Key.    6s.  net. 
German    Examination    Papers. 

R.  J.   MOKICH. 

Key.    6s.  net. 


History  and  Qeogrraphy  Exam- 
ination Papers.     C.  H.  Spence. 

Physics     Examination     Papers. 

R.  E.  Stfkl. 

General    Knowiedg^e    Exannina> 
tion  Papers.    A.   M.   M.  Stedman. 
Key.    7s.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  Eng^lish 
History.     J.    Tait    Plowden-VVakd- 

LAW. 


School  County  Histories 

Illustrated.     Crown  Bvo,  is.  6d. 

This  series  is  designed  to  enforce  the  idea,  so  all-important  in  youn^  people's  education, 
that  history  begins  at  home.  The  volumes  are  meant  to  bring  history  into  connection  with 
scenes  which  their  readers  know,  to  illustrate  manners  by  local  examples,  and  to  teach  that 
every  place  has  its  interest  and  its  story.  Maps  and  illustrations  are  freely  added,  and  eacii 
county  volume  is  written  by  an  author  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  county  he  treats. 


A   School    History   of  Warwicic- 

shire.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
A  School  History  of^  Somerset. 

VV.  Raymond. 
A    School    History     of    Surrey. 

H.  E.  Malden. 


A  School  History  of  EVIiddlesex. 

V.  Plarr  and  F.  W.  Walton. 

A  School  History  of  Lancashire. 

W.  E.  Rhodes. 
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Simplified  German  Texts 

Edited  dy  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 

Fcap.  8vo,  IS.  each. 

This  series  is  uniform  with  Methuen's  Simplified  French  Texts. 


Der  Miiller  am  Rhein.     Founded 

on  Brentano's  Marchen. 
Undine     und     Huldbrand.       La 

MOTTE  F0UQU6. 


Die  Qeschiclite    von   Peter 

Schlemihi.     A.  V.  Chamisso. 
Die  flotheifier.    W.  H.  Riehl. 


Simplified  French  Texts 


Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 

Fcap.  8vo,  IS.   each. 

A  series  of  French  stories  retold  in  easy  French  for  young  pupils  who  have  been  studying 
the  language  about  two  or  three  years.  Vocabularies  have  been  added  in  which  the  idioms 
are  explained. 


L'Histoire      d'une     Tulipe.       A. 

Dumas. 
Abdailah.    Edouard  Laboulaye. 
La  Chanson  de  Roland.   Roland. 
M^moircsdeCadlchon.  Madame 

DE  S^GUR. 

Le     Docteur     IMath^us.       Erck- 

mann-Chatkian. 
L'£quipag:e  de   ia   Belie    Niver- 

naise.    Alphonsk  Daudkt. 
La  Bouiilie  au  IMieL    A.  Dumas. 
Deux  Contes.  P.  M£rrim£e. 


Jean  Valjean.    Victor  Hugo. 
L'Histoire  de  Pierre  et  Camille. 

A.   DE  MUSSET. 

Le  Conscrit  de  1813.     Erckmann- 

Chatrian. 
La    Bataille    de    Waterloo. 

Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Remy,      Le    Chevrier.       E.    Sou- 

vestre. 
Edmond  Dantcs.     A.  DuMAS. 
Napoleon.    A.  Dumas. 
Le  due  de  Beaufort.    A.  Dumas. 


Textbooks  of  Science 


Fully  Illustrated 
A  series  of  textbooks  for  Secondary 

Practical      iWechanics.      S.     H. 

Wells.     3s.  6d. 
The  Complete  School  Chemistry. 

F.  M.  Oldham.    4s.  6d. 
Examples    in     Elementary 

Mechanics.     W.  J.  Dobbs.    5s. 
Practical     Chemistry.       Part     L 

W.  French,     is.  6d. 
Practical  Chennistry.    Part  II.  W. 

French  and  T.  H.  Boardman.     is.  6d. 
Elementacy    Science    for   Pupil 

Teachers.     W.   T.   Clough  and  A. 

E.  Dunstan.    2s. 
Outlines  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

G.  Senter.    3s.  6d. 


.    Crown  Svo. 

Schools  and  Schools  of  Science. 

An  Org^anic  Chemistry  for 
Schools  and  Technical  In- 
stitutes.    A.  E.  Dunstan.    2s.  6d. 

Examples    in     Physics.      C.    E. 

Jackson,    zs.  6d. 

First  Year  Physics.  C,  E.  Jack- 
son.    IS.  6d. 

Technical  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry.     C.  T.  Millis.     3s.  6d. 

Plant  Life.    H.  F.  Jones.    3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Chemistry  for 
Schools  and  Technical  in- 
sti-cutes.     A.  E.  Dunstan.    3s.  6d. 


Textbooks  of  Technology 


Fully  Illustrated, 

Hovv  to  Make  a  Dress.    J.  A.  E. 

Wood.     is.  6d. 
Carpentry   and    Joinery.     F.   C. 

Webber.     3s.  6d. 
Millinery,       Theoretical        and 

Practical.         C.  Hill.    2s. 
Instruction    in    Cookery.     A.    P. 

Thompson.     2s.  6d. 
An    Introduction   to   the  Study 

of  Textile  Design.    A.  F.  Barker. 

Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


Crown  Svo. 

Builders'      Quantities.       H. 

Grubb.     4s.  6d. 


R^pouss^    Metal    Work. 

HORTH.      2S.  6d. 


A.    C. 


Electric      Light      and      Power. 

E.   E.  Brooks  and  W.   H.    N.   James. 

4s.  6d. 

Engineering:  WorkshopPractice. 

C.  C.  Allen.    3s.  6d. 
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Christmas  at  the  Zoo.  By  William  Boyle.  Described  in  Verse. 
With  24  Coloured  Pictures  by  H.  B.  Neilson.     Super-royal  i6mo,  2s. 

A  new  nursery  rhjnrne,  which  tells  what  happened  at  the  Zoo  when  Father 
Christmas  called  to  give  the  animals  a  hohday,  and  they  played  at  being 
men. 

Tommy  Smith's  Animals.  By  Edmund  Selous.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  W.  Ord.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  School 
Edition,  is.  6d. 

Tommy  Smith's  Other  Animals.  By  Edmund  Selous.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  Augusta  Guest.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
2s.  6d.     School  Edition,  is.  6d. 

These  charming  books,  besides  inculcating  kindness  to  animals,  convey 
much  natural  history  information.  The  animals  dealt  with  are — frog,  toad, 
rook,  rat,  hare,  grass-snake,  adder,  peewit,  mole,  woodpigeon,  squirrel, 
barn-owl,  weasel,  blackbird,  thrush,  hedgehog,  dabchick,  moorhen,  wood- 
pecker, fox,  cuckoo,  watervole,  rabbit. 

The  Story  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  Narrated  for  the  most 
part  in  the  words  of  the  Poet.  By  George  Carter,  M.A.,  Head- 
master of  New  College  School,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.   (See  p.  5.) 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Kome.  By  H.  N.  Asman, 
M.A.,  B.D.     With  2  Maps  and  14  Illustrations.     (See  p.  15). 

Stories  from  the  Old  French  Romances.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
BuxTON.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.     (See  p.  16). 

Little  Mitchell.  The  Story  of  a  Mountain  Squirrel  told  by  Himself.  By 
Margaret  W.  Morley.  With  26  Illustrations.  Sq.  crown  8vo, 
28.  6d. 

This  book  is  a  bright  story  of  an  American  Mountain  Squirrel,  showing 
how  a  lady  found  him  as  a  baby  and  brought  him  up  on  her  farm.  His 
exciting  adventures,  long  journeys,  the  friends  he  found,  and  the  happy  time 
he  had  in  Boston,  make  a  most  interesting  story,  while  many  natural  history 
facts  find  their  way  into  the  book,  and  these  are  without  exception  within  the 
comprehension  of  a  child,  and  so  accurate  that  they  may  be  trusted  not  to 
contain  anything  that  the  facts  of  science  will  not  support. 

The  Blue  Bird.  A  Fairy  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     Deckle  edges,  3s.  6d.  net. 

We  have  here  a  fairy  extravaganza  and  allegory  in  five  acts,  in  which  a 
number  of  dumb  and  inanimate  creatures — the  dog,  the  cat,  the  goat,  the 
wolf,  the  trees,  fire,  water,  bread,  sugar,  milk — are  endowed  with  speech  and 
life.  There  are  scenes  of  amazing  beauty  of  dialogue  and  setting ;  and  there 
are  scenes  full  of  the  most  whimsical  and  delicate  humour. 

The  Young  Botanist.  By  W.  Percival  Westell,  F.L.S.,  M.B.O.U., 
and  C.  S.  Cooper,  F.R.H.S.  With  8  Coloured  and  63  Black  and 
White  Plates  drawn  from  Nature  by  C.  F.  Newall.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

This  eminently  useful  and  practical  handbook,  in  an  original  and  concise 
manner,  sets  out  in  tabular  form  full  accounts  of  all  the  commoner  British 
wild  plants  ;  their  English  and  Latin  names,  where  they  grow  and  when 
they  bloom,  their  form  and  structure,  salient  features,  medicinal  uses,  etc. 
etc.  The  plants  are  treated  under  their  natural  orders,  and  a  concise 
description  is  given  of  the  characteristics  of  each  order.  There  is  a  practical 
Introduction  containing  useful  hints  and  directions  as  well  as  a  detailed 
Introduction  respecting  classification,  structure,  fertilisation. 
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The  Young  Naturalist.  By  W.  Percival  Westell,  F.L.S., 
M.B.O.U.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  by  C.  F.  Newall,  and  a  large 
number  of  specially  selected  Photographs  from  the  collections  of  well- 
known  animal  photographers.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

In  this  interesting,  useful,  and  well-informed  work,  the  author  has 
prepared  a  remarkable  volume  which  will  be  found  bright,  popular,  and 
serviceable.  He  deals  with  all  the  commoner  forms  of  British  animal 
life,  namely,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians,  fresh-water  fishes, 
crabs  and  scorpion  groups,  insects,  shellfish,  sea-urchins,  starfishes,  jelly 
fishes,  etc.  The  exhaustive  introduction  to  the  volume  is  in  itself  an  elaborate 
synopsis  of  animal  life  written  on  absolutely  original  lines. 

The  Young"  Carpenter.  By  Cyril  Hall.  With  many  Diagrams  and 
15  Photographic  Illutrsations.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

This  book  gives  minute  directions  for  properly  using  tools  and  for  making 
a  number  of  small  articles  of  furniture.  It  also  enters  largely  upon  the 
evolution  of  modern  tools  from  rude  beginnings,  and  upon  the  natural  history 
of  the  material  with  which  the  carpenter  works,  the  result  being  a  volume — 
written  in  simple  and  attractive  language — of  absorbing  interest  to  the  boy 
with  a  bent  for  making  things.  The  operations  of  sawing  and  planing,  the 
setting-out  and  cutting  of  joints  in  everyday  use  are  so  carefully  described 
that,  aided  by  the  photographs  illustrating  the  process,  every  boy  is  enabled 
to  become  his  own  carpenter. 

The  Young  Engineer;  or,  Modern  Engines  and  their  Models.  By 
Hammond  Hall.  With  85  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  5s. 

A  book  of  absorbing  interest  to  every  boy  who  has  a  bent  towards 
mechanics.  It  describes  and  illustrates  full-sized  engines  of  all  sorts — from 
the  express  locomotive  to  the  road  car,  from  the  turbines  of  the  latest 
Cunarder  to  the  diminutive  but  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  Whitehead 
torpedo — and  explains  how  to  make  models  of  various  types.  Accounts  and 
photographs  are  given  of  some  famous  model  engines  and  model  railways, 
and  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  tools  and  materials  required  by  the  model- 
maker. 

My  Pets.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R. 
Allinson,  M.  a.  With  16  Illustrations  by  V.  Lecomte.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Here  we  have  Dumas  in  a  new  role — at  least  one  unfamiliar  to  most 
English  readers.  Dramatist,  novelist,  traveller,  the  "Great  Alexandre  "  was 
also  a  lover  of  animals  and  a  sportsman.  "My  Pets"  (Mes  Betes)  it 
crammed  with  good  stories — of  the  strange  household  at  "Monte  Cristo" 
(on  the  Marly  road),  which  included  five  dogs,  three  monkeys,  two  parrots, 
a  cat,  a  golden  pheasant,  and  a  vulture, — of  Vatrin  the  keeper  and  his  cutty- 
pipe, — of  the  monkey  and  the  soda-water  bottle, — of  Diogenes  the  vulture 
and  MysoufF  the  cat, — of  the  immortal,  the  irrepressible,  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Pritchard,  the  Scotch  pointer,  and  all  the  time  of  the  great, 
garrulous  Dumas  himself.  But  it  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  paragraph 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  wealth  of  humour  and  humanity  in  a  book  like  this. 
The  book  is  charmingly  illustrated. 

Man  and  Nature  on  Tidal  Waters.  By  A.  H.  Patterson,  Author 
of  ''Notes  of  an  East  Coast  Naturalist."  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

This  new  volume  deals  concisely  with  many  phases  of  the  Wild  Life  of  that 
interesting  corner  of  East  Anglia  which  is  the  author's  homeland,  while 
many  new  and  extraordinary  yarns  of  fishermen,  punt-gunners,  and  others 
of  that  <«  Humble  race  of  men, 

Alike  amphibious,  by  kind  Nature's  hand 

Form'd  to  exist  on  water  and  on  land,' 
are  narrated.     Fisheries,  present  and  obsolete,  guns  and  gunners,  Nature 
and  folk-lore  are  all  lucidly  described,  and  are  illustrated  by  the  author's 
own  pen-and-ink  sketches, 
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A  Book  of  the  Zoo.  By  Eric  Parker,  With  24  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  by  Henry  Irving.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  author  has  tried  in  this  book  to  make  a  round  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  to  show  the  animals  to  a  visitor  as  they  appear  to  one  who  has 
spent  many  hours  watching  their  individual  characters  and  habits  in  captivity. 
A  special  study  is  made  of  the  behaviour  of  the  animals  by  night  and  at 
dawn,  the  author  having  been  allowed  to  visit  the  gardens  by  night  for  this 
purpose.  Throughout  the  book  the  impression  is  of  humour  and  humanity 
rather  than  of  scientific  detail ;  there  are  chapters  on  Children  at  the  Zoo, 
Bank  Holiday,  and  so  on,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with  24  really  beautiful 
studies  of  animals  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

The  Bee  People.  By  Margaret  W.  Morley  (Founded  on).  With  74 
Illustrations.     Sq.  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  natural  history  book  for  children  on  a  thorough  but  entertaining  plan. 
The  book  tells  in  simple,  easy  language  the  life  history  of  the  bee,  a  general 
account  of  the  insect  being  followed  by  chapters  devoted  to  its  eyes,  tongue, 
honey-sack,  legs,  wings,  and  sting.  The  making  of  wax-comb  and  honey 
and  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  are  fully  described.  The  processes  described 
and  illustrated  are  such  as  may  l)e  seen  in  most  cases  by  children  themselves, 
and  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  observations  will  tend  to  develop  that 
most  important  faculty,  "how  to  observe." 

Two  Legs,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Carl  Ewald.  Translated  from 
the  Danish  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Illustrated  by 
Augusta  Guest.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  of  fairy  tales  by  Carl  Ewald,  an 
exquisite  Danish  writer,  who  has  already  been  hailed  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  The 
book  consists  of  a  dozen  stories. 

The  Lore  of  the  Honey-Bee.  By  Tickner  Edwardes.  With  24 
Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Succinctly  this  book  is  a  history  of  bees  and  their  masters  from  the  very 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present.  The  wonderful  communal  life  within 
the  hive  is  touched  on  in  all  its  varying  aspects  ;  and  the  reader  is  introduced 
to  a  class  of  men  from  all  ages  as  quaintly  original,  as  their  calling  is 
inimitably  picturesque.  The  book  covers  the  whole  field  of  ascertained 
facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the  honey-bee,  as  well  as  the  romance  of  bee- 
manship  past  and  present ;  and  nothing  better  could  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  beginner  in  apiculture,  no  less  than  in  those  of  the  advanced  student  of 
what  is  probably  the  oldest  human  occupation  under  the  sun. 

Goops,  and  How  to  be  Them.  By  Gelett  Burgess.  A  Manual  of 
Manners  for  Polite  Infants,  inculcating  many  Juvenile  Virtues  both  by 
Precept  and  Example.     With  90  Drawings.     Small  4to,  6s. 

A  set  of  easily  learnt,  catchy  nursery  rhymes  for  children,  that  will 
impress  on  them  some  of  the  primary  rules  of  good  manners — such  precepts 
as  are  continually  enforced  in  the  nursery.  The  illustrations  are  very  clever, 
and  so  simply  drawn  that  they  can  be  easily  copied  by  children. 

Sintram  and  his  Companions.  By  La  Motte  Fouqu6.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  C.  Farquharson.  With  20  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J. 
Sullivan,  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  from  an  engraving  by 
Albrecht  Durer.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net;  half-white  vellum, 
los.  6d.  net. 

This  is  an  English  translation,  with  illustrations  worthy  of  its  fantastic 
original,  of  one  of  those  romances  for  which  Fouqu^  was  so  famous. 
"Sintram  and  his  Companions"  is  in  many  regards  more  typical  of  its 
author's  genius,  and  of  the  movement  of  romanticism,  than  the  better  known 
and  exquisite  "Undine."  It  was,  moreover,  inspired  by  one  of  Albrecht 
Diirer's  most  masterly  inventions.  This  capital  grace  of  style,  this  simple 
yet  grotesque  fantasia  of  a  soul's  tragedy,  with  the  dominant  note  of 
biireresque  allegory,  artist  and  translator  have  together  laboured  to  present 
anew  to  English  readers.  The  exquisite  lyrics  have  been  done  into  the  same 
jnetre  with  the  original. 
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The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig  and  R.  H.  Case 

Demy  8vo,  2S.  6d.  net. 

An  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in    Single  Plays,      Edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

"Take  it  all  in  all,  the  work  is  a  model  of  ripe  and  sane  scholarship." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

"The  Arden  Shakespeare  commends  itself  for  its  comely  size,  its  clear  print,  its  wide 
white  margin,  and  for  the  admirable  work  which  is  put  into  the  scholarly  Notes  and 
'  Prefaces.     The  edition  is  a  perfect  one  for  the  general  reader." — Tribune. 


All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.     Edited 

by  W.  O.  Brigstocke. 
Antony   and   Cleopatra.     Edited 

by  R.  H.  Case. 
Cymbeline.     Edited  by  E.  Dowden, 
Comedy  of  Errors,  The.     Edited 

by  Henry  Cuningham. 
Hamlet.     Edited  by  E.  DoWDEN. 
Julius  Caesar.     Edited  by  M.  Mac- 

MILLAN. 

KinsT   Henry  V.     Edited  by  H.  A. 

Evans. 
King:  Henry  VI.     Pt.  I,     Edited  by 

H.  C.  Hart  and  C.  K.  Pooler. 
King  Henry  VI.     Pt.  II.     Edited  by 

H.  C.  Hart  and  C.  K.  Pooler. 
King  Lear.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 
King  Richard  the  Third.     Edited 

by  A.  H.  Thompson. 
Life  and    Death   of  King  John, 

The.     Edited  by  I.  B.  John. 
Love's  Labours  Lost.     Edited  by 

H.  C.  Hart. 
Macbeth.     Edited  by  H.   Cuning- 
ham. 


Measure  for  Measure.    Edited  by 

H.  C.  Hart. 
Merchantof Venice,  The.    Edited 

by  C.  K.  Pooler. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,   The. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Edited  by  H.  Cuningham. 
Othello.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
Pericles.     Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 
Romeo  and  Juliet.     Edited  by  E. 

Dowden. 
Taming     of    the     Shrew,     The. 

Edited  by  R.  W.  Bond. 
Tempest,  The.    Edited  by  M.  Luce. 

Timon  of  Athens.     Edited  by  K. 

Deighton. 
Titus   Andronicus.     Edited  by  H. 

Baildon. 
Troilus  and  Cressida.     Edited  by 

K.  Deighton. 
Two     Gentlemen      of     Verona. 

Edited  by  R.  W.  Bond. 
Twelfth  Night.   Edited  by  M.  LuCE. 


Methuen's  Standard  Library 

Cloth,  IS.  net ;  double  volumes,  is.  6d.  net.     Paper,  6d.  net ;  double  volumes,  is.  net. 

Methuen's  Standard  Library  is  a  series  of  volumes  containing  the  great  classics  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  the  finest  works  of  English  literature.  The  characteristics  of 
Methuen's  Standard  Library  are  four : — i.  Soundness  of  Text.  2.  Cheapness. 
3.  Clearness  of  Type.  4.  Simplicity.  The  books  are  well  printed  on  good  paper. 
Each  volume  contains  from  100  to  250  pages,  and  is  issued  in  paper  covers,  crown  8vo,  at 
Sixpence  net,  or  in  cloth  gilt  at  One  Shilling  net.  In  a  few  cases  long  books  are  issued  as 
Double  Volumes  or  as  Treble  Volumes. 

"Well  printed   on   good   paper,  and   very  neatly  turned  out   in   paper  covers  at 

sixpence,   and    cloth    bindings  at    one  shilling,   with    unabridged    texts,    this   series 

cannot  fail   to  excite  the  emotion  of  astonishment   that   so  many  of  its  predecessors 

have  evoked  in  an  even  enhanced  degree."— Times. 

"To  put  a  remarkable  achievement  in  editing  like  this  before  the  public  at  a  price 

within  the  reach  of  all  is  to  do  a  great  service  to  learning.     Wonderful  for  its  value  and 

cheapness." — Athenceum. 

The  Meditations  of  the  Ent- 
peror  Marcus  Aurelius.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  Graves. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  Jane 
Austen. 

Essays  or  Counsels  Civil  and 
Moral  and  The  New  Atlantis. 
Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Verulam). 

Reiigio  Medici  and  Urn  Burial. 
Sir  T.  Browne.  Text  collated  by  A.  R. 
Waller. 

The      Pilgrim's      Progress.        J. 

BUNVAN. 


Reflection  on  the  French  Re- 
volution.   E.  Burke. 

The  Poems  and  Songs  of 
Robert  Burns.     Double  Volume. 

The  Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed.  J. 
Butler. 

Miscellaneous  Poems.    T.  Chat* 
tekton. 
The  Rowley  Poenns. 

Tom  Jones.  H.  Fielding.  Treble 
Volume. 

Cranford.     Mrs.  Gaskell. 
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The  Poems  and  Plays  of  Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The      Case      is      Altered.       Ben 

JONSON. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 
Every  Man  out  o-F  his  Humour. 
Cynthia's  Revels. 
Poetaster. 
The     Poems     of     John     Keats. 
Double  Volume.     Text  collated  by  E.  de 

S^LINCOURT. 

On    the    imitation     of    Christ. 

Thomas  A.  Kempis.    Translation  by  C. 

Bigg. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and 

Holy  Life.    W.  Law, 
Paradise  Lost.    John  Milton. 
Eikonoklastes  and  the  Tenure 

of  Kingfs  and    Magistrates. 


Utopia  and  Poems.    Sir  T.  More. 

The     Republic    of    Plato.      Trans- 
lated by_  Sydenham  and  Tayi.or. 
Translation  revised  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis. 
Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 

The  Works  of  William  Shake- 
speare.    In  Ten  Volumes. 

Principal  Poems,  1815-1818. 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  C.  D.  LococK. 

1819-1820.      With    an    Intro- 
duction by  C.  D.  LococK. 

1821-1822.       With    an     Intro- 
duction by  C.  D.  LocoCK. 

The  Life  of  Nelson.     R.  Southey. 
The       Natural       History       and 
Antiquities  of  Selborne.     G. 
White. 


The  Little  Library 


With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 

Small  pott  8vo,  gilt  top.     Each  volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Series  of  small  books  containing  some  of  the  famous  works  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The  series  also  contains 
volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse.  The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  scholarly 
care.  Each  one  contains  an  introduction  which  gives  (i)  a  short  biography  of  the  author  ; 
(2)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary,  short  notes  are  added  at  the 
foot  of  the  page. 


Anon. — A  Little  Book  of  English 

Lyrics. 

Austen  (Jane).— Pride  AND  Preju- 
dice.   Two  Vols. 
Northanger  Abbey. 
Bacon    (Francis). — The    Essays 

OR  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral. 
Barham  (R.  H.). — The  Ingoldsby 

Legends.     Two  Vols. 
Barnett  (Mrs.   P.   A.).— A  Little 

Book  of  English  Prose. 
Beckford    (William).  — The    His- 
tory of  the  Caliph  Vathek. 
Blake       (William).  —  Selections 

from  the  Works  of  William  Blake. 
Borrow      (Georgfe).  —  Lavengro. 

Two  Vols. 
The  Romany  Rye. 
Browning:  (Robert). — Selections 

FROM   THE   Early    Poems   of   Robert 

Browning. 
Canning  (George). — Selections 

from  the  Anti-Jacobin. 
Cowfley     (Abraham).  — Several 

Discourses    by    Way    of    Essays    in 

Verse  and  Prose. 
Crabbe     (George).  —  Selections 

KKOM  THE  Poems  of  George  Crabbe. 


Craik     (Mrs.)-  —  John     Halifax 

Gentleman.     Two  Vols. 

Crashaw  (Richard).— The  Eng- 
lish Poems  of  Richard  Crashaw. 

Dante. — The  Inferno  of  Dante. 

The  Purgatorio  of  Dante. 

The  Paradiso  of  Dante. 

Darley  (George).  —  Selections 
from  the  Poems  of  George  Darley. 

Deane  (A.  C). — A  Little  Book 
of  Light  Verse. 

Dickens  (Charles).  —  Christmas 
Books.     Two  Vols. 

Ferrier  (Susan). — Marriage.  Two 
Vols. 

The  Inheritance.    Two  Vols. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.)— Cranford. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  —  The 
Scarlet  Letter. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  —  A  Little 
Book  of  Scottish  Verse. 

Keats  (John). — Poems. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).— Eothen. 

Uamb  (Charles).— Elia,  and  the 
Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

Locker  (F.). — London  Lyrics. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.). — Selections 
from  the  Poems  of  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. 
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